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PREFACE 


English  would  not  be  nearly  so  hard  to  teach  if  there  were 
not  so  much  of  it.  As  it  is,  the  teacher  is  puzzled  to  know 
where  to  begin  and  where  to  leave  off.  Courses  of  study  are, 
as  a  rule,  too  indefinite  to  be  of  any  help;  those  that  are 
worked  out  in  minute  detail  almost  always  make  impossible 
demands  upon  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Language  books, 
instead  of  simplifying  the  teacher ’s  problem,  often  add  to  her 
confusion  by  their  failure  to  establish  a  clear  aim,  a  definite 
goal,  and  tangible  means  of  measuring  the  progress  of  the 
pupil.  The  language  book  that  elementary  teachers  need,  and 
earnestly  desire,  is  a  book  that  teaches  a  few  fundamental 
things  thoroughly  and  provides  abundant  practice  in  these  few 
fundamental  things.  This  need  the  Speaking  and  Writing 
English  series  was  made  to  fill. 

BASED  ON  THE  SHERIDAN  PLAN 

The  books  are  based  directly  upon  the  principles  and 
method  of  Sheridan’s  Speaking  and  Writing  English.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  this  book  has  revolutionized  the 
teaching  of  elementary  English  in  hundreds  of  school  systems 
where  it  is  being  used  as  the  basis  of  language  training.  It 
was  in  response  to  an  insistent  demand  from  superintendents 
and  teachers  everywhere  for  a  series  of  pupils’  texts  based 
on  the  Sheridan  plan  that  these  books  have  been  prepared. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES 

The  salient  features  of  Superintendent  Sheridan’s  method, 
as  set  forth  in  his  book  for  teachers,  are:  (1)  The  emphasis 
on  speech  training,  (2)  The  subordination  of  written  composition 
to  oral  composition  and  the  development  of  the  former  through 
the  latter,  (3)  The  limitation  of  all  composition  to  a  single  short 
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'paragraph,  (4)  The  derivation  of  the  material  for  composition 
from  the  personal  experience  of  the  pupil. 

These  fundamental  ideas  the  authors  have  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  Speaking  and  Writing  English  series.  Only 
three  lines  of  effort  are  stressed:  clear  speech,  correct  speech , 
and  the  simplest  elements  of  composition,  oral  and  written. 
These  are  all  we  need  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school;  to 
attempt  more  is  to  accomplish  less. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  BOOKS 

The  heart  of  the  books — the  central  theme  to  which  all  the 
rest  is  contributory — is  found  in  the  composition  work.  By 
a  series  of  simple,  definite,  detailed,  progressive  lessons,  illus¬ 
trated  and  reinforced  by  a  multitude  of  examples  from  the 
everyday  work  of  everyday  pupils,  the  child  is  taught  to  com¬ 
pose  paragraphs  of  five  or  six  sentences  that  possess  in  ele¬ 
mentary  form  the  indispensable  qualities  of  a  good  para¬ 
graph.  The  plan  is  simple,  interesting,  and  effective. 

THE  ACCENT  ON  GOOD  SPEECH 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  lessons  are  given  over  to  speech 
drills  and  language  games.  Since  for  the  pupil  at  this  stage 
right  speech  is  a  matter  of  the  ear  and  the  speech  muscles, 
the  school’s  most  effective  device  for  breaking  down  bad 
speech  habits  is  to  have  the  pupils,  in  as  natural  situations  as 
can  be  set  up  in  the  schoolroom,  say  and  hear  the  right  forms 
often  enough  to  make  them  sound  right.  These  games  and 
drills  are  capable  of  almost  endless  extension  and  variation. 

TECHNICALITIES  FEW 

Because  written  composition  is  merely  oral  composition 
plus  a  few  very  simple  mechanics  of  writing,  there  arc  few 
so-called  technical  lessons  in  the  books.  Pupils  are  taught 
only  the  things  they  need  to  use. 
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REMOVING  THE  SPELLING  BLEMISH 

In  teaching  spelling  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
common  words  commonly  misspelled.  It  is  astonishing  how 
the  mastery  of  the  spelling  of  a  relatively  few  common  words 
prevents  the  disfigurement  of  children’s  compositions. 

POEMS  FOR  ENJOYMENT 

The  poems  in  these  books  are  for  the  pupil’s  enjoyment 
and  not  material  for  reproduction  or  for  any  other  maltreat¬ 
ment  in  the  name  of  composition.  They  are  poems  that 
children  will  learn  to  love  and  love  to  learn. 

HUNDREDS  OF  PUPILS’  COMPOSITIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  books  is  the  use 
of  hundreds  of  children’s  paragraphs  to  illustrate  the  points 
of  the  lessons  and  to  establish  standards  of  achievement  in 
composition  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Illustrations 
of  this  kind  have  been  notably  lacking  in  language  books. 
The  teacher  has  been  left  almost  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
kind  of  “composition”  the  pupils  of  her  particular  grade 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  in  response  to  the 
textbook’s  directions.  Here  then  are  such  examples  in 
abundance.  The  authors  are  confident  that  children  will  learn 
more  about  composition  from  these  paragraphs  alone  than 
in  the  past  they  have  derived  from  the  futile  talking  about 
composition  that  fills  the  traditional  language  books. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  Seventh  Grade  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

Composition  (including  Word  Study  and  Letter- Writing) 
Grammar  (including  Correct  Use) 

Speech  Drills  and  the  Mechanics  of  Writing 

The  authors  believe  that  at  this  stage  such  a  division  of 
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topics  is  less  confusing  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  than  the 
more  common  arrangement  by  which  lessons  from  all  these 
different  fields  of  language  study  follow  one  another  in  more 
or  less  indiscriminating  order.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  this  arrangement  of  topics  does  not  permit  of  a 
consecutive  study  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  book.  Instead, 
the  four  divisions  of  the  work  should  be  studied  contempora¬ 
neously,  so  to  speak.  The  composition  work  will  naturally 
occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  language  time  each  week 
throughout  the  school  year.  Lessons  in  formal  grammar, 
correct  usage,  word  study,  speech  drills,  mechanics,  spelling, 
and  the  rest  should  be  taken  each  week,  along  with  the  com¬ 
position  work,  in  such  portions  as  in  the  teacher’s  judgment 
shall  best  meet  the  pupil’s  growing  needs  and  assist  his  ad¬ 
vancing  powers.  No  textbook  can  determine,  and  in  the 
authors’  opinion  should  not  presume  to  determine,  the  precise 
order  or  the  exact  proportion  in  which  lessons  from  these  four 
main  divisions  of  the  book  should  be  assigned.  Within  each 
one  of  these  main  divisions,  however,  it  will  be  wise  for  the 
teacher  to  follow  closely  the  order  of  presentation.  The  gram¬ 
mar  topics  are  not  teachable  any  other  way.  The  composition 
work,  too,  is  arranged  in  careful  sequence,  and  the  teacher 
should  know  what  she  is  about  before  she  departs  from  the 
lesson  order.  The  chapter  on  Word  Study  and  the  chapter  on 
Letter- Writing,  both  of  which  are  properly  included  in  the 
Composition  section  of  the  book,  may  well  be  taken  in  small 
doses.  But  the  straight  paragraph  lessons  should  be  studied 
continuously  and  consecutively  in  the  printed  order. 

The  explanatory  paragraph  (the  “exposition”  of  high  school 
textbooks)  is  presented  as  a  new  form  of  writing.  While  the 
essential  qualities  of  good  exposition  are  carefully  taught,  the 
object  in  view  is  not  so  much  the  teaching  of  a  new  type  of 
composition,  as  it  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  composition 
subjects.  Heretofore,  the  subjects  have  been  limited  to  those 
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of  personal  experience.  The  explanatory  and  informing  para¬ 
graph  opens  up  an  entirely  new  range  of  subjects,  thereby 
adding  interest  and  variety  to  the  pupil’s  work.  At  the  same 
time  the  work,  as  carried  out  in  this  book,  has  none  of  the 
deadening  influence  of  so-called  “reproduction.”  It  is  still 
kept  personal,  and  affords  ample  opportunity  for  original  and 
individual  treatment. 

For  the  first  time  the  more-than-one-paragraph  composition 
has  been  introduced.  This  will  be  a  welcome  departure  to 
teachers  who  have  found  the  one-paragraph  limitation  irk¬ 
some.  Even  these  teachers,  however,  should  employ  the 
longer  composition  in  moderation,  and  no  teacher  should  use 
it  unless  and  until  her  pupils  can  write  a  single  paragraph  with 
skill  and  ease.  The  limitation  of  composition  in  the  earlier 
grades  to  a  single  paragraph  is  in  the  authors’  opinion  funda¬ 
mental  to  successful  teaching,  and  it  is  quite  as  fundamental 
in  the  seventh  grade  if  pupils  have  not  a  thorough  grounding 
in  paragraph  construction.  Most  children  of  this  grade,  how¬ 
ever,  if  tolerably  well  taught,  have  such  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  a  good  paragraph  that  it  requires  only  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  preparation  to  launch  them  safely  into 
the  multi-paragraph  composition.  This  preparation  we  think 
is  adequately  given  in  the  chapter  on  this  work.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped,  however,  that  teachers  will  use  the  longer 
composition  with  discretion. 

The  formal  grammar  lessons  contain  all  that  it  is  wise  to 
teach  in  the  first  year.  They  are  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  abundant  exercises.  At  every  point  they  are  applied 
to  the  problem  of  correct  use  in  everyday  speech  and  writing. 
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1st  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Lessons 
1,  2,  3.  pp.  2-11. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  1. 
pp.  56-57. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Lessons 
1,  2.  pp.  130-134. 

4.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

1.  pp.  214-216. 

5.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II:  Why 
punctuate?  pp.  247-248. 

3rd  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII,  Lessons 

1,  A,  B.  pp.  108-114. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  57-58. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  1. 

pp.  137-140. 

4.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

2.  pp.  216-217. 

5.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
2.  pp.  249-250. 


2nd  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  12: 
Original  paragraphs,  pp.  37- 
39.  Your  manuscript,  pp. 
265-266. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Lesson 

3.  pp.  134-137. 

3.  Word  Study- 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  1 . 
pp.  40-43. 

4.  Good  Speech 

Part  III,  Lesson  1 :  There  are 
several  exercises  in  this  les¬ 
son;  take  two  each  week. 

p.  241. 

5.  Sentence  Improvement 

Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Les¬ 
son  1.  pp.  204-205. 

4th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Lessons 

4,  5.  pp.  12-20. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  3. 
pp.  58-59. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  II,  Lessons 
2,  3.  pp.  140-143. 

4.  Review  I.  p.  274. 
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5th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Original  paragraphs. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  II,  Lessons 
4,  5.  pp.  143-146. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
3,  a.  pp.  250-251. 

4.  Test  A.  p.  267. 

5.  Sentence-Improvement. 

pp.  153-154. 


7th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Lesson 
12.  pp.  37-39. 

Original  paragraph. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  5. 

pp.  60-61. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  II,  Lessons 
8,  9.  pp.  150-153. 

4.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
3,  b,  c.  pp.  251-253. 

5.  Review  2.  p.  275. 


6th  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII,  Lesson 

2.  pp.  114-117. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  4. 
First  letter  only.  p.  60. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  II,  Lessons 
6,  7.  pp.  146-150. 

4.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

3.  p.  218. 

5.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  43-45. 

8th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  11. 
pp.  35-37. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lessons 
6,  7.  pp.  62-63. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  III,  Lesson 
1.  pp.  154-157. 

4.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

6.  pp.  220-221. 

5.  Good  Speech 

Part,  III,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  2. 
p.  244. 
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9th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Original  paragraph. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lessons 
8,  9.  pp.  63-65. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
3,  d.  pp.  253-254. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  1,  2.  p.  46. 

5.  Test  B.  p.  268. 


11th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Original  paragraphs. 

2.  Description 

Part  I,  Chaptei  III,  Lessons 
10,  11.  pp.  65-68. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 
7.  pp.  221-222. 

4.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4. 
pp.  255-256. 

5.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  5.  p.  48. 


10th  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII,  Lessons 
3,  A,  B,  C.  pp.  118-123. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  III,  Lesson 
2.  pp.  157-159. 

3.  Sentence  Improvement 

Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Les¬ 
son  2.  pp.  205-206. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3. 
Exercises  3,  4.  p.  47. 

12th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lessons 
12,  13,  14.  pp.  68-70. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  3. 
pp.  159-163. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
5.  pp.  256-257. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  6.  pp.  48-49. 

5.  Review  3.  p.  277. 


XV111 


SPEAKING  AND  WRITING  ENGLISH 


13th  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII,  Lesson 
4,  A,  B.  pp.  123-125. 

2.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 
8.  pp.  222-223. 

3.  Word  Study- 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  7.  p.  49. 

4.  Speech 

Part  III,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  3. 
p.  246. 

15th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson 
16.  pp.  72-74. 

Original  paragraph. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  5. 
pp.  164-167. 

3.  Word  Study- 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4, 
Exercise  3.  p.  54. 

4.  Test  C.  p.  269. 


14th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Lesson 
15.  pp.  70-72. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  III,  Lesson  4. 
p.  163. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
6.  p.  257. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4. 
Exercises  1,  2.  pp.  53-54. 

16th  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII,  Lesson 
4,  C.  pp.  125-126. 

2.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Review. 

3.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4, 
Exercise  4.  p.  54. 

4.  Review  4.  p.  278. 
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PLAN  OF  WORK 


XIX 


SEVENTH  GRADE: 

1st  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Lessons 
6,  7.  pp.  21-26. 

2.  Letters 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII. 
pp.  108-114. 

3.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  IV,  Lesson  1 . 
pp.  167-171. 

4.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lessons 
4,  5.  pp.  219-220. 

5.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
3,  a.  pp.  250-251. 


3rd  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I.  pp.  37-39. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  IV,  Lesson  3. 
pp.  176-177. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  9. 
pp.  223-224. 

4.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lessons 
3,  b,  c.  pp.  251-253. 

5.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercises  1,  2.  p.  46. 


SECOND  HALF  YEAR 

2nd  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  I.  pp.  26-27. 
Original  paragraph. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  IV,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  171-175. 

3.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  43-45. 

4.  Speech 

Part  III,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  1. 
p.  241. 


4th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  V.  pp.  87-90. 
Original  paragraph. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  IV,  Lesson  4. 
pp.  177-179. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
3,  d.  pp.  253-254. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  8.  p.  49. 

5.  Review  5.  p.  280. 


XX 


SPEAKING  AND  WRITING  ENGLISH 


5th  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII.  pp. 
114-117. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  III :  Nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs.  Review. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

10.  pp.  224-226. 

4.  Sentence-Improvement 

Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Les¬ 
son  3.  pp.  206-208. 

5.  Word  Study- 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  9.  p.  50. 

7th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  IV.  pp.  77-78. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  V,  Lesson  1. 
pp.  179-181. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

11.  p.  226. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercises  11,12.  pp.  51-52. 

5.  Speech 

Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  2. 
p.  244. 


6th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  IV.  pp.  74-76. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  II:  Sub¬ 
jects  and  predicates.  Review. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4. 
pp.  255-256. 

4.  Word  Study 

Parti,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  10.  pp.  50-51. 

5.  Test  D.  p.  270. 


8th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  V,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  90-93. 

Original  paragraph. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  V,  Lesson  1. 
pp.  181-183. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  5. 
pp.  256-258. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  13.  p.  52. 

5.  Review  6.  p.  281. 


PLAN  OF  WORK 
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9th  Week 

1.  Let  t  er- Writing- 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII.  pp. 
118-124. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  V,  Lessons 
2,  3,  4.  pp.  184-188. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

12.  pp.  226-227. 

4.  Sentence-Improvement 

Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Les¬ 
son  4.  pp  208-210. 

11th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  1. 
pp.  97-100. 

2.  Grammar 

PartII,ChapterVI,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  192-194. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 

13.  pp.  227-230. 

4.  Speech 

Part  III,  Chapter  I,  Lesson  3. 
p.  246. 


10th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  1. 
pp.  94-97. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II,  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  1. 
pp.  188-192. 

3.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  3, 
Exercise  14.  pp.  52-53. 

4.  TestE.  p.  271. 


12th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  IV.  pp.  79-86 

2.  Grammar 

Partll, ChapterVII, Lesson  1. 
pp.  194-197. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  8. 

pp.  260-261. 

4.  Sentence-Improvement 

Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Les¬ 
son  5.  pp.  211-212. 

5.  Review  7.  p.  283. 
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SPEAKING  AND  WHITING  ENGLISH 


13th  Week 

1.  Let  ter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII.  pp. 
124-126. 

2.  Grammar 

PartII,ChapterVII,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  197-198. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 
14.  pp.  230-233. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4, 
Exercise  5.  p.  55. 


15th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  3. 
pp.  103-108. 

2.  Grammar 

PartII,ChapterVII, Lesson  4. 
pp.  202-203. 

3.  Usage 

Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  Lesson 
15.  pp.  233-239. 

4.  Review  8.  p.  284. 


14th  Week 

1.  Composition 

Part  I,  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  2. 
pp.  101-103. 

2.  Grammar 

Part  II, ChapterVII, Lesson  3. 
pp.  198-202. 

3.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  9. 

pp.  260-261. 

4.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4, 
Exercise  6.  p.  55. 


16th  Week 

1.  Letter- Writing 

Part  I,  Chapter  VII.  pp. 
126-128. 

2.  Punctuation 

Part  III,  Chapter  II,  Lesson 
10.  pp.  263-264. 

3.  Word  Study 

Part  I,  Chapter  II,  Lesson  4, 
Exercise  7.  pp.  55-56. 

4.  TestF.  p.  272. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 


SEVENTH  GRADE 


SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 
ENGLISH 

PART  ONE 

COMPOSITION 

From  the  first  day  you  entered  school — so  long  ago  now, 
that  your  memory  of  it  is  indistinct — you  have  been  learning 
about  things  that  make  a  composition  interesting.  Even  your 
one-sentence  “story,”  the  very  first  week  of  school,  was 
composed  with  considerable  care.  Then,  as  your  “stories” 
became  longer — for  some  years  only  three  sentences  in  length 
— you  learned  other  important  things  about  composition. 
You  learned  that  a  good  “story”  must  always  be  about  one 
thing;  that  special  care  had  to  be  taken  with  your  beginning 
sentence  and  your  ending  sentence.  Later,  when  your  para¬ 
graphs  grew  to  be  five  or  six  sentences  in  length,  you  were 
taught  how  to  improve  the  structure  of  your  sentences — to 
write  longer  and  smoother  sentences — and  to  choose  better 
words,  expressive  words,  words  that  made  'pictures.  You 
learned,  also,  to  make  your  compositions  more  interesting  by 
adding  interesting  details.  You  learned  all  the  while  to  choose 
better  subjects — to  tell  about  what  you  thought,  rather  than 
about  what  you  saw  or  did.  You  learned  to  revise  your  com¬ 
positions — several  times  if  necessary — so  that  your  final  copy, 
in  respect  to  all  the  points  of  good  paragraph  writing,  should 
always  be  the  very  best  of  which  you  were  capable.  Finally, 
you  learned  to  choose  a  title  for  your  composition  that  brought 
out  the  point  of  your  “story,”  without  giving  the  point  away. 
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These  are  all  matters  that  you  have  been  hearing  about  for 
years.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  you  have  grown  tired  of  hearing 
about  them.  But  they  are  matters  about  which  you  cannot 
hear  too  often  or  learn  too  much.  It  is  only  by  understanding 
them  and  faithfully  observing  these  points  in  all  your  com¬ 
position  work  that  you  can  hope  to  arrive  at  excellence.  That 
is  why  you  are  now  to  review  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  points  enumerated  above,  before  you  proceed  to 
the  new  topics  which  make  up  the  language  work  of  the 
seventh  year. 

CHAPTER  I 
PARAGRAPH  STUDY 
1.  CHOOSING  INTERESTING  SUBJECTS 

The  choice  of  a  good  subject  is  half  the  battle.  You  can 
talk  best  about  the  things  you  know  best,  the  things  you  are 
most  interested  in,  the  things  that  happen  around  you  every 


day  at  home,  in  the  street,  in  school;  sports,  amusements, 
duties,  tasks;  the  things  you  read  about,  and  the  things  you 
study.  From  these  sources  may  be  drawn  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  interesting  subjects. 
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In  order  to  discover  interesting  subjects  in  your  everyday 
life,  you  must  keep  your  eyes  open.  Some  people  go  through 
life  with  their  eyes  shut;  others  see  interesting  stories  in  the 
simplest  happenings  of  their  everyday  lives.  It  is  not  always 
the  incident  itself,  but  the  story  that  is  behind  the  experience, 
that  is  interesting. 

The  writer  of  the  following  poem  saw  a  story  behind  a 
simple  incident.  The  poem  is  about  a  man  selling  railway 
tickets.  Selling  tickets  does  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  a  very 
thrilling  occupation.  But  see  what  the  poet  makes  of  it! 

The  Ticket  Agent 

Like  any  merchant  in  a  store 

Who  sells  things  by  the  pound  or  score, 

He  deals  with  scarce  perfunctory  glance 
Small  pass-keys  to  the  world’s  Romance. 

He  takes  dull  money,  turns  and  hands 
The  roadways  to  far  distant  lands. 

Bright  shining  rail  and  fenceless  sea 
Are  partners  to  his  wizardry. 

He  calls  off  names  as  if  they  were 
Just  names  to  cause  no  heart  to  stir. 

For,  listening,  you’ll  hear  him  say: 

“  .  .  ■.  and  then  to  Aden  and  Bombay  ...” 

Or  “  .  .  .  ’Frisco  first  and  then  to  Nome, 

Across  the  Rocky  Mountains — Home  ...” 

And  never  catch  of  voice  to  tell 
He  knows  the  lure  or  feels  the  spell. 

Like  any  salesman  in  a  store, 

He  sells  but  tickets — nothing  more. 

And  casual  as  any  clerk 

He  deals  in  dreams,  and  calls  it — work! 

Edmund  Leamy 
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2.  PERSONAL  SUBJECTS  THE  BEST 

Personal  subjects  are  the  best.  Instead  of  writing  about 
things  that  happen  to  others,  write  about  things  that  happen 
to  yourself,  your  wishes,  hopes,  discouragements,  failures, 
ambitions,  likes,  dislikes,  cares,  troubles,  difficulties,  rewards, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  experiences  that  come  to  you 
in  your  daily  life. 

In  the  following  composition  the  writer  takes  us  into  his 
confidence  and  tells  us  of  his  inmost  feelings  when  visiting 
teachers  come  into  his  school  during  the  language  period.  It  is 
intensely  personal  and  therefore  highly  interesting. 

Unwelcome  Visitors 

I  do  not  like  visitors  any  more  than  our  teacher  does. 

She  always  gets  red  and  flustered  when  visitors  suddenly 
enter  the  room,  and  we  children  are  never  so  dumb  at 
any  other  time.  I  happen  to  sit  in  a  very  conspicuous 
front  seat.  Every  time  I  move  they  seem  to  be  looking 
straight  at  me.  Every  time  I  glance  timidly  in  their 
direction  they  seem  to  be  giving  me  their  undivided 
attention.  When  they  ask  for  oral  compositions,  that  is 
the  last  straw.  I  blush  and  fidget,  and  try  to  avoid  the 
teacher’s  eye  for  fear  that  if  I  look  at  her  she  will  call  on 
me.  Generally  she  calls  on  me,  no  matter  how  much  I 
try  to  hide  from  her.  Our  teacher  insists  that  we  shall  not 
give  any  old  compositions,  because  she  says  that  is  not 
honest.  But  to  think  of  anything  new  at  such  a  time  is 
impossible  for  me.  Nobody  else  seems  to  do  much  better. 

We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  visitors,  but  we  hate 
to  disappoint  our  teacher.  There  is  no  “Welcome”  on 
the  mat  in  front  of  our  door  for  visiting  teachers  who 
want  to  hear  oral  compositions, 
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3.  ONE  THING  ONLY 

Seventh-grade  pupils  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  make  the  mistake 
of  choosing  too  large  a  topic.  Only  a  single  phase  of  a  subject 
can  be  presented  interestingly  in  a  single  paragraph.  Single 
phase  is  just  another  way  of  saying  one  thing  only  in  a  para¬ 
graph. 

The  contrasting  pairs  of  compositions  that  follow  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  the  lack  of  single  phase — the  failure  to 
select  one  point  that  can  be  developed  interestingly  in  a  few 
sentences.  They  also  show  how  much  more  interesting  and 
satisfying  is  the  paragraph  that  observes  the  rule  of  one 
thing  only. 


Second  Grade 


WRONG 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  farm. 

I  went  in  a  car. 

We  saw  a  bird  in  the  apple  tree. 

RIGHT 

At  the  farm  a  man  had  a  pet  rabbit. 

I  fed  him  clover. 

I  liked  to  watch  his  nose  when  he  ate. 


Third  Grade 


WRONG 

My  doll  has  a  pink  dress.  My  mother  made  a  white 
bonnet  for  her.  Our  baby  tries  to  pull  her  eyelashes. 

RIGHT 

My  doll  has  blue  eyes.  When  I  lay  her  on  the  bed  she 
closes  her  eyes.  She  is  a  sleepyhead. 
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Fourth  Grade 


WRONG 

At  the  circus  I  saw  a  man  who  could  swallow  a  sword. 
A  lady  put  snakes  around  her  neck.  The  clowns  were 
very  funny. 

RIGHT 

The  clown  at  the  circus  played  leap-frog  with  his 
little  dog,  U-no-a-thing-or-two.  First  the  clown  jumped 
over  the  dog’s  back.  Then  the  dog  jumped  over  the 
clown’s  back. 


The  Clown  Jumped  over  the  Dog’s  Back 


Fifth  Grade 

WRONG 

Christmas  morning  we  all  opened  our  packages  the 
very  first  thing.  Then  we  ate  our  breakfast.  After 
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breakfast  we  all  went  to  church  exoept  mother.  She 
stayed  home  to  cook  the  dinner. 

RIGHT 

Christmas  morning  I  found  a  box  with  my  name  on  it 
under  the  Christmas  tree.  It  contained  a  set  of  tiny 
blue  and  white  dishes.  New  Year’s  Day  I  am  going  to 
give  my  friends  a  party.  That  will  be  one  time  I  shall 
not  mind  washing  the  dishes. 


Sixth  Grade 


WRONG 

Mother  and  I  went  shopping  on  Wednesday.  The 
department  store  was  very  crowded.  We  bought  some 
gifts  on  the  second  floor  and  then  went  to  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment  upstairs.  The  elevator  was  so  crowded  we  could 
scarcely  get  on,  and  the  aisles  were  filled  with  children. 


RIGHT 

When  mother  and  I  were  doing  our  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping,  there  was  always  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  elevator. 
On  one  of  our  trips  mother  stepped  in  first.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  follow  her,  I  discovered  that  my  sash  had 
caught  on  the  handle  of  a  lady’s  umbrella  behind  me. 
I  gave  it  a  sharp  tug;  but  the  lady  had  a  tight  grip  on 
her  umbrella,  and  I  had  to  stop  to  be  untangled.  Mean¬ 
time  the  elevator  had  started  down.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
mother  call  out,  “I’ll  wait  for  you  on  the  next  floor.” 


Both  the  paragraphs  in  the  last  pair  tell  the  story  of  a 
single  shopping  expedition  in  the  Christmas  rush.  Both 
stories  have  their  setting  in  a  single  store.  The  second  one 
illustrates  the  true  principle  of  the  single  phase.  It  relates 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  ending  of  one  incident,  one 
occurrence,  one  scene,  one  idea.  The  whole  incident  takes 
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place  in  front  of  the  elevator  and  lasts  only  a  few  seconds.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  one  thing  only  in  a  paragraph. 

Here  are  several  seventh-year  compositions  in  which  the 
writers  tell  a  single  phase  of  a  personal  experience : 

Red  Hair  for  Popularity 

I  wouldn’t  swap  the  color  of  my  hair  with  any  one. 

When  I  came  to  this  school,  I  didn’t  know  a  soul  in  it. 

But  the  minute  the  boys  saw  me,  they  would  call  out 
“Hi,  Red,”  as  if  they  had  known  me  for  years.  In  that 
way  I  got  to  know  nearly  every  boy  in  the  school  in  less 
than  a  week.  The  other  newcomers  had  just  ordinary 
hair,  and  they  have  been  here  a  whole  month  without 
knowing  anybody.  Red  hair  surely  does  help  a  fellow  to 
get  acquainted. 

A  Happy  Verdict 

We  were  undergoing  a  careful  examination  at  the 
hands  of  the  school  dentist.  A  little  shiver  ran  up  and 
down  my  spine  as  I  watched  him  peer  into  each  child’s 
mouth  and  poke  around  with  his  little  instrument.  At 
last  it  was  my  turn,  and  with  great  foreboding  I  slumped 
into  the  chair  and  opened  my  mouth  wide  as  requested. 
Nervously  I  awaited  the  verdict  as  he  went  over  my 
mouth  looking  for  trouble.  Could  it  be  possible  that  at 
last  a  dentist  would  say,  “All  right!  Good  condition!” 

But  that’s  what  this  dentist  said.  With  that  he  pulled 
the  bib  from  my  neck  and  I  fairly  bounded  out  of  the 
chair  and  back  to  my  room.  Lessons  seemed  easy  that 
day,  with  that  terrible  worry  off  my  mind. 

The  New  Grammar 

Children  who  go  to  this  school  in  future  years  will 
have  my  deepest  sympathy.  Our  teacher  is  always  com¬ 
plaining  about  our  present  grammar  textbooks.  She 
keeps  repeating  that  some  fine  day  she  is  going  to  make  a 
grammar  of  her  own.  She  says  it  won’t  have  any  details 
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in  it,  but  just  millions  of  exercises.  In  such  exercises  she 
promises  to  have  forty  sentences.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  when  that  book  is  published  I  shall  be  beyond 
any  worry  about  it. 

These  three  school  stories  are  well  told: 

A  Sweeping  Defeat 

The  other  day  some  of  us  came  into  school  with  our 
clothes  covered  with  dried  grass  in  which  we  had  been 
rolling.  The  other  boys  brushed  the  grass  from  their 
coats  in  the  dressing-room,  but  I  thought  of  the  poor 
janitor  sweeping  all  that  grass  and  let  my  share  stay  on 
my  sweater.  When  the  teacher  saw  the  dressing-room 
floor  giving  an  imitation  of  a  hayfield,  she  looked  around 
for  the  haymakers.  The  very  first  thing  her  eye  lighted 
on  was  my  sweater  all  covered  with  grass.  The  result 
was  that  I  was  the  fellow  who  had  to  sweep  up  the  hay, 
while  each  boy  in  turn  took  occasion  to  walk  by  the 
dressing-room  door  to  give  me  an  encouraging  smile. 

Small  Portions 

The  chief  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  of  cooking 
lessons  is  the  fact  that  we  get  only  a  taste  of  what  we 
cook.  Monday  we  worked  very  hard,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson  we  got  only  one  little  bun  apiece.  That’s 
always  the  way.  If  we  make  pudding  or  cake,  we  get 
only  a  mouthful.  When  we  have  soup  we  get  a  spoonful 
each.  It  seems  the  harder  we  work,  the  smaller  amount 
we  get  at  the  end.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  cooks  never 
have  much  of  an  appetite.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  shall 
never  qualify  as  a  cook. 

An  Embarrassing  Moment 

I  was  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  recently.  The 
teacher  sent  us  to  the  nurse  to  be  weighed.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  this  process  we  have  to  take  off  our  shoes.  I 
walked  down  to  the  sewing-room  in  happy  ignorance 
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that  I  had  a  hole  in  my  stocking.  When  I  took  off  my 
shoes,  I  was  mortified  to  discover  my  disgrace.  All  the 
children’s  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  that  one  spot.  It 
seemed  to  take  the  nurse  twice  as  long  to  weigh  me  as 
any  other  pupil.  I  was  greatly  relieved  when  at  last  I 
stepped  into  my  shoes  and  escaped  those  accusing  eyes. 

In  the  following  composition  there  are  one  or  two  sentences 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  story.  Find  them. 

An  Unwelcome  Guest 

I  don’t  believe  my  rabbit  will  care  to  go  into  my 
pigeon  coop  again.  When  I  bought  the  rabbit,  I  had  no 
house  ready  for  him.  I  had  some  thin  boards  that  I 
thought  would  make  a  very  good  house,  and  some  white 
paint  to  paint  it.  So  I  put  him  in  my  pigeon  coop  until 
I  could  get  a  little  house  built  for  him.  One  of  the 
pigeons  had  young  ones  at  the  time  and  was  very  cross 
when  any  one  came  near  her  precious  brood.  She  looked 
at  him  first  with  the  right  eye  and  then  with  the  left 
eye.  Then  her  feathers  stood  out  until  she  was  nearly  as 
big  as  a  turkey.  Then  she  made  one  lunge  at  poor  little 
bunny  from  the  edge  of  her  nest  and  landed  on  his  back. 

The  rabbit  was  so  scared  he  didn’t  know  what  hit  him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  fury  of  her  wings, 
he  retreated  into  a  corner  where  he  sat  until  I  rescued 
him  and  took  him  out  of  the  angry  pigeon’s  reach.  That 
night  I  put  him  in  a  box  behind  the  kitchen  stove  where 
he  slept  soundly  after  his  rough  experience. 

Here  are  two  little  poems  that  show,  as  “The  Ticket  Seller” 
did,  the  story  that  is  behind  some  of  the  ordinary  things  in 
life  the  things  that  pass  unnoticed  before  our  unseeing  eyes : 


In  the  City  Street 

There’s  Asia  on  the  avenue 
And  Europe  in  the  street, 
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And  Africa  goes  plodding  by 
Beneath  my  window  seat. 

This  is  the  Promised  Land  of  Dreams, 
Where  worlds  and  nations  meet; 

Ah,  do  not  say  romance  is  gone — 

Behold  the  city  street! 

Morris  Abel  Beer 


The  Grocery  Shop 

To  think  I  once  saw  grocery  shops 
With  but  a  casual  eye, 

And  fingered  figs  and  apricots 
As  one  who  came  to  buy. 

To  think  I  never  dreamed  of  how 
Bananas  sway  in  rain, 

And  often  looked  at  oranges 
And  never  thought  of  Spain. 

And  in  those  wasted  days  I  saw 
No  sails  above  the  sea: 

For  grocery  shops  were  grocery  shops, 

Not  hemispheres  to  me. 

Elizabeth  J.  Coatsworth 
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4.  GOOD  BEGINNINGS 

The  first  sentence  of  a  paragraph  should  give  an  idea  of 
what  is  to  follow,  and  it  should  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
attract  attention  and  arouse  interest. 

Here  are  some  sentences  that  show  the  difference  between 
a  beginning  that  states  an  ordinary,  uninteresting  fact  and 
one  that  contains  something  that  is  unusual  and  interesting. 

Yesterday  on  my  way  home  from  school  I  had  to  cross 
Hudson  Street. 

I  had  just  reached  the  middle  of  the  Hudson  and 
Eighth  Street  crossing  yesterday  afternoon  when  I 
heard  the  fire  engines  roaring  up  the  street. 

Our  church  held  a  fair  last  week. 

My  sister  was  in  charge  of  the  post  office  at  our  church 
fair. 

Miss  Blank  and  I  left  school  at  the  same  time  yester¬ 
day. 

If  I  hadn’t  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  going  home 
just  as  Miss  Blank  was  leaving  yesterday,  my  new  coat 
would  have  been  ruined  in  the  rain. 

One  evening  five  of  my  friends  called  at  my  house. 

Five  of  my  friends  called  last  night  to  ask  me  to  help 
them  get  up  a  minstrel  show. 

A  good  beginning  is  one  in  which  the  story  begins  to  move. 
The  sentence,  My  dad  flew  across  the  English  Channel  when  he 
was  in  Europe  last  summer ,  is  a  fine  beginning;  the  story 
begins  to  move  with  the  words  flew  across  the  English  Channel. 
But  suppose  the  beginning  were,  My  dad  went  to  Europe  last 
summer.  This  sentence  docs  not  start  the  story  moving  at  all. 
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Which  sentence  in  each  of  the  following  pairs  starts  the 
story  moving? 

Yesterday  an  accident  happened. 

Yesterday  the  wind  lifted  Mary’s  new  hat  off  her 
head  and  tossed  it  right  into  a  pool  of  muddy  water. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  our  street  last  night. 

Last  night  the  engines  dashed  madly  up  our  street 
and  stopped  at  the  house  directly  across  from  ours. 

My  mother  wished  my  brother  Jack  to  go  on  an  errand 
for  her. 

Mother  had  to  call  my  brother  Jack  three  times  before 
he  came  downstairs  to  go  on  an  errand  for  her. 

My  father  was  going  to  the  railroad  station. 

My  father  telephoned  for  a  taxi  to  take  him  to  the 
railroad  station. 

Sometimes  a  good  beginning  states  something  that  is  to 
be  'proved. 

Here  are  beginnings  that  state  something  which  the  para¬ 
graph  will  prove: 

Polly  was  a  cranky  old  parrot  who  scolded  every  one 
who  approached  her  cage. 

Arctic  dogs  fight  to  the  death  for  the  leadership  of 
the  teams. 

Some  people  say  that  gulls  are  good  weather  prophets. 

I  have  discovered  a  new  way  to  earn  spending 
money. 

My  sister’s  Latin  earned  a  compliment  for  me. 
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Tell  why  the  beginning  sentence  of  each  of  the  following 
paragraphs  is  a  good  one : 


Boasting  of  Her  Age 

I  should  like  to  know  our  teacher’s  real  age.  She  is 
always  boasting  about  how  old  she  is.  Each  time  she 
mentions  it  she  is  about  twenty  years  older  than  the  time 
before.  Of  course,  nobody  believes  her.  Besides,  I 
never  knew  people  who  were  really  old  doing  so  much 
talking  about  it.  She  told  us  that  she  was  teaching 
school  long  before  we  were  born,  but  that  wouldn’t 
make  her  very  old.  She  still  loves  to  skate  and  snow- 
shoe,  so  she  can’t  be  half  as  old  as  she  says  she  is.  If  she 
keeps  on  boasting  long  enough  she  will  wake  up  some 
day  and  find  it’s  true. 


A  Disrespectful  Boy 

There  is  a  boy  in  this  room  who  would  make  a  joke  at 
his  own  funeral.  At  eleven  o’clock  on  Armistice  Day  the 
teacher  asked  us  to  stand  and  keep  silence  for  a  minute 
in  memory  of  the  dead  soldiers.  The  room  became  so 
quiet  that  every  time  the  clock  ticked  you’d  think  a 
heavy  iron  bar  had  fallen.  All  of  a  sudden  a  boy  near 
me  began  to  giggle.  Soon  he  had  everybody  else  around 
him  tittering.  I  hope  he  didn’t  mean  to  do  that.  The 
long  silence  may  have  struck  him  funny.  Anyhow,  I  am 
glad  the  teacher  didn’t  notice  it. 


An  Ill-Tempered  Beauty 

Jimmy  is  a  cranky  old  parrot  that  possesses  what  folks 
call  a  temper.  His  plumage  is  far  superior  to  his  dis¬ 
position.  The  least  little  thing  that  goes  wrong  makes 
him  very  irritable,  and  he  flies  clumsily  around  the  room 
saying  things  which  are  unfit  to  write.  The  only  time  we 
get  a  minute’s  peace  is  when  company  comes.  Then, 
fortunately,  he  is  so  stubborn  that  he  won’t  talk  at  all. 
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Learning  the  Language  of  America 

I  was  born  in  France  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English  when  I  landed  in  America.  When  at  last  I  was 
able  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  strange  language,  I  always 
declared  that  I  should  never  learn  to  like  America.  Now 
I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  school,  and  as 
happy  as  can  be.  I  like  America  so  much  that,  if  I 
should  go  back  to  France  now,  I  am  sure  that  the  French  ' 
people  would  get  the  same  answer  as  the  Americans  got 
when  I  was  a  homesick  child  in  a  strange  land. 


The  Circus  Parade 

The  world’s  greatest  circus,  as  the  billboards  called 
it,  came  to  our  town  yesterday.  The  trumpeters  led  the 
parade  blaring  forth  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  circus. 
Next  came  the  horses  beautifully  sleek  and  handsomely 
harnessed,  bearing  on  their  backs  lady  riders  not  so 
good-looking.  Then  came  the  lumbering  tank  wagons  with 
their  load  of  wild  beasts,  most  of  them  pacing  up  and 
down  their  narrow  cells,  restless  for  freedom.  Then  to 
the  joy  and  awe  of  children  came  the  herd  of  great 


The  Circus  Parade 


stone-gray  elephants,  each  grasping  in  his  trunk  the 
tail  of  the  one  ahead.  At  the  very  end  came  the  over¬ 
worked,  and  not  over-tuneful,  steam  organ.  When  all 
had  passed  I  wondered  whether  the  performers  them¬ 
selves  really  believed  it  was  a  great  circus. 
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5.  ENDINGS 

A  good  closing  sentence  is  even  more  important  than  a 
good  beginning  sentence.  Last  impressions  are  remembered 
longest.  It  may  be  a  part  of  the  story,  or  it  may  be  a  personal 
comment  on  the  story  that  gives  us  a  new  idea.  In  either  case 
it  should  add  something  of  value  to  the  story. 

Reading  to  Grandma 

I  spend  a  few  miserable  moments  every  evening.  My 
grandmother  has  me  read  the  newspaper  to  her  every 
day.  I  wouldn’t  mind  it  so  if  she  didn’t  pick  out  such 
dry  news.  She  makes  me  read  the  dullest  happenings 
that  were  ever  printed.  Her  favorite  topics  are  the 
deaths  and  funerals.  I  have  to  read  about  the  floral 
tributes  and  she  sees  that  I  don’t  skip  any.  I  wish  that 
she  would  subscribe  to  a  paper  without  obituaries. 

The  closing  sentence  in  this  paragraph  is  good.  It  is  a 
personal  comment,  and,  while  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  story  of 
what  happens  every  evening,  it  does  add  something  that  is 
related  to  the  story.  It  expresses  the  desire  of  the  writer  for  a 
way  of  escape  from  the  dull  reading  that  grandmother  insists 
upon  each  evening. 


Wanted:  A  Fairy  Godmother 

A  fairy  godmother  is  just  the  friend  I’m  looking  for. 
We  have  oral  compositions  every  week,  and  it’s  agony 
for  me  to  find  a  subject.  Every  time  I  think  I  have  a 
good  one  it  always  proves  to  be  uninteresting.  The  faces 
of  my  audience  tell  me  this.  I  often  wish  I  had  a  fairy 
godmother  who  would  help  me  at  these  distressing 
times.  I  envy  pupils  who  tell  interesting  and  funny 
stories,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  think  up  some  good 
ones,  too.  A  (airy  godmother  will  never  have  to  ask  me 
twice  what  I  want. 
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Wanted,  a  Fairy  Godmother 

The  ending  of  this  paragraph  is  good.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
story  and  ends  it  brightly. 


An  Exception  to  His  Kind 

All  bulls  are  not  fierce.  A  short,  heavily  built  Jersey 
bull  lived  on  the  farm  where  I  spent  my  vacation.  He 
was  the  kindest  animal  I  had  ever  met.  He  wore  no  ring 
in  his  nose,  and  was  not  kept  in  confinement,  as  is  often 
the  case.  In  fact  he  was  everything  a  bull  should  not  be. 
He  was  very  fond  of  sweets,  and  when  I  had  candy  in 
my  pocket  he  would  follow  me  around  like  a  dog, 
patiently  waiting  for  a  taste  of  the  sweets.  Red  did  not 
irritate  him,  as  they  say  it  does  generally,  and  no  one 
who  wore  that  color  had  to  keep  his  distance.  Although 
his  ugly  face  prevented  nervous  people  from  going  too 
near  him,  he  delighted  in  the  attention  of  strangers.  In 
every  way  he  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  everything 
that  we  believe  about  these  fierce  animals.  His  owner 
was  very  fond  of  him,  having  brought  him  up  from 
birth.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  bull’s  kindness  to 
others. 


The  closing  of  this  paragraph  expresses  what  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  is  the  explanation  of  the  animal’s  unusual  qualities.  It 
makes  a  good  ending  because  it  adds  a  new  idea  to  the  story. 
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Overcoming  a  Great  Fear 

We  marched  into  the  assembly  hall  and  took  our  usual 
places.  The  room  became  very  quiet  and  I,  hearing  my 
name  called,  arose  shivering.  I  walked  to  the  platform 
feeling  that  a  thousand  eyes  were  staring  at  me.  With  a 
sickening  feeling  and  a  face  as  white  as  chalk  I  stammered 
through  my  first  sentence.  Gradually  this  nervousness 
left  me,  and  by  the  time  my  composition  was  finished  I 
was  myself  again.  My  paragraph  was  not  perfect,  of 
course,  and  I  received  some  helpful  criticism.  One  pupil 
found  something  to  praise.  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my 
seat. 

This  ending  is  poor.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  paragraph.  It 
tells  something  that  everybody  knows.  The  ending  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  writer  had  said:  When  I 
reached  my  seat  I  thought  how  foolish  I  had  been  to  be  frightened; 
or,  Since  then  I  have  felt  quite  comfortable  on  the  platform . 


My  Unmannerly  Brother 

My  brother  has  one  of  the  loudest  voices  in  the  room. 
Sometimes  I  get  permission  to  whisper  to  him  at  his 
desk.  Whenever  I  do,  I  am  sure  to  be  humiliated.  He 
bellows  out  an  answer  like  a  pirate.  This  causes  the 
other  children  to  turn  around  and  look  at  us  wonder- 
ingly.  I  am  ashamed  of  him  and  for  him.  I  hate  to 
think  we  have  such  a  member  in  our  family. 

\\  ould  this  paragraph  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  following 
sentence  were  added:  Sometimes  I  think  my  mother  must  have 
adopted  him ? 


Disgraced 

Woe  to  the  next  one  that  disgraces  our  family!  The 
other  day  my  brother  got  up  in  front  of  the  class  to  tell 
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a  story.  Maybe  he  had  stage  fright.  At  any  rate  he 
couldn’t  say  a  word.  The  teacher  made  him  sit  in  a 
chair  which  she  keeps  near  her  desk  for  those  who  need 
to  do  a  little  more  thinking  about  their  composition.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  principal  came  in  at  that 
moment  to  talk  to  the  teacher.  When  he  saw  my 
brother,  in  the  chair  of  dishonor,  a  knowing  look  passed 
between  him  and  my  teacher.  I  hope  my  principal  doesn’t 
think  that  all  our  family  are  the  same. 

Read  the  ending  sentence.  Is  it  part  of  the  story  of  what 
happened  in  the  composition  period?  Is  it  a  personal  comment? 
Does  it  add  a  new  idea  to  the  paragraph? 


Only  Half  There 

I  was  skating  around  the  common  when  the  boys 
asked  me  to  join  them  in  a  hockey  game.  As  they  had 
heard  that  I  was  a  good  goal-tender  they  put  me  there. 
In  less  than  a  few  minutes  the  puck  came  whizzing 
toward  the  goal.  With  all  my  force  I  tossed  it  back  to 
midfield.  Again  the  puck  came  toward  our  goal,  followed 
by  a  boy  on  the  opposite  side.  I  tried  to  take  it  from 
him,  but  he  got  excited  and  struck  me  squarely  across  the 
face.  At  the  time  it  was  not  known  that  he  had  loosened 
a  front  tooth,  and  all  the  boys  thought  it  was  a  great 
joke.  When  they  learned  of  my  injury  they  were  all  very 
sorry,  especially  the  boy  who  accidentally  struck  me. 
That  experience  ended  my  pride  in  my  ability  as  a 
goal-tender. 

Is  this  ending  good  or  poor?  Why? 


Living  in  the  Future 

For  the  past  month  I  have  found  it  hard  to  keep  from 
giving  way  to  daydreaming  in  the  schoolroom.  When 
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my  name  is  called  suddenly  I  come  out  of  my  trance, 
but  I  am  in  a  dense  London  fog  as  far  as  knowing  what 
is  going  on.  My  teacher  hit  it  on  the  head  when  she 
applied  to  me  Poe’s  description  of  the  Raven,  which 
“perched  and  sat  and  nothing  more.,,  The  explanation 
is  that  father  has  just  bought  a  cottage  at  the  seashore 
and  I  cannot  wait  for  school  to  be  over.  Meanwhile  I 
sit  and  dream  of  all  the  fun  I  shall  have  in  the  little 
house  by  the  sea. 

Would  this  paragraph  be  as  satisfactory  if  the  closing 
sentence  were  omitted? 


A  Wonder  at  Composition 

I  envy  the  genius  of  one  of  the  boys  in  my  class  for 
fine  language  stories.  When  his  turn  comes,  I  sit  back  in 
my  seat  for  genuine  enjoyment.  The  rest  of  the  class 
admire  him,  too.  You  can  tell  by  the  animated  look  on 
their  faces  when  he  goes  to  the  front  of  the  room.  His 
subjects  are  unusual.  He  tells  of  things  in  his  everyday 
experience  that  the  rest  of  us  never  think  of.  When  my 
turn  comes,  the  faces  of  my  classmates  look  gloomy. 

Is  this  story  finished?  Can  you  suggest  an  ending  sentence? 


The  Boys’  Favorite  Song 

During  these  closing  weeks  of  school  we  have  the 
privilege  during  the  music  period  of  choosing  the  songs 
we  like.  I  am  at  the  piano.  Some  of  the  boys  insist  on 
naming  “When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie,” 
because  they  know  I  detest  it.  Every  time  they  get 
their  choice  they  look  at  me  with  a  broad  grin.  The  more 
bored  I  look,  the  louder  they  sing. 

Write  a  satisfactory  ending  for  this  paragraph — one  that 
adds  something  to  the  paragraph. 


ADDING  DETAILS 
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6.  ADDING  DETAILS 

In  order  to  make  your  story  real,  so  that  those  who  hear  or 
read  it  can  actually  see  what  you  see  and  experience  what  you 
experience,  you  must  have  more  than  the  bare  bones  of  a 
narrative.  You  must  make  the  situations  and  the  persons 
real  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  details  to  make  the-  listener 
or  the  reader  feel  the  experience  as  you  yourself  felt  it.  Only 
when  you  make  others  share  the  experience,  can  you  make  it 
real  to  them. 

From  the  first  of  the  following  pair  of  paragraphs  the 
details  have  been  omitted.  Notice  how  much  more  interesting 
the  second  paragraph  is,  because  of  the  added  details: 


Sweet  Revenge 

A  fourth-grade  boy  has  been  bothering  us  older  girls. 
I  threatened  to  tell  his  teacher.  That  afternoon  when  I 
entered  his  room  on  an  errand,  I  saw  him  in  a  front  seat. 
The  moment  he  saw  me  his  expression  changed.  He  was 
sure  I  was  going  to  tell  his  teacher  about  him. 

Sweet  Revenge 

A  fourth-grade  youngster,  who  thinks  he  is  very 
smart,  takes  delight  in  bothering  us  older  girls  on  the 
way  home  from  school.  The  other  day  I  threatened  to 
tell  his  teacher  about  his  bad  manners,  but  my  threat 
only  made  him  more  unpleasant.  That  very  afternoon 
it  happened  that  I  was  sent  around  the  building  to 
collect  attendance  slips.  When  I  entered  one  of  the 
fourth-grade  rooms,  the  first  person  I  spied  was  that 
little  pest  sitting  in  a  front  seat.  The  moment  he  saw 
me,  the  change  in  his  expression  showed  that  he  thought 
his  end  had  come.  The  teacher  just  then  was  busy  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  so  the  little  rascal’s  torture 
was  prolonged.  As  I  passed  by  his  desk  on  my  way  out 
I  gave  him  a  hard  look,  but  his  face  had  lost  all  the 
boldness  that  it  expresses  when  he  waylays  us  after  school. 
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Here  is  another  paragraph  that  lacks  details  enough  to 
make  it  interesting: 

My  Maiden  Effort 

The  spectacle  of  the  crowded  assembly  hall  filled  me 
with  dread  as  I  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  It 
was  my  maiden  attempt  at  oratory.  I  felt  as  though  my 
legs  would  refuse  to  hold  me  up.  Finally  I  regained  my 
confidence,  and  went  through  with  the  rest  of  the  speech. 

Here  is  the  same  paragraph  with  interesting  details  added : 

My  Maiden  Effort 

The  spectacle  of  the  assembly  hall  crowded  with 
teachers  and  schoolmates  filled  me  with  an  awful  dread 
as  I  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  This  was  my 
maiden  attempt  at  oratory.  The  first  few  sentences  I 


My  Maiden  Effort 


mumbled  did  not  sound  at  all  as  I  had  planned  they 
should.  Every  time  I  glanced  at  the  sea  of  faces  in 
front  of  me  my  mind  became  a  blank.  Then  I  would  try 
to  steady  myself,  but  it  was  no  use.  I  felt  as  though  my 
legs  would  sink  under  me.  Finally  my  fear  left  me,  I 
regained  my  confidence  and  went  through  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  I  left  the 
stage  amid  the  applause  that  greeted  my  first  attempt. 


ADDING  DETAILS 
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Here  is  another  pair: 

Not  So  Pleasant 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  having  the  honor  of 
collecting  the  attendance  slips.  I  have  a  brother  in  one 
of  the  lower  grades,  and  his  teacher  seems  to  think  that 
I’m  responsible  for  everything  he  does.  The  minute  I  go 
into  the  room  she  begins  about  my  brother.  I  have 
plenty  of  troubles  of  my  own,  without  having  to  carry 
my  brother’s  troubles. 

Not  So  Pleasant 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  having  the  honor  of  — 
collecting  the  attendance  slips.  I  have  a  brother  in  one 
of  the  lower  grades,  and  his  teacher  seems  to  think  that 
I’m  responsible  for  everything  he  does.  Every  time  I  go 
into  the  room,  she  has  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell  me  about  him. 

It  is  always  that  my  brother  does  not  know  his  geog¬ 
raphy,  or  that  he  doesn’t  study,  or  that  I  should  help 
him  with  his  arithmetic.  I  am  hardly  inside  the  door 
when  she  begins  on  my  brother.  I  try  to  get  away  as 
fast  as  I  can  without  being  disrespectful.  I  have  plenty 
of  troubles  of  my  own,  without  having  to  carry  my 
brother’s  troubles. 


Mention  the  details  that  make  the  second  paragraph  more 
interesting. 

The  paragraphs  you  have  just  studied  show  how  much 
details  add  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  stories. 
But  the  details  you  mention  must  really  help  the  story.  Un¬ 
necessary  details  are  worse  than  no  details  at  all,  because 
they  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  story,  and  detract  from 
the  interest  of  it. 

See  if  you  can  improve  the  following  paragraphs  by  adding 
interesting  and  lifelike  details: 
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Nothing  ever  makes  me  happier  than  a  good  report 
card.  Last  month  I  received  a  better  mark  than  I  have 
for  a  long  time.  It’s  a  wonder  the  card  wasn’t  worn  out 
from  the  number  of  times  I  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it. 

During  our  written  arithmetic  the  room  is  very  silent. 
All  you  can  hear  is  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  scribbling 
of  figures,  and  the  rubbing  of  erasers.  When  the  warning 
bell  sounds  there  is  a  wild  scramble  to  finish  the  last 
figuring  before  the  papers  are  collected. 


7.  UNNECESSARY  DETAILS 

Study  carefully  this  paragraph: 

The  Special  Orchestra 

The  special  orchestra  is  formed  by  selection  from  the 
members  of  the  elementary  orchestras  all  over  the  city. 
I  belong  to  an  elementary  school  orchestra.  A  certain 
number  of  the  best  players  from  each  school  is  chosen. 
Three  were  chosen  from  our  school,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones.  I  was  sorry  for  those  who  were  not 
selected.  The  special  orchestra  performs  at  graduations 
and  other  important  occasions  in  the  schools.  We  have 
an  invitation  to  play  at  the  coming  celebration  in  honor 
of  George  Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  give 
a  special  concert  in  one  of  the  central  halls.  To  play 
before  such  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  is  my 
reward  for  long  hours  of  patient  practicing  and  re¬ 
hearsing. 


The  second  sentence  is  an  unnecessary  detail,  because  the 
story  is  about  the  special  orchestra.  The  fifth  sentence  adds 
nothing  to  the  story.  Is  the  seventh  sentence  a  necessary 
detail? 

Reread  the  paragraph  with  these  sentences  omitted,  and 
notice  how  much  more  smoothly  the  story  moves. 


UNNECESSARY  DETAILS 
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Misunderstood 

When  I  am  sent  to  the  fourth-grade  room  on  an 
errand  by  the  principal,  three  or  four  little  friends  of 
mine  expect  me  to  smile  and  nod  at  them  as  I  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  room.  The  principal  frequently  sends 
me  on  errands.  I  never  make  mistakes  in  repeating  a 
message.  If  I  don’t  look  at  each  friend  individually,  I 
am  told  after  school  that  I  am  too  proud.  I  tell  them 
that  I  see  them,  but  do  not  wish  to  smile  at  them  for 
fear  the  teacher  will  not  think  it  good  manners. 

Which  sentences  in  this  paragraph  are  unnecessary  details? 


In  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  there  is  a  sentence 
which  adds  an  unnecessary  detail.  Can  you  find  it? 

At  the  Telephone  Desk 

We  have  just  moved  into  our  new  school  building. 

The  principal’s  office  is  on  the  second  floor.  The  first 
time  I  was  called  to  attend  the  telephone  switchboard  in 
the  principal’s  office,  my  heart  was  going  fast.  When  I 
sat  down  in  front  of  it,  I  hoped  that  no  light  would  show 
up  while  I  was  on  duty.  But  soon  a  little  red  light 
appeared,  and  I  took  up  the  receiver  with  shaking  hands. 

I  was  so  excited  I  couldn’t  understand  what  the  teacher 
was  saying,  and  the  principal’s  secretary  had  to  come 
to  help  me  out.  Soon,  however,  I  began  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  and  now  I  am  as  eager  to  go  on  switchboard 
duty  as  I  was  afraid  to  go  at  first. 

Family  Pride 

Children  sometimes  think  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  a  teacher  who  is  a  relative.  But  it  doesn’t  work 
with  a  boy  in  our  room,  whose  aunt  is  the  teacher.  He 
belongs  in  another  school  district.  He  gets  no  favors 
from  her  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  much  stricter 
with  him  than  with  the  rest  of  us.  I  suppose  our  teacher 
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feels  that  a  member  of  her  family  ought  to  be  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  thankful  that  I  do  not  have  to 
keep  up  her  family  pride. 

Brief  but  Clear 

Our  teacher  is  always  telling  us  of  the  importance  of 
saying  things  briefly  and  to  the  point.  Some  of  us  seem 
to  apply  it  only  in  the  composition  period.  Surely  she 
has  a  right  to  say  it,  if  anybody  has,  because  she  has 
learned  the  art  of  putting  much  into  a  few  words.  If  I 
needed  any  proof  of  this,  I  found  it  on  my  report  card 
last  month.  I  received  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  she  wrote  a  little  note  to  father. 
There  were  only  seven  words  in  what  she  wrote,  but 
those  seven  words  seemed  to  tell  father  more  than  I 
wanted  him  to  know.  Father  was  brief,  too. 

A  Last-Sentence  Expert 

The  pupils  who  sit  near  me  must  think  I’m  a  wonder 
at  writing  last  sentences.  They  are  not  always  easy  to 
write.  One  day  a  girl  gave  the  boy  who  sits  in  front  of 
me  her  paper  to  make  a  last  sentence  for  her.  When  he 
refused,  she  gave  it  to  me.  I  don’t  know  why  she  chose 
me.  Ever  since  then  I’ve  been  doing  a  rushing  business. 

I  think  I  shall  have  to  charge  a  nickel  a  sentence. 

8.  CRITICIZING  PARAGRAPHS 


The  Composition  Period 

The  composition  period  is  very  interesting.  We  have 
three  composition  periods  each  week.  That  is  two  periods 
less  than  we  have  in  mathematics.  The  teacher  has 
placed  a  testing  chart  on  the  wall.  Some  pupils  have 
good  stories,  some  poor  ones,  and  some  have  none  at  all. 

This  is  a  poor  paragraph.  It  is  not  about  one  thing  only. 

Ihe  beginning  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  story  will  tell  in 
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what  way  the  period  is  interesting.  The  second  sentence  adds 
nothing  to  the  story  of  the  interesting  period;  nor  does  the 
third.  The  fourth  and  fifth  have  no  relation  to  each  other, 
and  they  do  not  add  to  the  story  of  the  interesting  composition 
period. 

The  following  paragraph  is  much  better: 

The  Composition  Period 

When  our  principal  called  upon  us  for  compositions 
this  morning,  not  one  of  us  volunteered.  The  principal 
said,  “Very  well,  I’ll  tell  you  a  story.”  She  turned  to 
the  blackboard,  and  this  is  what  she  wrote:  “The  7A 
girls  don’t  see  anything,  don’t  hear  anything,  and  can’t 
tell  anything.  Poor  things!  I  hope  they  get  over  it 
soon!”  We  all  laughed,  but  we  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
nevertheless.  I  think  we  all  secretly  resolved  to  keep 
our  eyes  and  ears  open  for  stories  in  the  future. 

The  beginning  sentence  tells  what  happened  when  the 
principal  called  for  compositions.  Each  succeeding  sentence 
is  related  to  the  beginning  sentence.  Each  adds  something 
to  the  story.  Notice  that  the  story  begins  to  move  in  the  very 
first  sentence,  and  that  each  succeeding  sentence  keeps  it 
moving.  The  closing  sentence  is  good  because  it  tells  what  the 
writer  thought  about  it. 


Here  is  another  good  story: 

The  Composition  Period 

In  the  composition  period  we  all  laughed  when  our 
principal  said  that  Helen’s  composition  was  so  bad  it 
was  good.  Pretty  soon  we  discovered  why  the  principal 
made  the  remark.  We  tested  the  paragraph  by  asking 
the  usual  questions,  and  found  that  Helen  had  chosen  a 
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subject  that  was  too  large;  that  there  was  no  point  to 
the  story;  and  that  the  beginning  sentence  was  uninter¬ 
esting.  Helen’s  poor  story  was  really  a  good  example  of 
what  a  composition  should  not  be. 

The  beginning  sentence  is  interesting,  and  starts  the  story 
moving.  Each  succeeding  sentence  unfolds  a  little  more  of  the 
story  about  the  composition  which  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
good  as  an  example  of  what  to  avoid.  The  last  sentence  is  a 
good  one  because  it  sums  up  the  story  effectively. 


A  Christmas  Window 

The  other  day  I  stopped  to  look  at  the  window  of  a 
large  store.  I  always  like  to  do  my  Christmas  shopping 
early.  I  have  several  dollars  saved  in  my  Christmas 
bank.  The  window  was  filled  with  Christmas  gifts. 

There  were  grown-up  people  as  well  as  children  in  the 
crowd.  There  were  toys  and  games  as  well  as  useful 
gifts  on  display.  A  store  policeman  called  out  frequently, 
“Keep  moving!  Keep  moving!” 

Is  this  paragraph  about  one  thing  only ?  What  sentences 
should  be  omitted?  Can  you  add  two  or  three  sentences  that 
will  make  it  a  good  story? 


Christmas  Windows 

The  other  day  I  watched  two  children  gazing  at  the 
toys  in  a  large  store  window.  The  little  girl  was  greatly 
taken  with  a  large  doll  that  had  golden  hair  and  big 
blue  eyes.  Her  tiny  brother  clapped  his  hands  at  the 
sight  of  a  little  woolly  bear  that  held  his  arms  out 
toward  him.  Each  new  toy  they  spied  was  greeted  with 
cries  of  delight.  After  a  while  they  moved  farther  up  the 
street  to  gaze  into  other  windows.  As  they  went  out  of 
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In  a  Christmas  Window 


sight  I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  rich.  If  I 
were,  I  could  make  many  poor  children  happy  on 
Christmas  morning. 

Does  each  sentence  belong  to  the  story?  Mention  the 
details  that  make  the  story  more  interesting.  Why  is  the 
ending  a  good  one? 


A  Sudden  Shower 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  decided  to  go  for  a  walk.  I 
had  to  sew  a  button  on  my  glove  before  I  started.  My 
aunt  was  just  coming  in  as  I  left  the  house  and  I  stood 
talking  to  her  for  a  few  minutes.  I  didn’t  take  my 
umbrella.  I  hadn’t  gone  far  when  it  began  to  rain.  By 
the  time  I  reached  home  my  new  dress  was  ruined. 

Is  this  paragraph  about  one  thing  only?  In  which  sentence 
does  the  story  of  the  shoiver  begin?  How  many  sentences 
really  belong  to  the  story  of  the  sudden  shower?  What  un¬ 
necessary  details  have  been  introduced? 
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A  Sudden  Thunder  Shower 

It  grew  dark  steadily,  and  the  great  black  clouds 
gathering  at  the  north  and  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder  were  sure  signs  of  an  approaching  storm.  Then 
came  a  great  rush  of  wind,  followed  by  a  downpour  of 
rain.  My  brother  and  I  had  gone  out  on  the  piazza  to 
watch  the  storm  approach.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
blinding  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  clap  of  thunder,  that  nearly  split  my  eardrums. 
My  brother  and  I  both  tried  to  get  through  the  door  at 
the  same  time.  We  had  enough  of  watching  the  storm. 


Mention  the  good  points  of  this  story,  as  they  have  been 
discussed  in  this  lesson.  What  effective  details  have  been  put 
in? 


9.  GOOD  AND  POOR  PARAGRAPHS  FOR  CRITICISM 

Making  Practical  Use  of  Language  Lessons 

Sometimes  the  things  we  learn  in  our  language  les¬ 
sons  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use  to  us.  But  I  found 
one  of  them  very  useful.  At  Christmas  time  I  received 
a  nice  gift  from  my  cousin  in  Texas.  I  wrote  her  a  note 
of  thanks,  being  very  careful  to  have  everything  about 
the  letter  exactly  as  we  had  been  taught.  I  showed  it  to 
my  sister  before  I  mailed  it,  and  she  thought  it  was 
wonderful  that  I  could  write  so  perfect  a  letter.  I  was 
still  more  delighted  when  my  cousin  told  me  she  had 
shown  it  to  her  teacher,  who  was  full  of  praise  for  the 
letter.  Our  teacher  often  tells  us  that  the  only  com¬ 
positions  we  have  to  write  after  we  leave  school  are 
letters,  and  that  for  this  reason  we  should  learn  how  to 
write  them  correctly  and  interestingly.  My  letter  to 
my  cousin  proved  that  for  once  I  had  profited  by  what 
I  learned  in  my  composition  work. 
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This  is  an  excellent  paragraph.  The  title  gives  the  story 
in  a  nutshell.  The  beginning  sentence  is  interesting  and 
states  something  to  be  proved.  Each  added  sentence  proves 
how  the  writer  made  use  of  what  she  had  learned  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  work.  The  ending  is  good,  too.  Why? 


An  Embarrassing  Moment 

One  summer  I  decided  to  go  to  the  country  for  a 
vacation.  I  packed  my  clothes  and  went  away  with  my 
uncle.  I  had  a  very  good  time,  but  I  missed  my  friends. 

So  I  came  home  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  As  I  ap¬ 
proached  my  house  I  saw  my  little  dog  at  the  door.  I 
picked  him  up  in  my  arms  and  was  just  about  to  go 
upstairs  when  I  felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  heard  a 
man's  voice  saying,  “I’m  sorry,  miss,  but  that’s  my 
dog.”  I  looked  again,  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  only  one 
black  paw,  whereas  my  dog  has  two.  I  handed  him  over 
with  profound  apologies. 

Is  this  paragraph  about  one  thing  only ?  The  paragraph 
really  contains  two  separate  stories,  either  of  which  would 
make  an  interesting  paragraph.  What  are  they?  To  which 
one  does  the  title  belong? 

See  if  you  can  write  two  separate  stories  out  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  filling  each  in  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  inter¬ 
esting. 


Stars  of  the  Future 

My  work  as  office  girl  is  especially  enjoyable  on  Tues¬ 
days,  because  one  of  the  lower-grade  classes  has  its 
oral  language  stories  on  that  day.  The  language  lesson 
starts  about  the  time  I  go  around  collecting  the  attend¬ 
ance  slips,  and  I  always  regulate  my  speed  so  as  to  reach 
that  particular  room  when  the  children  are  telling  their 
stories.  I  spend  all  the  time  I  can  there,  so  as  to  hear  as 
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many  compositions  as  possible.  Although  their  com¬ 
positions  have  only  three  sentences  in  them,  nearly  all  of 
them  are  interesting.  Some  are  very  bright.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  they  do  wonderful  work  for  third-graders. 
By  the  time  they  reach  the  seventh  grade  they  will  be 
experts  in  composition. 


Criticize  this  composition  by  applying  to  it  the  test  of  a 
good  paragraph:  personal  experience,  single  phase,  good 
beginnings  and  endings,  interesting  details,  attractive  title, 
etc. 


10.  IMPROVING  THE  PARAGRAPH 

You  have  already  seen  in  previous  lessons  (Lesson  5  and 
Lesson  6)  how  interesting  details  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
your  story  by  making  it  more  real  to  the  reader;  and  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  unnecessary  detail  weakens  your  story. 

In  this  lesson  are  presented  several  pairs  of  paragraphs  for 
a  further  study  of  this  important  point.  The  first  of  each 
pair  gives  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  story.  The  details  that  give 
life  to  the  story  have  been  removed.  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  each  pair  the  interesting  details,  that  give  life  and  warmth 
and  feeling  to  the  story,  have  been  restored. 

Study  each  set  carefully,  and  note  the  details  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  paragraph  of  each  set  that  add  clearness  and  interest  and 
fullness  to  the  bare  facts  of  the  first. 


Sister’s  Doll’s  House 

My  little  sister  has  made  a  doll’s  house  out  of  an 
empty  shoe  box.  The  furniture  consists  of  chairs,  a  sofa, 
and  a  table  made  of  paper.  It  contains  a  paper  rug  and  a 
lamp.  Sister  changes  the  color  scheme  frequently. 


IMPROVING  THE  PARAGRAPH 
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Sister’s  Doll’s  House 

My  little  sister  has  the  cutest  doll’s  house  I  ever  saw. 
An  empty  shoe  box  is  the  living-room.  It  is  furnished 
with  tiny  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  a  table,  all  made  of  paper. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  rug  which  sister  made  by 
plaiting  narrow  strips  of  blue  and  orange  paper.  The 
window  curtains  are  strips  of  lace  paper.  The  floor 
lamp  has  a  pill  box  for  the  base,  a  long  flower  pin  for  the 
rod,  and  a  shade  made  from  a  small  circle  of  orange 
paper  folded  through  the  center  many  times.  It  doesn’t 
cost  sister  much  to  refurnish  her  doll’s  house,  so  she 
changes  the  color  scheme  frequently. 


History 

Yesterday  our  teacher  read  us  the  story  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address.  She  read  that  Edward  Everett, 
who  spoke  before  the  president,  made  a  fine  speech. 
Lincoln  thought  his  speech  was  a  failure  because  there 
was  little  applause  at  the  close. 

History 

Some  pupils  think  history  is  dry  and  uninteresting, 
but  to  me  it  is  an  exciting  story,  for  you  never  know  how 
things  come  out.  A  short  time  ago  our  teacher  read  us  a 
story  about  Lincoln  delivering  his  famous  Gettysburg 
address,  and  how  when  he  had  finished  there  was  a 
great  silence,  which  he  thought  meant  failure.  As  our 
teacher  kept  on  reading,  I  pictured  the  president  walking 
slowly  back  to  his  seat,  feeling  as  if  his  speech  had  been 
unworthy  of  him,  and  wishing  that  he  were  a  great  orator 
like  Edward  Everett,  who  had  just  spoken  and  thrilled 
the  people  with  his  words.  And  then  I  rejoiced  to  think 
how  the  Gettysburg  address  is  spoken  in  every  school 
in  the  land,  while  the  oration  of  Edward  Everett  is 
never  quoted.  Often  it  has  happened  in  history  that 
things  which  do  not  seem  important  at  the  time  have 
very  great  consequences  after  many  years  have  passed. 
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Once  Was  Enough 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  dog  followed  me  to  school  and 
had  to  stay  in  with  us  for  the  morning  session.  Ever 
since,  when  we  get  within  sight  of  the  school,  he  leaves 
me  and  runs  home. 


Once  Was  Enough 

Some  people  say  that  dogs  are  wise.  I  have  one  that 
is.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  followed  me  to  school,  and  had 
to  stay  in  with  us  for  the  whole  of  the  morning  session. 


Once  Was  Enough 


When  he  got  out,  he  jumped  around  as  if  he  wanted  to 
tell  me  how  glad  he  was  to  get  out  of  the  place.  Ever 
since  then,  when  he  trots  along  with  me  on  my  way  to 
school,  he  stops  short  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the 
schoolhouse,  takes  one  look  at  it,  wags  his  tail,  and 
skips  merrily  towards  home.  That  one  experience  in 
school  was  enough  for  him. 


W  hen  you  write  a  paragraph,  you  should  always  reread  it 
slowly  and  carefully  to  see  whether  you  cannot  improve  it 
here  and  there  by  the  addition  of  details. 


CHOOSING  GOOD  TITLES 
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The  most  interesting  compositions  on  incidents  of  everyday- 
life  are  written  by  pupils  who  keep  their  eyes  open ,  and  who 
tell  us  not  only  what  they  see,  but  what  they  think  about  what 
they  see. 

11.  CHOOSING  GOOD  TITLES 

The  title  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  composition  and 
is  worth  thinking  about  with  as  much  care  as  you  give  the 
subject  matter  of  your  paragraph. 

A  good  title  should  be  brief  and  attractive.  It  should  give 
the  gist  of  the  paragraph.  But  it  should  not  betray  the  point  of 
the  story.  One-word  titles  should  be  avoided. 

Red  and  Ready 

There  are  times  when  red  hair  is  not  such  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  There  is  a  boy  in  this  room  who  says  he  can 
make  up  eight  stories  about  his  red  hair.  I  envy  him 
very  much.  Day  after  day  I  scratch  my  brown  head 
trying  to  think  of  a  subject  without  success.  This  boy 
has  a  subject  that  never  gets  stale.  I  can’t  say  that  I’d 
like  to  have  red  hair,  but  I  can  see  where  it  comes  in 
handy  now  and  then. 

Red  and  Ready  is  an  excellent  title,  because  it  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  story — of  the  boy  who  was  always  ready 
with  a  story,  because  his  red  hair  supplied  an  endless  number 
of  stories.  There  is  something  in  the  sound  of  the  title,  too, 
that  is  attractive.  What  is  it? 

Another: 

A  Picture  of  Happiness 

We  had  been  riding  a  long  way  through  the  hills  of 
Vermont  when  we  stopped  to  rest  and  lunch  near  a  little 
white  cottage  with  roses  climbing  above  the  door.  Two 
little  children  were  playing  in  a  near-by  field.  As  I 
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looked,  an  old  lady  came  out  and  called  to  them  in  a 
pleasant  voice.  The  message  must  have  been  an  agree¬ 
able  one,  for  both  children  started  on  the  run  to  the 
house  with  cries  of  delight.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  pleasant  old  lady  was  their  grandmother,  and  that 
she  had  prepared  some  surprise  for  them  in  the  form  of 
goodies.  I  often  think  of  the  old  lady  and  the  children. 

I  hope  they  are  happy  still. 

This  is  another  good  title.  Why?  What  other  titles  can 
you  suggest  for  this  story? 

What  appropriate  titles  can  you  suggest  for  the  following 
paragraphs?  Remember  that  a  good  title  is  brief  (but  prefer¬ 
ably  not  a  single  word)  and  sums  up  the  point  of  the  story 
without  giving  the  point  away. 

One  of  the  girls  in  the  eighth  grade  told  me  that 
among  the  songs  they  are  practicing  for  graduation  is 
one  called  “Laughter  in  May.”  That  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
a  very  appropriate  song,  because  I  don’t  see  how  a  girl 
can  laugh  in  May  if  she  isn’t  going  to  be  graduated  in 
June.  There  is  no  laughter  in  this  month  for  me,  for  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  yet  that  I  shall  be  promoted  to  the 
eighth  grade.  I’m  afraid  a  funeral  march  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  my  case. 

One  summer  day  when  my  brother  and  I  were  walking 
in  the  country  we  came  upon  an  old  house  at  the  edge  of 
a  wood.  It  looked  so  dilapidated  that  we  decided  that  it 
must  be  deserted.  We  approached  it  with  some  timidity, 
talking  in  whispers.  A  door  in  the  rear  was  hanging  lialf 
open.  Finally,  growing  bolder,  we  stepped  inside.  Even 
our  whispers  sounded  loud  in  the  empty  rooms.  My 
brother  started  up  the  old  stairs,  but  suddenly  turned 
around  and  came  running  back  again.  Some  sound  he 
had  heard  put  a  stop  to  his  explorations.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  some  deserted  houses  get  the  name  of  being  haunted, 
so  many  queer  noises  come  from  the  interior. 


REVISING  YOUR  FIRST  DRAFT 
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A  Busybody 

There  is  a  woman  in  our  neighborhood  who  never  minds 
her  own  affairs.  There  are  many  people  like  her  in  the 
world .  Whenever  anything  happens  she  is  the  first  to 
know  it,  and  she  adds  a  little  more  to  it.  We  call  her  Mrs. 
Probe  the  Second,  after  the  woman  in  the  newspaper  comic 
section.  In  good  weather  she  hangs  out  of  her  window, 
taking  in  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  yard  and  on  the 
street.  In  winter  she  sits  by  the  closed  window  so  as  not 
to  miss  anything.  We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  she 
should  probe  at  some  of  the  dirt  that  she  hasn’t  time  to 
sweep  out  of  the  corners. 

Does  the  title  give  an  idea  of  the  story  that  follows? 
What  sentence  could  be  dropped  out  and  never  be  missed? 
Does  each  sentence  help  us  to  make  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
busybody?  What  about  the  ending  sentence?  Is  it  a  telling 
sentence  or  a  thinking  sentence? 

Flower  Messages 

Flowers  bring  happiness  to  many  a  person  who  is  sad 
or  ill.  Their  cheerful  colors  brighten  many  a  dark  corner. 

They  bring  joy  to  people  in  hospitals  and  smiles  are 
brought  back  to  faces  white  with  pain.  Flowers  cannot 
sing,  or  play,  or  tell  stories,  but  still  they  can  bring  mes¬ 
sages  of  happiness  and  love.  Rose  is  my  name,  and  I  hope 
to  bring  as  much  joy  to  others  as  flowers  have  brought 
to  me. 

Is  the  title  an  appropriate  one?  Notice  how  each  sentence 
adds  to  the  happiness  thought  that  is  expressed  in  the  first 
sentence?  What  do  you  think  of  the  ending? 

12.  REVISING  YOUR  FIRST  DRAFT 

Theie  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  who  can  make  you 
a  bettei  writer  than  you  are  now.  That  person  is  yourself. 

Only  a  few  pupils  in  any  school  have  the  gift  of  writing. 
Those  who  become  good  writers  are  pupils  who  take  pride  in 
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their  work,  and  take  pains  with  every  bit  of  writing  they  do. 
They  are  never  content  with  anything  short  of  the  best,  and 
they  are  willing  to  put  a  lot  of  hard  work  into  the  improvement 
of  their  composition. 

The  secret  of  success  in  writing  is  rewriting.  Thackeray,  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  story-writers,  tells  us  that  he  worked 
three  weeks  on  a  single  paragraph.  How  can  you  expect  to 
write  a  good  paragraph  in  three  minutes? 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  author  of  many  delightful  stories, 
said  that  he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville  nine  times  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  How  many 
times  are  you  in  the  habit  of  rewriting  your  paragraphs? 

Of  Macaulay,  another  famous  writer,  it  is  recorded  that  he 
could  not  rest  “until  the  punctuation  was  correct  to  a  comma; 
until  every  paragraph  ended  with  a  telling  sentence,  and  every 
sentence  flowed  like  running  water.”  How  much  attention  do 
you  give  to  these  matters  before  you  hand  your  composition 
to  your  teacher?  How  much  does  it  disturb  your  rest,  if  these 
things  have  not  been  done? 

There  have  been  men  and  women  of  great  genius,  no  doubt, 
who  could,  and  probably  did,  write  perfect  things  the  first 
time  they  tried.  But  geniuses  are  very  rare;  it  is  too  soon  to 
count  yourself  one.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  great  writers 
who  have  left  an  account  of  their  methods  of  work  agree  in 
saying  that  the  big  thing  in  learning  to  write  well  is  learning 
to  rewrite. 

How  many  times  did  you  rewrite  the  last  paragraph  you 
passed  in  to  your  teacher? 

Study  the  photograph  of  the  composition  opposite  this 
page.  Notice  the  great  pains  the  writer  took  in  revising  it. 
Beginning  with  the  first  sentence,  discuss  each  change  and 
correction,  and  state  what  value,  if  any,  each  had  in  the 
improvement  of  the  paragraph. 
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CHAPTER  II 

WORD  STUDY 

1.  LEARNING  TO  USE  THE  DICTIONARY 

LOCATING  WORDS 

The  dictionary  is  one  of  your  best  friends.  Especially  is  it 
a  friend  in  need.  When  you  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  a 
word,  the  dictionary  will  tell  you  the  correct  way.  When  you 
are  uncertain  about  the  spelling  o-f  a  word,  the  dictionary  will 
end  your  doubt.  When  you  meet  a  new  word  for  the  first 
time,  your  dictionary  will  tell  you  its  meaning. 

In  the  case  of  many  words,  the  dictionary  not  only  gives 
the  meaning  that  you  soek,  but  gives  also  a  list  of  words — 
called  synonyms — which  mean  almost  the  same  as  the  word 
you  are  looking  for.  In  some  cases  the  opposites  of  the  words 
( antonyms )  are  given.  Thus,  by  constant  use  of  the  dictionary 
our  supply  of  words  increases  steadily  in  size  and  in  variety. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  the  dictionary  records  a  brief 
history  of  each  word,  the  country  in  which  it  was  born,  its 
long  travels,  the  good  fortune  and  the  misfortunes  it  under¬ 
went  through  the  centuries,  until  it  found  at  last  a  home  in  the 
English  language. 

I  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  help  you  more  in 
your  study  of  English  than  the  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary. 

To  get  the  most  value  out  of  your  dictionary  you  must  learn 
to  locate  a  word  without  too  much  fumbling  among  the 
pages,  lo  be  able  to  do  this  you  should  know  the  alphabet 
backward  and  forward,  and  should  learn  by  practice  to  open 
the  book  to  a  place  somewhere  near  where  the  word  you  are 
looking  for  may  be  found. 
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Exercise  1 

1.  Repeat  the  alphabet. 

2.  What  letter  comes  just  before  k ?  before  e;  l;  s;  m;  r? 

3.  What  letters  between  /  and  l;  j  and  o;  m  and  s; 

c  and  h? 

4.  What  letter  is  near  the  middle  of  the  dictionary? 

5.  Half-way  to  the  middle? 

6.  Half-way  between  the  middle  and  the  end? 


Exercise  2 

In  how  many  minutes  can  you  locate  the  twelve  words  in. 
the  following  list,  making  note  of  each  page  number? 

direction  holiday  jerk  knowledge 

lofty  machinery  balloon  factory 

record  useful  guest  satisfactory 

Practice  finding  these  words  until  you  cut  down  your  time 
one-half. 


Exercise  3 

When  several  words  begin  with  the  same  letter,  you  should 
look  at  the  second  letter  of  each  in  order  to  arrange  them 
alphabetically. 

Arrange  the  words  of  each  column  in  alphabetical  order: 


circular 

rigid 

tender 

scamper 

correction 

regular 

tinkle 

stanza 

carriage 

rusty 

tone 

slavery 

ceremony 

roam 

tanned 

shallow 

curtain 

rapid 

tunnel 

snatch 

In  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  which  letter  in 
each  word  determines  the  alphabetical  order? 
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Arrange  the  words  of  each  column  in  alphabetical  order: 


glee 

trunk 

stare 

speech 

glide 

treat 

steep 

spade 

glue 

trinket 

stove 

spoil 

globe 

troop 

study 

sputter 

gladness 

trader 

stiff 

spider 

Write  on  a 

slip  of  paper  the  pages  in  your  dictionary  on 

which  the  following  words  appear.  How  many  can  you  find  in 

one  minute? 

In  two? 

stray 

shelter 

slight 

socket 

scold 

sincere 

snarled 

synonym 

swoop 

surgeon 

select 

squander 

special 

steady 

screw 

smart 

Exercise  4 

Arrange  the  words  of  each 

column  in 

the  order  in  which 

they  appear  in  the  dictionary: 

abate 

sake 

sand 

strain 

arise 

save 

seam 

stretch 

accede 

sale 

soap 

struck 

astir 

sank 

side 

strength 

awake 

sample 

set 

stress 

afraid 

safe 

supper 

strew 

alert 

same 

seal 

strand 

apart 

satin 

seat 

straw 

adrift 

sack 

soar 

straddle 

aghast 

saddle 

sugar 

streak 

ahead 

sap 

second 

strut 

akin 

sassafras 

sedate 

stroke 

Arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the  pupils  in 
your  row.  If  two  of  them  have  the  same  last  name,  the  first 
name  determines  the  alphabetical  order,  as: 

Brown,  Anna 
Brown,  Mary 


USING  THE  DICTIONARY 
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Exercise  5 

In  the  following  groups  of  words  the  fourth  letter  in  each 
word  determines  the  alphabetical  order.  Why? 


Arrange  the 

words  of  each  column  alphabetically: 

subside 

throat 

reason 

swim 

subtract 

thread 

ream 

swift 

subway 

thrust 

read 

swirl 

sublet 

thrash 

reach 

swing 

submerge 

thrift 

real 

switch 

In  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  the  fifth  letter  of 
each  word  determines  the  alphabetical  order.  Why? 

Arrange  the  words  of  each  column  alphabetically. 


supply  strict  shrink 

suppose  string  shrill 

supper  strife  shrivel 

suppress  stride  shrimp 

suppurate  strip  shriek 


How  long  does  it  take  you  to  find  the  pages  on  which  the 
following  words  appear? 


beggar 

ghost 

hinder 

juicy 

busy 

govern 

hotel 

join 

boat 

gallop 

hearty 

jest 

brittle 

gleam 

huddle 

just 

benefit 

general 

haste 

jeer 

2.  USING  THE  DICTIONARY 

Pronunciation : 

The  dictionary  shows  us  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
words.  Take  the  word  linoleum,  for  example. 

li-no'le-um  (li-no'lS-um) 
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First  we  find  the  word  divided  into  syllables  for  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  with  a  mark  (')  over  the  accented  syllable.  Other  marks 
are  placed  over  the  vowels  to  indicate  how  each  is  to  be 
sounded.  A  key  to  these  sounds  is  found  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  the  dictionary;  or  in  some  dictionaries,  at  the  top  of 
the  page. 


The  Dictionary  Offers  Us  .  .  . 


Abbreviation : 

After  the  parenthesis  containing  the  pronunciation  we  find 
the  letter  n.  This  abbreviation  indicates  the  part  of  speech: 
linoleum  is  a  noun. 

Derivation : 

h  ollowing  the  abbreviation,  the  early  history  (or  derivation ) 
of  the  word  is  given  in  some  such  form  as  this: 

L.  linum  flax  +  oleum  oil 

This  means  that  the  word  linoleum  comes  from  the  Latin 
(L.)  words  for  flax  and  oil. 

Definitions: 

Next  come  the  definitions.  The  first  definition  of  linoleum 
is  a  kind  of  thickened  linseed  oil.  The  second  meaning  is  a 
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kind  of  floor  covering  made  from  thickened  linseed  oil  mixed 
with  ground  cork  and  backed  with  canvas. 

Frequently  more  than  one  definition  is  given.  Always 
select  the  one  that  fits  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  is  used. 
You  should  define  a  noun  by  a  noun,  a  verb  by  a  verb,  an  ad¬ 
jective  by  an  adjective,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  other  abbreviations  used  in  the 
dictionary : 

sing.  comp.  adv. 

pi.  conj.  syn. 

prep.  adj.  (ora.)  interj. 

Can  you  tell  what  each  of  these  stands  for? 


Exercise  1 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  following  words?  From 
what  language  is  it  derived? 

sculptor,  acrobat,  admire,  bangle,  bonbon,  fork,  hermit, 
hero,  hesitate,  lantern,  mural,  palatial,  prescribe 


Exercise  2 

Look  up  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  following 
words : 


dairy 

decease 

deference 

empire 

diary 

disease 

difference 

umpire 

loose 

quite 

lightening 

statue 

lose 

quiet 

lightning 

stature 

steady 

wander 

weather 

casual 

study 

wonder 

whether 

causal 
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3.  SYNONYMS 

If  you  look  up  the  word  hopeless  in  the  dictionary  you  will 
find,  after  the  definitions,  some  or  all  of  the  following: 


Syn. — Desponding,  despondent,  disconsolate,  downcast, 
forlorn. 


leap  jump 

Synonyms 


These  words  are  called  synonyms — words  that  have  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  meaning.  The  abbreviation  is  Syn. 

Exercise  1 

What  synonyms  does  the  dictionary  give  for  these  words? 

d°ubt  _  generous  talkative 

excursion  reduce  magnify 

Exercise  2 

Rearrange  the  following  words  in  pairs  so  that  each  pair 
will  be  synonyms: 


honest 

stream 

want 

value 

fatigued 

upright 

impede 

solitary 

entire 

complete 

alone 

hinder 

strife 

weary 

discord 

need 

current 

prize 

SYNONYMS 
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Exercise  3 

Arrange  the  following  words  in  pairs  so  that  each  pair  will 
be  synonyms: 


swift 

thin 

slender 

bravery 

worry 

toil 

legend 

labor 

courage 

censure 

calm 

rapid 

fright 

tale 

alarm 

placid 

blame 

anxiety 

Give  one  or  more  synonyms  for  each  of  the  following  words: 


package 

crowd 

extremely 

boy 

job 

beat 

attempt 

clever 

polite 

silly 

fierce 

hide 

alarm 

wreck 

jump 

awkward 

vacant 

joy 

anger 

cautious 

Exercise  4 

Give  synonyms  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences: 

We  hope  to  retain  our  old  customers. 

She  departed  for  Florida. 

Something  should  be  done  to  better  conditions. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

We  have  stopped  sending  out  catalogues. 

His  efforts  were  useless. 

The  convict  was  liberated  a  few  months  ago. 

He  was  charged  with  defrauding  the  government. 

The  outlook  is  not  very  bright. 

The  audience  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  speaker’s 
eloquence. 

Her  audacity  astonished  me. 

The  child  was  abandoned  by  its  parents. 

I  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

She  devoted  her  leisure  moments  to  practicing  on  the 
piano. 
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Exercise  5 

Among  the  words  following  each  paragraph  you  will  find 
synonyms  for  the  italicized  words.  Reread  the  paragraph 
using  the  synonyms  from  the  list. 

Hurrying  home,  he  delegated  his  mother  to  take  all  his 
jewels  as  a  present  to  the  sultan,  and  ask  of  him  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  for  her  son.  The  sultan  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  beauty  of  the  jewels,  and  answered  without 
delay: 

“Go  tell  your  son  that  I  wait  with  open  arms  to 
salute  him.” 

hesitation,  replied,  gems,  amazed,  gift,  commissioned,  hastening 

Saladin  stands  beside  his  sleeping  master  in  the  tent. 

He  is  thin  and  dainty.  His  coat  is  like  black  satin.  He 
holds  up  his  proud  head  on  his  curved  neck.  He  pounds 
his  little  shining  feet  on  the  sand.  He  is  the  family  pet. 

He  runs  over  the  desert  like  a  bird  with  his  master  on 
his  neck,  and  has  great  power  of  endurance. 

slender,  skims,  polished,  arched,  wonderful,  hoofs,  stamps 

Exercise  0 

Synonyms  for  the  word  see  are : 

gaze,  to  look  long  and  steadily,  but  calmly. 

glance,  to  look  quickly  for  a  moment  only. 

stare,  to  look  long  and  fixedly. 

inspect,  to  examine  carefully  part  by  part. 

watch,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for. 

In  the  following  sentences  use  the  correct  word: 

He  sat  there  for  hours  and - at  the  purple  haze 

on  the  mountains. 

I - a  ship  a-sailing. 

He  barely - at  her  as  she  passed. 
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The  superintendent - the  work  carefully  before 

he  approved  it. 

He - at  her  in  amazement. 

- for  the  ice  man. 


Give  original  sentences  using  the  synonyms  for  see. 


Exercise  7 

Find  synonyms  for  business,  story,  jump. 
Use  each  word  in  an  original  sentence. 


Arrange  the  following  words  in  pairs  of  synonyms. 


cheat 

obstinate 

alike 

ardor 


devour  stubborn 

beseech  similar 

talked  conversed 

false  untrue 


defraud 

eat 

beg 

zeal 


Give  two  or  more  synonyms  for  each  of  the  following  words: 
impatient  bright  gloomy 


Exercise  8 

Replace  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  by  synonyms 
taken  from  the  list  of  words  printed  below  the  selections: 

“Carry  my  palace  to  the  place  where  it  first  stood/' 
ordered  Aladdin. 

“Only  the  Jinn  of  the  lamp  can  do  that/'  said  the 
spirit. 

At  once  the  palace  and  its  tenants  were  carried  back  to 
China.  There  joy  and  gladness  followed  sorrow  and 
mourning  at  court;  and  the  happy  sultan,  as  he  embraced 
his  daughter,  asked  Aladdin’s  pardon  for  his  disbelief  of 
him. 

transport,  forgiveness,  grief,  occupants,  beggar,  distrust,  succeeded, 
immediately,  commanded 
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The  princess,  who  heard  him,  sent  one  of  her  servants 
to  bring  an  old  lamp  which  she  had  seen  in  her  husband’s 
dressing  room,  and  ordered  her  to  exchange  it  for  a  new 
one.  Little  did  she  think  that  this  old  lamp  was  the 
beginning  of  all  their  riches  and  success.  The  magician 
grabbed  the  lamp  eagerly,  called  the  Jinn,  and  ordered 
the  palace  and  all  of  its  occupants  to  be  transported  into 
the  heart  of  Africa. 

summoned,  slaves,  fetch,  realize,  prosperity,  bade,  noticed,  source, 
wealth,  snatched. 


Exercise  9 

Give  one  or  more  synonyms  for  each  of  the  following  words: 

trip  pardon  astonishing  pleasure 

flash  grand  error  wonder 

Give  synonyms  for  the  word  moved  when  it  describes — 

the  waters  of  the  ocean 
the  waters  of  the  brook 
a  motor  car 

Give  synonyms  for  moved  when  it  describes  a  boat  in — 

a  stiff  wind  a  fog 

a  stormy  sea  a  calm  sea 


Exercise  10 

Give  synonyms  for  the  italicized  words  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences: 

She  depends  wholly  on  her  sister  for  support. 

1  he  requirements  of  the  students  were  numerous. 

I  know  a  word  of  similar  meaning. 
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She  frequently  passed  our  door. 

He  is  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

It  is  probable  that  a  meeting  will  be  called  immediately. 
Pupils  must  have  confidence  in  their  teachers. 

A  word  was  omitted  in  the  first  sentence. 

No  one  can  predict  the  result  of  the  election. 

She  complained  of  fatigue. 

The  actor’s  gestures  were  exaggerated. 

I  marvel  at  your  speedy  recovery. 

The  crowd  dispersed  when  the  police  arrived. 

Have  you  fulfilled  your  promise? 

He  attempted  to  cross  the  crowded  street. 

He  surmounted  every  difficulty. 


Exercise  11 

Substitute  for  each  italicized  word  a  synonym  from  the 
list  printed  beneath  the  selection: 

The  woodman,  who  was  very  wise,  looked  along  the 
edge  of  the  ax  he  was  sharpening,  and  smiled.  It  was  an 
afternoon  late  in  the  autumn  and  they  were  both  sitting 
by  a  snapping  camp  fire  under  the  big  oak  tree  near  the 
Minnow  Pond. 

Little  Boy  quickly  threw  an  armful  of  sticks  into  the 
fire,  while  the  woodman  lighted  his  pipe  with  a  burning 
coal. 

squinted,  fall,'  glowing,  crackling,  blaze,  tossed 


“Then  follow  me,”  the  old  monkey  said,  and  swinging 
quickly  down  by  his  tail,  he  threw  himself  across  an 
open  space  to  a  limb  ten  feet  away.  Howler  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  fell  short  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
with  a  great  thud. 

thump,  tremendous,  crashed,  branch,  suddenly 
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Exercise  12 


Arrange  the  following  words  in  pairs  of  synonyms: 


house 

tenants 

suffering 

way 


treasures 

tool 

praise 

approve 


wealth 

throng 

implement 

agony 


occupants 

residence 

crowd 

road 


Find  synonyms  for  the  italicized  words: 

The  wind  blew. 

The  bell  sounded. 

The  old  man  ivalked  across  the  room. 


Exercise  13 


Arrange  the  following  words  in  pairs  of  synonyms: 


decline 

harsh 

haul 

retard 


desolate  honor  reject 

concealed  hidden  pull 

remote  lonely  esteem 

delay  severe  distant 


Give  synonyms  for  the  following  words: 


strict  sharp 

mirthful  delighted 

safe  robber 


correct 

push 

spring 


Exercise  14 

Replace  the  italicized  words  by  synonyms  from  the  list 
at  the  end : 

The  portress  with  her  large  bunch  of  keys  jingling  at 
her  belt  had  been  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro,  busied  with 
household  cares.  In  the  large  kitchen  there  was  a  bustle 
of  friendly  preparation.  The  little  bandy-legged  dogs 
that  kept  the  spits  turning  before  the  fires  had  been 
walking  constantly  for  many  an  hour,  until  their  tongues 
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hung  out  for  want  of  breath.  The  big,  black  pots  swaying 
from  the  cranes  had  bubbled  and  gurgled  and  shaken 
and  sent  out  puffs  of  appetizing  steam. 

swinging,  steadily,  trotting,  huge,  hurrying,  hospitable,  girdle,  spacious 

About  this  time  a  terrible  sphinx  was  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thebes.  This  creature  put  to  all  who 
passed  her  a  puzzle  and  forced  them  to  guess  it  or  suffer 
death.  To  free  themselves  of  this  terrible  suffering  the 
Thebans  offered  the  throne  and  the  hand  of  Queen 
Jocasta  to  whoever  should  overcome  the  monster. 

solve,  monster,  scourge,  riddle,  appeared,  rid,  conquer 

4.  ANTONYMS 


Words  which  are  opposite  in  meaning  are  called  antonyms. 
For  example:  true,  false;  straight,  crooked. 


Rearrange  the  words  in  the  following  list  so  that  each  pair 
will  be  antonyms: 


reward 

break 

wide 

defeat 

calm 

stupid 

vacant 

wealth 

intelligent 

disturbed 

benefit 

injury 

wise 

punish 

poverty 

narrow 

mend 

foolish 

victory 

occupied 
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Exercise  2 

Rearrange  these  words  in  pairs  of  antonyms: 


straight 

swift 

native 

pleasant 

sluggish 

essential 

mourn 

foreign 

unnecessary 

neat 

happiness 

rejoice 

slovenly 

crooked 

sullen 

sorrow 

adversity 

freedom 

probable 

unlikely 

captivity 

good  fortune 

somber 

safety 

delightful 

distressing 

danger 

radiant 

Exercise  3 

arrange  these 

words  in  pairs  of  antonyms: 

mild 

industrious 

allow 

blunt 

increase 

contract 

modern 

repair 

advance 

reject 

destroy 

innocent 

expand 

decrease 

sharp 

prohibit 

lazy 

retreat 

natural 

ancient 

accept 

violent 

guilty 

artificial 

Exercise  4 


Form  antonyms  by  using  the 
words: 

agree  contented 

satisfied  please 

pleasure  trust 

claim  order 

Form  antonyms  by  using  the 
words: 

timely  canny 

certain  bend 

burden  equal 

questionable  reasonable 

Give  other  antonyms  having 


prefix  dis-with  each  of  these 


grace  regard 

honest  taste 

hearten  honor 

lodge  engage 

prefix  un-  with  each  of  these 

furl  duly 

daunted  earned 

even  limited 

truth  worthy 

the  prefix  dis-  or  un-. 
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Exercise  5 

Form  antonyms  by  using  the  prefix  mis-  before  each  of  these 
words : 


conduct 

understand 

step 


interpret 

directed 

fortune 


use 

represent 

fit 


place 

lay 

manage 


Arrange  these  words  in  pairs  of  antonyms: 


awkward  swift 

timid  praise 

cover  modern 

disturbed  hide 


expose 

censure 

ancient 

uncover 


tranquil 

sluggish 

adventurous 

graceful 


Exercise  6 


Arrange  these  words  in  pairs  of  antonyms: 


complete 

affirm 

decline 

mild 


polite 

poverty 

restrain 

positive 


luxury 

accept 

negative 

discourteous 


incomplete 

harsh 

deny 

urge 


Form  antonyms  by  using  the  prefix  in-  with  each  of  these 
words : 


delicate 

visible 

active 

curable 


efficient 

frequent 

decent 

decision 


famous 

animate 

direct 

credible 


Exercise  7 


Arrange  the  following  words  in  pairs  of  antonyms: 


costly 

gloom 

mask 

negative 

miserly 


affirmative 

generous 

hilarity 

forgetfulness 

immature 
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friendly 

remembrance 

deep 

mature 

frigid 

erect 


inexpensive 

torrid 

unmask 

demolish 

malicious 

shallow 


Give  an  antonym  for  each  of  the  following  words: 

strength  full  calm  successful 

expand  blame  virtue  health 


CHAPTER  III 

DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS 

1.  A  WORD  GAME 

(adjectives) 

A  pupil  names  a  noun,  story  for  example.  Another  pupil 
gives  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  that  describes  story: 


A  Word  Game 


The  story  was  amusing.  A  third  pupil  gives  another  sentence : 
The  story  was  incredible.  A  fourth  pupil:  The  story  was  ridic¬ 
ulous.  And  so  on.  When  the  class  supply  of  adjectives 
describing  story  is  exhausted,  another  noun  is  chosen  and  the 
exercise  continued. 
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A  pupil  should  be  assigned  to  write  the  adjectives  on  the 
blackboard  as  fast  as  they  are  given.  Special  credit  should  be 
given  to  pupils  who  think  of  uncommon  or  especially  good  ad¬ 
jectives. 

Here  is  a  list  of  nouns,  with  describing  words,  that  may  help 
you  with  this  game : 

weather — cold,  sultry,  balmy,  wintry,  bleak,  blustery 

story — interesting,  lively,  true,  funny,  strange,  weird, 
laughable,  comical,  ridiculous,  charming,  delightful 

building — lofty,  massive,  tall,  towering,  stone,  wooden, 
dilapidated,  antiquated,  modern,  old-fashioned 

teacher— wise,  sensible,  good-natured,  kindly,  consid¬ 
erate,  patient,  helpful 

moving  picture — thrilling,  instructive,  terrifying,  stupid, 
impossible 

street — busy,  winding,  narrow,  broad,  shady,  sunny, 
crowded,  deserted,  ugly,  clean,  dirty 

mountains — lofty,  white-capped,  gloomy,  precipitous, 
bare,  bleak,  barren 

hills — wooded,  green,  peaceful,  cultivated,  fruitful 

sky — dark,  radiant,  overcast,  murky,  blue,  cloudless, 
clear,  dull 

man — strong,  sturdy,  hale,  hearty,  vigorous,  brawny, 
powerful,  muscular,  delicate 

voice — grating,  stern,  pleading,  rasping,  musical,  low, 
high,  hoarse,  coaxing,  kind 

manner — bold,  haughty,  familiar,  modest,  dignified, 
fascinating,  cold,  repelling,  hesitating 

2.  WRITTEN  EXERCISE 

In  a  notebook  arrange  columns  for  descriptive  words  under 
each  of  the  following  headings.  See  if  you  can  write  as  many 
as  ten  words  in  each  column : 
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A 


CLOUDS 

TREES 

FIELDS 

RIVER 

VALLEY 

white 

fleecy 

dark 

threatening 

lazy 

stormy 

rose-colored 

billowy 

sailing 

winterish 

towering 

smiling 

winding 

deep 

B 


A  PERSON 

ANIMAL 

BEACH 

BASEBALL 

GAME 

JOURNEY 

able 

gifted 

talented 

shrewd 

sharp 

intelligent 

skillful 

brilliant 

capable 

competent 

ferocious 

smooth 

exciting 

tiresome 

3.  ANOTHER  WORD  GAME 

(adverbs) 

In  this  exercise  a  pupil  names  a  verb,  looked,  for  example. 
Another  pupil  gives  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  that 
describes  looked:  fie  looked  longingly.  A  third  gives  another 
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sentence:  He  looked  wistfully.  And  so  on.  When  the  class 
supply  of  adverbs  that  describe  looked  is  exhausted,  another 
verb  is  chosen  and  the  exercise  continued.  A  pupil  should 
be  sent  to  the  board  to  write  the  words  as  fast  as  they  are 
given. 

Here  is  a  list  of  verbs,  with  describing  words,  that  may 
help  you  with  this  exercise: 


entered — 


excitedly 

quietly 

happily 

timidly 

furtively 

hurriedly 

calmly 

stealthily 

fearlessly 

noisily 

smilingly 

moved — 

slowly 

gracefully  quickty 

cautiously 

rapidly 

awkwardly  silently 

deliberately 

spoke — 

coldly 

excitedly  politely 

laughingly 

calmly 

rudely  defiantly 

pleasantly 

worked — 

faithfully 

patiently  reluctantly 

steadily 

willingly  carelessly 

anxiously 

eagerly  busily 

went — 

slowly 

angrily  cheerfully 

hastily 

rapidly  sorrowfully 

dressed — 

quietly 

tastefully  simply 

plainly 

warmly  neatly 

refused — 

stubbornly 

angrily 

defiantly 

bluntly 
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4.  WRITTEN  EXERCISE 

In  a  notebook  arrange  columns  for  additional  descriptive 
words  under  each  of  the  following  headings.  See  if  you  can 
write  ten  words  in  each  column: 


WORK 

SING 

LAUGH 

WALK 

PLAY 

steadily 

slowly 

carefully 

skillfully 

happily 

sullenly 

grudgingly 

busily 

cheerfully 

quickly 

5.  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS 

(verbs) 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  perhaps  the  easiest  descriptive 
words  to  use,  but  they  are  not  always  the  most  effective. 
Notice  these  two  sets  of  sentences: 

The  steamer  came  slowly  through  the  fog. 

The  steamer  nosed  her  way  through  the  fog. 

The  second  sentence  presents  a  better  picture  of  a  ship 
moving  through  a  fog  than  the  first  sentence  does.  What 
word  makes  the  difference? 

The  sea  winds  reached  our  solitude. 

The  sea  winds  pierced  our  solitude. 

The  second  sentence  is  more  vivid  than  the  first.  What 
word  makes  the  difference? 
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By  changing  the  verbs  we  make  the  original  sentences 
more  lifelike.  The  verb  nosed  conveys  exactly  the  way  a 
steamer  pushes  her  prow  into  a  thick  fog.  Pierced  makes  us 
almost  feel  the  sharp  wind  penetrating  far  inland,  bringing 
with  it  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

The  second  sentence  of  each  set  is  a  good  descriptive 
sentence  because  a  descriptive  verb  is  used. 

The  years  glided  on. 

The  use  of  the  verb  glided  here  indicates  how  smoothly 
the  years  passed  by  without  fret  or  trouble.  Glide  here  is 
used  in  a  descriptive  way. 

Notice  the  descriptive  verbs  in  these  sentences: 

The  little  stream  whispers  a  soft  song.  , 

He  poured  out  a  story  that  melted  all  hearts. 

His  words  were  drowned  by  the  shouts. 

A  little  breeze  crept  through  the  window. 

He  plunged  into  the  water. 

A  man  tore  through  the  bushes. 

A  deer  dashed  into  the  thicket. 

Point  out  the  descriptive  verbs  in  these  sentences: 

The  white-topped  breakers  thundered  on  the  floor. 

The  Flying  Yankee  roared  through  the  tunnel. 

The  rain  lashed  at  the  windows. 

The  little  brook  chattered  among  the  stones. 

Not  all  of  these  verbs  are  in  themselves  descriptive  verbs, 
but  their  use  in  these  sentences  make  them  so.  Thus,  if 
we  should  say  He  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  we  are  using 
the  verb  in  its  everyday  meaning  to  denote  a  common, 
everyday  action.  But  when  we  say  He  poured  out  a  story 
that  melted  all  hearts,  we  are  using  the  verb  in  a  way  that  is 
uncommon,  in  a  sort  of  picture-making  way. 
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6.  WRITTEN  EXERCISES 

A 

In  a  notebook  arrange  columns  for  descriptive  verbs  under 
each  of  the  following  headings.  See  if  you  can  write  five 
words  in  each  column: 


BROOK 

SEA 

WAVES 

WIND 

RAIN 

hurries 

chatters 

races 

laughs 

babbles 

murmurs 

gurgles 

dashes 

plunge 

rages 

pelts 

B 

In  the  following  sentences  change  the  verb  to  a  more  color¬ 
ful  verb.  For  example: 

The  little  white  house  was  surrounded  by  trees. 

The  little  white  house  nestled  among  the  trees. 

The  people  desired  peace. 

The  train  ran  across  the  bridge. 

A  bullet  went  through  tlie  air. 

The  boat  sailed  close  to  the  shore. 

The  smoke  came  through  the  windows. 

The  sun  went  down  quickly  behind  the  hills. 

The  rain  came  against  the  window  pane. 


C 


Use  the  following  subjects  with  descriptive  verbs: 
fire  whistle  footsteps  church  bells  song  leaves  bird 
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7.  DESCRIPTIVE  VERBS  IN  SENTENCES 

Some  verbs  make  a  picture  only  when  they  are  used  out  of 
their  everyday  meaning,  like  -poured  out  in  Exercise  6.  Other 
verbs  denote  actions  that  in  themselves  make  pictures. 
Thus,  verbs  like  strutted,  trudged,  toddles,  and  staggered,  etc., 
suggest  pictures  in  themselves. 

The  trapper  trudged  wearily  through  the  deep  snow. 

The  soldiers  in  their  spotless  uniforms  strutted  around 
in  the  parade  grounds. 

The  baby  toddles  across  the  floor. 

Use  these  verbs  in  sentences  of  your  own. 

Use  the  following  verbs  in  sentences  so  as  to  bring  out 
their  power  to  make  pictures: 

sail  thundered 

dart  roared 

spin  whispered 

circled  nestled 


8.  DESCRIPTIVE  SENTENCES 

After  a  heavy  snow  storm  the  pupils  in  a  Massachusetts 
school  wrote  the  following  descriptive  sentences: 

The  snow  glistens  in  the  sun. 

The  snow  sparkles  in  the  sun. 

The  snow  carpeted  the  earth  with  white. 

The  pine  trees  were  robed  in  white  snow  garments. 

The  high-drifted  snow  choked  the  roads. 

As  I  walked  the  snow  crunched  under  my  feet. 

The  fine  snow  was  piled  in  mountainous  drifts  by  the 
fierce  north  wind. 
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Give  a  sentence  that  describes  each  of  the  following: 
stars  in  a  winter  sky;  a  hurricane;  a  sudden  storm;  the  flight  of 
an  airplane. 

Write  the  best  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 


9.  DESCRIPTIVE  SENTENCES 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  a  simple  statement. 
The  pupils  try  to  make  a  picture  out  of  it.  For  example: 

Teacher:  My  dog  hates  to  be  bathed. 

Pupil:  When  Snowball  hears  the  words,  “Come,  take 
your  bath,”  he  is  the  saddest-looking  dog  you  ever  saw. 
Teacher:  The  mouse  ran  for  his  hole. 

Pupil:  The  tiny  mouse  scurried  round  the  corner- into 
his  hole. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  has  written  her  sentence  on  the  board, 
each  pupil  writes  his  sentence  on  paper.  Sentences  are  read. 
A  judge,  the  teacher  or  a  pupil,  selects  the  best. 

Here  are  a  few  more  illustrations  to  show  you  how  plain 
statements  may  be  changed  into  pictures: 

A  hen  and  her  chickens  were  walking  round  the  barn¬ 
yard. 

A  mother  hen  proudly  strutted  round  the  barnyard 
with  a  family  of  fluffy  chicks  at  her  heels. 

The  little  faun  sprang  into  the  thicket. 

The  little  faun  saw  the  hunter,  pricked  up  his  ears, 
lifted  his  little  white  tail,  and  bounded  away. 

The  rooster  crowed  in  the  morning. 

The  rooster  loudly  proclaimed  it  was  day. 

I'he  horse  ran  away. 

The  horse  dashed  madly  down  the  street. 
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The  bird  flew  into  the  air. 

The  bird  with  a  loud  flapping  of  wings  rose  into  the  air. 

A  wolf  came  near  the  cabin. 

The  howl  of  the  wolf  was  plainly  heard  as  he  lurked 
in  the  woods  around  the  cabin. 

Santa  Claus  is  coming. 

Here  he  comes,  Santa  Claus,  scattering  joy,  love,  and 
happiness  all  over  the  world,  especially  on  little  children 
who  love  him  and  believe  in  him. 

10.  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS  IN  PARAGRAPHS 

The  paragraphs  in  this  lesson  are  taken  from  a  Javanese 
folk  story  that  tells  of  a  son’s  search  for  a  magic  flower  to 
cure  his  father  of  a  fatal  illness. 

The  descriptive  words  have  been  omitted  from  the  first 
paragraph,  but  are  given  in  the  list  below.  Fill  each  blank 
with  the  correct  word: 

He  journeyed  over  Java’s _ ravines  and _ 

rivers ;  across  prairies  of _ grass  with  their  great  herds 

of  deer;  through  bamboo  thickets  where  the  tiger  still 
roars - at  _ hunters. 

white-helmeted  sparkling  defiance  emerald  silver 


He  ventured  down  into  the  island’s  rainy,  vine-draped 
forests,  alive  with  thousands  of  destructive,  buzzing  in¬ 
sects,  and  haunted  by  the  fierce  wildcat,  the  crop-destroy¬ 
ing  boar,  and  the  clumsy  one-horned  rhinoceros. 

List  the  descriptive  words  in  this  sentence.  *  What  picture 
does  the  verb  venture  suggest?  Notice  that  the  words  used 
to  describe  wildcat,  boar,  and  rhinoceros  bring  out  the  leading 
characteristic  of  each  animal.  Why  is  haunted  a  better 
word  than  inhabited? 
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11.  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS  IN  PARAGRAPHS 

Study  the  following  paragraphs: 

1 

An  African  juggler  followed,  who  brought  a  large  flat 
basket  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  and  having  placed  it  in  the 
center  of  the  arena,  he  took  from  his  turban  a  curious  reed 
pipe  and  blew  through  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  cloth  be¬ 
gan  to  move,  and  as  the  pipe  grew  shriller  and  shriller  two 
green  and  gold  snakes  put  out  their  strange  wedge-shaped 
heads  and  rose  slowly  up,  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the 
music,  as  a  plant  sways  in  the  wind.  The  children,  how¬ 
ever,  were  rather  frightened  at  their  spotted  heads  and 
quick  darting  tongues,  and  were  much  more  pleased  when 
the  juggler  made  tiny  orange  trees  grow  out  of  the  sand 
and  bear  pretty  white  blossoms  and  clusters  of  real  fruit. 

And  when  he  took  the  fan  of  a  little  girl  and  changed  it 
into  a  bluebird  that  flew  all  around  the  pavilion  and  sang, 
their  delight  and  amazement  knew  no  bounds. 

From  “The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta” 

Make  a  list  of  the  words,  or  groups  of  words,  that  make 
pictures. 


2 

Study  the  following  paragraph  in  the  same  way,  and  write 
down  the  groups  of  words  that  make  pictures. 

But  somehow  the  birds  liked  him.  Thej'  had  seen  him 
in  the  forest,  dancing  about  after  the  eddying  leaves,  or 
crouched  up  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree,  sharing  his  nuts 
with  the  squirrels.  They  did  not  mind  his  being  ugly. 

Why  even  the  nightingale  herself,  who  sang  so  sweetly  in 
the  orange  groves  at  night  that  sometimes  the  moon 
leaned  down  to  listen,  was  not  much  to  look  at  after  all ; 
besides  he  had  been  kind  to  them  that  terribly  bitter  win¬ 
ter.  When  there  were  no  berries  on  the  trees,  and  the 
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ground  was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  wolves  had  come 
down  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  to  look  for  food,  he  had 
never  forgotten  them,  but  had  always  given  them  crumbs 
out  of  his  little  lunch  of  black  bread,  and  divided  with 
them  whatever  poor  breakfast  he  had. 

3 

This  paragraph  is  crowded  with  pictures.  Find  as  many 
as  you  can. 

Though  he  had  never  been  in  a  palace,  he  knew  a  great 
many  wonderful  things.  He  could  make  little  cages  out  of 
rushes  for  the  grasshoppers  to  sing  in,  and  fashion  the 
long-jointed  bamboo  into  the  pipes  Pan  loves  to  hear. 

He  knew  the  cry  of  every  bird,  and  could  call  the  starlings 
from  the  tree  top,  or  the  heron  from  the  mere.  He  knew 
the  trail  of  every  animal,  and  could  track  the  hare  by  its 
’delicate  footprints,  and  the  boar  by  the  trampled  leaves. 

All  the  wild-dances  he  knew,  the  mad  dance  in  red  raiment 
with  the  autumn,  the  light  dance  in  blue  sandals  over  the 
corn,  the  dance  with  the  snow-wreaths  in  winter,  and  the 
blossom  dance  through  the  orchards  in  the  spring. 

4 

Study  this  paragraph  in  the  same  way: 

Here  in  the  palace  the  air  was  close  and  heavy,  but  in 
the  forest  the  wind  blew  free,  and  the  sunlight  with  wan¬ 
dering  hands  of  gold  moved  the  tremulous  leaves  aside. 

There  were  flowers,  too,  in  the  forest,  not  so  splendid  per¬ 
haps  as  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  but  more  sweetly 
scented  for  all  that ;  lyacinths  in  early  spring  that  flooded 
with  waving  purple  the  cool  glens  and  grassy  knolls;  yel¬ 
low  primroses  that  nestled  in  little  clumps  round  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  oak  trees;  bright  celandine  and  blue 
speedwell,  and  irises  of  lilac  and  gold.  There  were  grey 
catkins  on  the  hazels,  and  the  foxgloves  drooped  with  the 
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weight  of  their  dappled  bee-haunted  cells.  The  chestnut 
had  its  spires  of  white  stars,  and  the  hawthorn  its  pallid 
moons  of  beauty. 

Few  people  can  ever  hope  to  tell  a  story  as  delightfully 
as  “The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta”  is  told.  But  every  one  may 
enjoy  the  beautiful  pictures  in  it,  and  may  try  to  use  words 
in  his  own  writing  that  make  pictures,  too. 


12.  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS  IN  POETRY 
Poplar  Trees  Are  Happiest 

Poplar  trees  are  laughing  trees, 

With  lilting  silver  call. 

Willow  trees  droop  weepingly 
And  never  laugh  at  all. 

Maple  trees  are  gorgeous  trees 
In  crimson  silks  and  gold; 

Pine  trees  are  but  sober  trees, 

Aloof  and  very  old. 

Black  oak  trees  walk  sturdily, 

And  live  oaks  eager  run ; 

The  sycamores  stand  lazily 
Beneath  the  summer  sun. 

But  poplar  trees  are  laughing  trees 
Wherever  they  may  grow — 

The  poplar  trees  are  happiest 
Of  all  the  trees  I  know. 

John  Russell  McCarthy 

How  docs  the  poet  describe  a  poplar  tree?  a  willow?  a 
maple?  a  pine  tree?  a  black  oak?  a  live  oak?  a  sycamore? 

Which  of  the  descriptions  do  you  like  the  best? 
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Notice  the  poet’s  use  of  descriptive  verbs  and  adverbs: 
droop  weepingly 
walk  sturdily 
stand  lazily 

Notice  also  the  descriptive  force  of  the  line:  And  live 
oaks  eager  run. 


13.  A  WORD  PICTURE 

Here  is  a  perfect  word  picture  drawn  by  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  one  of  the  truest  poets  of  our  time: 

The  Pear  Tree 

In  this  squalid,  dirty  dooryard 
Where  the  chickens  scratch  and  run, 

White,  incredible,  the  pear  tree 
Stands  apart  and  takes  the  sun, 

Mindful  of  the  eyes  upon  it, 

Vain  of  its  new  holiness, 

Like  the  waste-man’s  little  daughter 
In  her  new  communion  dress. 

14.  EXERCISE 

In  the  following  paragraph  some  of  the  words  are  printed  in 
,  italics.  These  words  have  been  substituted  for  the  picture 
words  that  the  author  of  the  paragraph  used.  The  original 
words  are  printed  below.  Put  them  back  in  their  places. 

When  you  have  done  this,  read  the  selection  again,  and 
notice  how  much  better  it  sounds. 

1 

By  and  by  the  moon  rose  like  gold  and  went  up  into 
the  heavens  like  silver,  filling  the  fields  with  a  faint  light. 
Tommy  moved  softly  down  the  ladder,  through  the  kitchen 
and  out  on  the  moor.  It  was  a  fine  night,  though  every¬ 
thing  but  the  wind  and  Tommy  seemed  asleep.  The 
stones,  the  walls,  the  gleaming  lanes,  were  so  very  still. 
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The  houses  in  the  village  had  all  their  eyes  shut ;  and  it 
seemed  to  Tommy  as  if  the  very  fields  had  'pulled  white 
sheets  over  them  and  lay  sleeping  also. 

mounted  intensely  pale  flooding 

glorious  drawn  crept 

2 

A  wide  lake  spread  its  sapphire  waters  before  him.  The 
roof  of  the  cave  shone  as  the  sun,  and  the  great  pillars 
which  sparkled  with  brightness  of  numerous  diamonds, 
raised  themselves  from  the  waters.  In  the  very  center  of 
the  lake  a  magnificent  flight  of  glittering  golden  steps  led 
to  a  throne,  which  sent  forth  rays  of  green  light.  The 
lake  seemed  very  wide ,  for  its  shores  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  darkness. 

broad  lifted 

glitter  gleaming 

countless  flashes 

15.  PARAGRAPH  STUDY 

Picture  Words 

Almost  any  story  you  tell  or  write  needs  a  few  picture 
words  to  make  it  real.  Here  are  some  paragraphs  in  which 
the  writers  used  descriptive  words  effectively.  See  how 
many  picture  words  you  can  find. 

Spring  in  the  Shops 

During  my  daily  round  of  window  shopping  I  have 
noticed  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  windows.  The 
dull,  gioomy-looking  winter  apparel  has  been  changed  for 
the  bright  spring  garb.  On  the  models  are  to  be  seen  the 
latest  fashions.  The  hats  and  gowns  are  showing  beau¬ 
tiful  colors.  The  window  decorations  arc  branches  of 
pussy  willows  and  spring  blossoms.  It  is  indeed  a  cheer¬ 
ful  sight  to  see  these  signs  of  spring. 


fire 

boundless 
were  lost 
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A  Rough  Winter  Night 

It  was  a  bitter-cold  night.  The  wind  howled  through 
the  streets,  and  the  snow  nearly  blinded  me  as  I  trudged 
along  through  the  deep  drifts.  The  street  lights  shone 
dimly.  Few  people  were  out.  I  tell  you  it  was  good  to 
get  inside  the  house  and  find  a  nice  warm  supper  waiting. 

In  Front  of  the  Fire 

Little  flames  of  red  and  blue  darted  out  from  among 
the  glowing  coals.  All  sorts  of  shapes  and  shadows 
seemed  to  be  dancing  about.  Sometimes  one  little  flame 


would  dart  up  and  then  another  would  dart  up,  causing 
the  first  to  vanish.  Underneath  the  coals  a  warm  yellow 
glowed  forth.  Fire  is  very  interesting  to  watch.  You  can  • 
dream  very  beautiful  dreams  in  front  of  a  fire. 

A  Busy  Half-Hour 

During  our  written  arithmetic  the  room  is  very  silent. 

All  you  can  hear  is  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  scribbling 
of  figures,  and  the  rubbing  of  erasers.  Now  and  then 
some  careless  child  drops  a  ruler.  In  the  quietness  the 
noise  startles  us  and  every  eye  turns  toward  the  guilty 
one.  Then  everything  gets  quiet  again,  and  the  work 
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goes  on  busily  until  the  bell  sounds  its  first  warning.  After 
that  comes  the  scrambling  to  finish  the  last  example  before 
the  papers  are  collected. 

Recently  I  have  furnished  the  cosiest  little  den  any 
one  would  wish  to  own.  Although  the  furniture  is  not 
up  to  date,  it  suits  my  taste.  In  one  corner  stands  a 
four-legged  bench  covered  with  a  dark  green  material.  A 
wooden  box,  suitably  covered,  serves  for  a  stand  for  an 
old-fashioned  lamp,  with  a  pretty  shade  which  gives  a 
pleasant  cosy  light.  An  oil  heater  gives  heat  to  keep  the 
room  warm  and  snug  for  my  studying.  A  shelf  is  sagging 
under  a  load  of  books  and  papers.  The  carpet,  although 
not  much  good,  still  keeps  some  of  its  warm  colors.  Here 
I  can  retire  all  by  myself  every  evening  to  prepare  my 
lessons.  So  many  children  have  to  do  their  home  work 
in  a  noisy  room  that  I  think  myself  lucky  in  having  this 
little  den,  humble  as  its  furnishings  are. 


16.  REVISING  YOUR  FIRST  DRAFT 

No  workman  can  do  a  first-class  piece  of  work  in  a  hurry, 
and  no  first-class  workman  will  try  to. 

The  secret  of  success  in  writing,  as  in  everything  else  worth 
while,  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  very 
best  of  which  one  is  capable.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  story- 
writers  in  English  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  worked 
three  weeks  over  a  single  paragraph,  and  then  threw  it  away 
and  began  all  over  again.  Most  boys  and  girls  in  school  think 
that  they  are  doing  pretty  well  if  they  spend  three  minutes 
on  a  paragraph. 

There  are  men  and  women  in  this  country  earning  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  by  their  writing  who  with  all 
their  ability  and  reputation  and  skill  would  not  dream  of 
sending  to  their  editors  work  which  they  had  not  gone  over 
and  over  again — revising  and  improving,  sentence  by  sentence 
and  word  by  word.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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boys  and  girls  in  America  who,  without  any  of  the  skill  that 
comes  from  long  practice,  hand  in  to  their  teachers  every  day 
compositions  which  they  have  written  at  a  single  sitting,  often 
with  small  preparation,  generally  in  a  hurry,  and  nearly  always 
without  a  thought  of  making  them  better  by  careful  revision. 
The  reason  why  more  boys  and  girls  do  not  write  well  is  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  write. 

Success  in  composition,  like  success  in  everything  else  worth 
while,  is  the  result  of  hard  work.  The  secret  of  success  in  writing 
is  in  learning  to  rewrite.  If  you  revise  your  composition  three 
times  you  will  have  a  composition  three  times  as  good  as  it 
was  the  first  time.  This  rewriting  should  not  come  after  your 
teacher  has  corrected  it.  It  should  come  before  your  teacher 
has  seen  it. 

Every  first  draft  should  be  written  with  pencil.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  leave  the  first  draft  in  your  desk  for  a  while,  and  then 
go  back  to  it.  You  will  be  surprised  how  much  you  will  find 
in  it  to  change  and  improve. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  photograph  of  the  first  draft  of  a 
composition  upon  which  the  writer  spent  much  labor.  Study 
every  change  and  correction  carefully,  and  tell  why  you 
think  these  have  improved  the  paragraph.  Mention  other 
improvements  that  you  would  have  made  if  it  had  been  your 
composition. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PARAGRAPHS  THAT  EXPLAIN  AND  INFORM 

(exposition) 

1.  EXPOSITION  DEFINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED 

The  first  three-sentence  compositions  you  made  were  called 
“stories.”  Since  then  that  name  has  been  used  more  than  any 
other  to  describe  your  paragraphs.  You  liked  John’s  “story” 
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or  Mary’s  “story”;  you  learned  to  make  a  good  beginning 
and  a  good  ending  for  your  “story.”  That  was  a  good  name 
for  these  compositions,  because  most  of  them  were  really 
stories — stories  about  things  that  happened,  stories  about  what 
you  did  or  saw  or  experienced  in  one  way  or  another. 

Many  of  the  paragraphs  you  have  been  studying  in  the 
earlier  lessons  of  this  book  are  “stories,”  also.  This  kind  of 
writing  is  often  called  narration,  because  narrative  is  another 
word  for  story.  Narration  makes  a  story;  it  deals  with  happen¬ 
ings,  with  actions.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  a 
good  story.  You  will  continue  to  write  many  of  them. 

In  the  previous  chapter  you  have  studied  another  kind  of 
composition — the  kind  that  describes  something.  Narration 
tells  a  story.  Description  makes  a  picture.  Nothing  happens 
in  a  true  description;  there  is  no  action  in  it.  It  simply  paints 
a  picture. 

This  lesson  introduces  to  you  still  another  kind  of  com¬ 
position,  different  in  its  purpose  from  narration  and  descrip¬ 
tion — the  composition  that  explains  or  gives  information  about 
something.  This  kind  of  writing  is  called  exposition,  which 
is  only  another  name  for  explanation. 

Exposition  is  new  to  you  only  in  name.  You  have  been  using 
it  all  your  life.  When  you  were  a  little  child  you  asked  endless 
questions  about  everything,  because  you  wanted  somebody 
to  explain  to  you  the  many  things  you  did  not  understand. 
Whenever,  in  turn,  you  have  tried  to  explain  something  to 
somebody  else,  you  have  used  exposition.  It  is  used  every  day 
in  the  school.  Your  teacher’s  explanation  of  a  new  step  in 
arithmetic  or  of  a  new  topic  in  grammar  is  exposition.  Most  of 
your  own  recitations  every  day  are  expositions.  This  lesson 
so  far  has  been  all  exposition. 

The  following  paragraphs,  written  by  pupils  of  your  own 
age,  are  good  examples  of  exposition.  Read  them  over  several 
times.  You  will  learn  from  a  study  of  them  how  interesting 
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exposition  may  be  made,  and  what  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  it 
opens  up  for  your  future  composition  work.  Notice  that  all 
of  them  explain  something  or  give  interesting  information  about 
something.  Notice  also  that  while  some  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  personal  experience  of  the  writers,  many  more  of 
them  are  written  on  topics  drawn  from  school  subjects  or 
from  the  reading  of  books  and  magazines  outside  of  school. 

From  the  Personal  Experience  of  the  Writers: 

Paragraphs  That  Explain 

This  year  we  are  trying  a  new  kind  of  composition. 

Up  to  this  time  all  of  our  paragraphs  have  been  about 
our  own  personal  experiences.  The  new  kind  calls  for 
.something  to  be  explained.  Our  teacher  calls  them  ex¬ 
positions.  These  subjects  may  include  things  you  have 
made  yourself,  or  have  seen  others  make,  or  have  ob¬ 
served  others  making.  They  may  include  also  interesting 
information  you  have  picked  up  from  your  reading. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  topics  you  may  choose,  so  long  as 
the  main  idea  is  to  explain  something  or  give  interesting 
ideas.  For  a  time  I  found  the  work  puzzling,  because  it 
was  so  different  from  what  we  had  been  doing  in  the 
lower  grades.  But  now  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  about 
finding  a  subject. 

Holding  the  Paint  Brush  Properly 

Some  of  the  best  color  drawings  are  spoiled  by  the 
most  accurate  pupils  because  of  the  position  in  which  the 
brush  is  held.  They  are  likely  to  hold  it  like  a  pencil  ok 
pen.  This  makes  a  hard  impression,  because  it  prevents 
the  brush  from  spreading  and  laying  the  colors  on 
smoothly.  The  brush  should  be  held  upright  and  by  the 
top  of  the  handle.  This  allows  the  paint  to  run  off  freely 
and  make  a  better  blending  of  the  colors.  When  one 
begins  this  way  the  chances  of  success  in  handling  color 
are  much  better  than  if  one  uses  the  brush  stiffly.  Of 
course,  great  artists  have  their  own  way  of  holding  their 
brushes,  but  the  way  I  have  explained  is  the  best  way  for 
beginners  in  school. 
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From,  School  Subjects: 

Nature  Study: 

Cheerio ! 

The  red-eyed  vireo  is  a  very  interesting  little  bird. 
He  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  English  sparrow.  He  has 
a  white  breast,  an  olive-green  and  grey  back,  and  a  red 
eye.  The  male  and  female  have  the  same  coloring,  only 
the  female’s  colors  are  duller.  His  song  is  "You  see  it! 


You  know  it!  Do  you  hear  me?  Do  you  believe  it?”  He 
is  sometimes  called  the  “preacher  bird”  on  this  account. 
He  is  a  very  cheerful  little  bird,  and  thinks  that  if  he 
sings  while  he  hunts  for  his  food,  his  work  will  be  easier. 
Like  the  swallow  he  is  very  seldom  on  the  ground.  It 
does  one’s  heart  good  to  hear  his  cheerful  song  during 
the  summer. 

Geography: 

Delft 

Delft  is  a  quaint  little  town  in  Holland.  It  is  noted  for 
the  making  of  china.  The  china  is  made  from  clay,  which 
is  afterward  put  into  an  oven  and  baked.  Then  it  is 
taken  out  and  decorated  with  pictures  of  windmills, 
canals,  and  dikes.  It  is  then  baked  again.  The'pictures 
are  really  burned  into  the  dish.  Delft  china  is  famous 
all  over  the  world. 
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History: 


The  Cotton  Gin 


Eli  Whitney,  a  Yankee  schoolteacher,  solved  the  cot¬ 
ton  problem  when  in  1793  he  invented  a  machine  that 
pulled  the  seeds  from  the  fibers  much  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  than  hand  labor  could  do  it.  It  was  claimed 
that  even  with  the  simple  machine  he  built,  as  much 
cotton  could  be  ginned  by  one  machine  as  could  be  done 
by  three  hundred  men.  The  invention  had  effects  that 
were  not  seen  at  the  time.  With  the  increase  in  cotton¬ 
raising,  slave  labor  became  more  and  more  profitable, 
and  ships  with  loads  of  African  negroes  came  constantly 
into  southern  ports.  In  time  this  matter  of  slavery  grew 
into  the  great  Civil  War.  Thus  the  little  machine  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Yankee  schoolmaster  had  a  very  important 
part  in  making  the  history  of  his  country. 


Current  Events: 

The  American  Red  Cross 

When  a  sudden  disaster  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
the  Red  Cross  is  always  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  organizations  in  the  world.  It  is 
always  ready  to  help  the  sick,  wounded,  and  helpless, 
no  matter  what  the  cause.  In  the  World  War  it  did 
wonderful  work.  Since  then  it  has  devoted  itself  to  doing 
good  at  home.  When,  recently,  the  Mississippi  flood  left 
so  many  people  desolate,  the  Red  Cross  was  quickly  on 
the  ground  to  care  for  them.  The  same  thing  happened 
when,  last  year,  a  disastrous  flood  visited  Vermont.  The 
good  work  it  does  is  so  well  known  that  whenever  the 
Red  Cross  makes  an  appeal  for  funds  it  never  fails  to 
receive  the  money  it  asks  for.  There  is  no  other  organiza¬ 
tion  in  our  country  that  has  such  hearty  support  from  all 
the  people. 

Which  of  these  compositions  did  you  find  the  most  interest¬ 
ing?  Can  you  tell  why?  Which  was  the  least  interesting  to 
you?  Why  did  it  fail  to  interest  you? 
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2.  MORE  EXPOSITION 

Narration  tells  a  story.  Description  makes  a  picture. 
Exposition  explains.  In  its  wider  sense,  as  it  is  used  in  this 
book,  exposition  includes  all  oral  and  written  composition 
that  has  for  its  purpose  the  giving  of  information.  Thus  the 
range  and  variety  of  exposition  subjects  open  to  your  choice 
is  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  your  own  information  and 
knowledge  gained  from  personal  experience  and  observation, 
or  from  your  study  and  reading  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  topics  you  may  choose.  The  first 
lesson  on  this  subject  (page  74)  gives  a  number  of  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  interesting  subjects  interestingly  discussed.  You 
will  study  more  of  them  presently. 

The  same  care  which  you  were  taught  to  exercise  in  your 
“stories”  and  in  your  “descriptions,”  you  must  be  at  pains  to 
exercise  in  your  exposition  writing.  Everything  you  have 
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learned,  from  the  first  grade  upward,  about  the  way  to  make 
your  paragraphs  interesting  and  effective  applies  to  exposition 
writing  just  as  fully  as  it  applies  to  narration  and  description. 
The  fact  that  a  subject  is  interesting  to  you  is  no  assurance 
that  it  will  be  equally  interesting  to  others.  It  is  your  job  to 
make  it  so. 

When  you  take  for  your  topic  something  you  have  read  you 
must  be  careful  to  tell  the  story  in  your  own  words,  not  in  the 
words  of  the  author.  Think  over  what  you  have  read,  and 
put  the  ideas  into  your  own  words. 

Do  not  select  a  topic  that  is  too  large  to  handle  in  one 
paragraph;  in  attempting  to  cover  the  whole  subject  in  a  few 
sentences  you  may  leave  out  some  facts  or  ideas  that  are 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  your  subject. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  your  first  draft.  Correct  and  im¬ 
prove  it  all  you  can.  Let  the  paper  you  hand  in  to  your 
teacher  represent  your  best  possible  effort. 

Here  are  some  more  examples  of  exposition.  Read  them 
carefully  and  be  ready  to  offer  your  criticisms  of  them. 

Personal  Experience: 

Fire  Drills 

In  our  school  fire  drills  are  practiced  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  When  the  fire  gong  rings,  all  work  is  dropped 
and  the  pupils  walk  out  in  files  of  four.  At  the  stairs  the 
four  link  arms  and  those  on  the  outside  grasp  the  railings 
of  the  stairs,  so  that  if  any  pupil  should  stumble  he  is 
kept  from  falling.  The  teacher  takes  her  place  in  front 
of  the  line  and  leads  the  pupils  down  the  stairs.  Each 
class  has  an  exit  assigned  to  it.  In  case  this  exit  should 
be  blocked,  the  teacher  will  lead  the  line  to  the  nearest 
exit  that  is  free.  We  stay  in  line  outside  until  the  gong 
signals  us  to  return,  when  we  face  about  and  return  to  our 
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places.  This  drill  is  good  because  in  case  of  fire  the  pupils 
will  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  The 
main  point  our  teacher  makes  is  that  we  shall  go  quietly 
and  not  hurry.  Our  building  has  nearly  1400  pupils  in 
it,  and  we  empty  it  at  fire  drill  in  a  minute. 

Interclass  Honor  Card 

A  score  card  is  given  to  the  captain  of  the  girls  of  each 
room  every  month  upon  which  she  makes  a  record  of  the 
work  each  pupil  does  in  physical  education.  On  this 
card  there  are  five  columns  and  four  squares — one  for 
each  week.  The  first  column  is  for  conduct,  the  second 
for  sportsmanship,  the  third  for  motor  ability,  and  the 
fourth  for  appearance.  The  last  column  is  for  the  total 
of  points.  If  the  pupils  are  well-behaved  during  their 
exercise  period,  one  point  is  marked  in  the  column  for 
conduct.  If  in  the  games  they  show  good  spirit,  do  not 
quarrel,  and  are  good  losers,  two  points  are  marked  down 
in  the  column  for  sportsmanship.  If  the  drills  are  done 
correctly  and  with  plenty  of  snap,  four  points  are 
credited  in  the  column  marked  “motor  ability.”  “Ap¬ 
pearance”  refers  to  the  neatness  of  gym  uniforms,  and 
for  good  appearance  one  point  is  credited.  At  the  end 
of  each  week  the  points  are  added  together.  In  this  way 
the  room  teacher  knows  how  well  her  pupils  are  doing  in 
their  physical  exercise  work. 

From  School  Subjects: 

Nature  Study: 

Bird’s  Wings 

Mother  Nature  equips  every  bird  according  to  his 
needs.  To  birds  that  fly  long  distances  she  gives  large 
wings  and  to  those  that  like  the  earth  better  she  supplies 
only  small  ones.  The  swallow  is  a  traveling  bird,  and 
therefore  has  long  wings.  He  skims  along  swiftly  and 
gracefully,  and  darts  around  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bob  White  has  a  very  different  kind 
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of  equipment.  He  has  very  small  wings,  because  he  needs 
them  only  when  sly  Mr.  Fox  or  some  other  enemy  sneaks 
around.  I  have  read  that  some  birds  have  been  free 
from  danger  so  long  that  they  have  lost  the  power  of 
flying  altogether. 


Geography  and  Occupations: 

The  Roosevelt  Dam 

The  Roosevelt  Dam  is  situated  on  the  Salt  River  in 
Arizona.  The  dam  resembles  a  half  bowl.  It  is  one 
thousand  eighty  feet  long  across  the  top,  two  hundred 
eighty-six  feet  high.  The  water  held  back  by  the  long 
dam  forms  a  large  lake  twenty-five  miles  long  and  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  It  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment  more  than  six  million  dollars  to  build.  Its  value  is 
not  in  making  power  to  turn  machinery,  but  in  irrigating 
a  vast  area  of  soil  that  is  otherwise  too  much  like  a  desert 
to  work  for  crops.  The  dam  gets  its  name  from  one  of  our 
great  presidents,  who  was  always  a  leader  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  preserving  of  our  great  natural  resources. 


A  Herdsman’s  Life 

A  sheep  herdsman  lives  a  wandering  life  and  a  lonely 
one.  Soon  after  spring  begins  the  sheep-herder  takes  his 
flock,  often  containing  more  than  a  thousand  sheep,  out 
into  the  feeding  grounds.  He  follows  the  sheep  when 
they  are  grazing  and  camps  with  them  at  night  to  guard 
them.  He  does  not  see  a  living  soul  for  weeks.  He  lives  in 
a  canvas-covered  wagon  in  which  he  does  his  own  cook¬ 
ing.  The  dogs  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  herders.  They 
keep  the  sheep  together,  head  off  the  wanderers,  and 
round  them  up  for  the  night.  These  dogs  are  very  in¬ 
telligent,  taking  orders  at  a  distance  by  signs  which  the 
herder  has  taught  them.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  long 
waiting  line  for  the  position  of  sheep-herder. 
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History: 

Slow  Service 

Communication  between  the  early  colonies  was  very 
slow.  In  those  days  there  were  no  fast  railway  trains  or 
airplanes  to  carry  mail  and  messages.  These  important 
things  were  generally  carried  on  horseback.  Letters 
were  often  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  some 
kind  traveler.  It  took  weeks  to  get  a  message  from  one 
end  of  the  colonies  to  the  other.  If  the  early  settlers 
could  come  back  to  life  they  would  be  astonished  at  what 
modern  inventions  have  done  to  speed  up  communica¬ 
tions.  We  are  so  used  to  rapid  service  today  that  we  find 
fault  if  a  letter  arrives  half  a  day  late. 

Holidays  in  the  Olden  Days 

The  colonial  schoolchildren  were  not  as  lucky  as  we 
are  in  the  matter  of  holidays.  Old-time  schools  and 
colleges  held  school  six  days  a  week.  But  in  time,  Satur¬ 
day  was  made  a  half  holiday,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
day  was  made  free.  The  town  grammar  schools  were 
kept  open  six  or  eight  months  a  year,  but  those  in  the 
country  were  kept  open  less  than  half  of  the  year,  because 
the  pupils  had  to  help  their  fathers  on  the  farms.  The 
only  holiday  celebrated  throughout  the  entire  nation 
was  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  New  England  the  Pilgrims 
thought  it  wrong  to  celebrate  Christmas,  and  the  old  New 
England  schools  were  kept  open  on  that  day.  Schoolboys 
of  today  do  not  appreciate  how  much  better  off  they  are 
than  the  boys  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Miscellaneous : 


Fire  Prevention 

As  one  drives  through  the  country  sections  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  one  sees  on  the  top  of  an  unusually  high  hill 
something  that  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  tree  taller  than 
the  rest.  But  as  we  come  nearer,  the  object  proves  to  be 
a  steel  tower  with  a  lookout  room  on  top.  These  are  the 
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firewarden  towers  built  by  the  State  to  prevent  the 
frightful  loss  from  forest  fires.  In  each  one  is  a  watchman 
on  duty  throughout  the  whole  day.  Through  powerful 
glasses  he  scans  the  horizon  the  whole  day  long.  If  any 
sign  of  wood  smoke  appears  he  can  locate  it  on  his  map 
table  and  by  telephone  can  notify  the  authorities  of  the 
town  where  he  thinks  the  fire  is  burning.  By  the  watch¬ 
ful  care  of  these  firewardens  many  fires  are  prevented 
which  if  allowed  to  get  a  start  might  result  in  great 
damage  to  property  and  even  loss  of  life. 

New  England  Water  Power 

One  reason  why  so  many  factories  were  established  in 
New  England  was  the  water  power  afforded  by  swift¬ 
flowing  rivers.  At  first  water  wheels  were  turned  by  the 
force  of  water  rushing  over  waterfalls.  Later  dams  were 
built  to  store  a  large  supply  of  water,  which  could  run 
through  canals  to  the  mill  wheels.  Gradually  steam  took 
the  place  of  water  power.  Soon  mills  will  be  run  by 
electric  power  that  may  be  made  from  rivers  many  miles 
away. 

Criticize  these  paragraphs  in  the  same  manner  as  you  did  in 
the  preceding  lessons  on  exposition.  Mention  the  things  you 
like  about  the  compositions  and  the  things  that  you  think 
could  be  improved.  Notice  especially  whether  the  beginning 
sentence  of  each  briefly  and  clearly  states  the  matter  to  be 
explained. 

The  following  expositions  have  noticeable  faults  in  them. 
Study  them  closely,  and  be  ready  to  report  what  you  think  is 
wrong  with  them. 

Remember  that  a  good  exposition  is  clear  and  complete, 
that  everything  is  set  down  in  its  right  order.  Criticize  the 
compositions  in  respect  to  these  three  points. 

Rewrite  them,  making  them  into  paragraphs  that  have  the 
necessary  qualities  of  clearness,  completeness,  and  good  order. 
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The  Sponge  Industry 

Sponges  go  through  many  processes  before  they  reach 
the  user.  They  are  brought  ashore  in  boats  and  washed 
in  fresh  water.  They  are  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
in  big  net  bags.  Then  they  are  sent  to  be  cleaned.  When 
they  are  growing  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  they  get 
full  of  dirt  and  slime.  Then  they  are  cleaned  some  more. 
They  are  bleached  to  make  them  light  in  color.  Then 
they  have  to  be  trimmed.  But  before  this,  they  have  to 
be  dried.  They  put  them  on  racks  in  a  hot  room.  They 
also  cut  off  the  jagged  ends  and  trim  them  into  shape. 
Finally  they  are  ready  to  sell. 

Night  School 

Every  large  city  has  evening  schools  to  teach  foreign- 
born  men  and  women  how  to  read  and  write.  Many  of 
them  come  to  our  country  every  year.  The  night  schools 
teach  English.  Many  of  these  foreign-born  people  do  not 
know  English.  You  have  to  know  how  to  read  and  write 
English  before  you  can  become  a  citizen.  Citizenship  is  a 
great  privilege.  A  good  many  of  these  people  go  to  night 
schools  and  a  good  many  do  not  go.  If  they  want  to  be 
citizens  they  ought  to  go  to  night  school.  You  have  to 
be  in  this  country  two  years  before  you  can  become  a 
citizen  and  you  can’t  become  a  citizen  unless  you  can 
speak  and  write  English.  So  we  have  night  schools  for 
this  purpose. 


The  First  Thanksgiving 

When  the  crops  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  were 
bountiful,  they  decided  to  set  apart  some  days  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  first  year  they  had  a  very 
hard  time.  That  was  the  winter  of  1G21.  They  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  December,  1620.  They  invited  the  friendly 
Massasoit  and  some  of  his  tribe  to  enjoy  the  feast  with 
them.  Before  this,  they  sent  out  hunters  to  shoot  game 
for  the  table.  The  Indians  brought  four  deer  with  them. 
This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  New  England.  They 
opened  each  day  with  a  religious  service. 
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3.  REVISING  YOUR  FIRST  DRAFT 

The  pupil  whose  corrected  composition  is  photographed  on 
the  next  page  wrote  his  first  draft  in  pencil.  That  is  a  good 
rule  to  follow,  if  you  wish  your  teacher  to  have  as  good  a 
paragraph  as  you  know  how  to  write.  Make  your  first  draft 
in  pencil.  Then  read  it  “out  loud  to  yourself.”  The  ear  is  a 
surer  guide  than  the  eye  in  determining  whether  the  sentences 
“read”  well.  Perhaps  there  are  two  short  sentences  that  can 
be  combined  into  one  longer  and  smoother,  or  perhaps  there  is 
a  long  sentence  that  might  with  advantage  be  broken  into 
two  shorter  sentences.  You  may  think  of  interesting  details 
to  add  or  may  discover  unnecessary  details  that  should  be 
omitted.  You  will  surely  find  a  word  here  and  there  that  can 
be  improved.  Your  beginning  and  ending  sentences  should  be 
studied  over  to  make  sure  they  do  their  work  effectively.  Of 
course  you  will  see  to  it  that  every  word  is  spelled  correctly, 
and  that  all  necessary  punctuation  marks  are  in  place.  Last 
of  all,  satisfy  yourself  that  your  title  is  well  worded.  Then,  and 
not  until  then,  are  you  ready  to  write  your  paragraph  in  ink. 

Study  the  revised  paragraph  on  the  next  page  and  discuss 
the  improvements  made  in  the  first  draft. 

CHAPTER  V 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

You  often  read  in  papers  and  magazines  advertisements  of 
new  books  in  which  the  name  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a 
short  review.  So  useful  do  the  publishers  find  these  short 
reviews  that  many  of  them  issue  monthly  booklets  describing 
the  new  books  in  this  brief  way. 

A  short  book  review  is  not  as  easy  to  write  as  a  long  one, 
because  it  requires  skill  to  condense  a  story  into  a  few  words 
and  still  make  the  book  appeal  to  the  interest  of  readers. 
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Study  the  following  short  reviews  taken  from  publishers’ 
booklets: 

Tom  Slade  with  the  Colors,  by  Percy  Keese  Fitzhugh 

This  is  the  story  of  a  boy  scout  who  was  urged  by  his 
scoutmaster  not  to  enlist  in  the  army  until  he  is  eighteen. 

Being  unable  to  resist  the  call  of  adventure,  he  joins  a 
ship  as  butcher’s  assistant,  and  has  many  exciting  ex¬ 
periences  through  the  war  period,  including  an  exciting 
encounter  with  an  enemy  spy. 

The  boy  who  reads  this  review,  brief  as  it  is,  knows  what 
kind  of  story  he  wall  find  in  this  book.  Short  reviews  cannot 
go  into  details;  they  can  only  give  the  merest  sketch  of  a 
story. 

Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot 

Silas  Marner  was  a  miser  who  lost  all  his  money. 
Through  circumstances  that  the  story  relates  a  little 
waif  named  Eppie  came  to  his  home.  How  Silas  tried 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  learned  to  love  her  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  makes  most  interesting 
reading. 
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Does  this  review  make  you  feel  that  you  would  enjoy  this 
story? 


Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Sewell 

Black  Beauty  is  a  horse.  He  tells  his  own  story  of  his 
early  home,  his  kind  masters,  his  later  adventures  in  the 
city,  and  his  experiences  with  his  mates,  Merry  legs, 
Ginger,  and  Captain. 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  by  Jules  Verne 

Phineas  Fogg  wagered  he  could  sail  round  the  world  in 
eighty  days.  The  story  of  how  he  is  tracked  as  a  bank 
robber,  chased  from  place  to  place,  makes  his  escape,  and 
by  good  fortune  completes  his  journey  within  the  time 
set  is  an  entertaining  and  an  amusing  story. 

The  Story  of  My  Life,  by  Helen  Keller 

Helen  Keller  was  blind  and  deaf  from  her  early  child¬ 
hood.  How  she  learned  to  read  and  to  write,  though 
blind,  to  hear  though  deaf,  and  to  talk  though  dumb,  is 
a  wonderful  story. 

The  Promised  Land,  by  Mary  Antin 

Mary  Antin  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
She  was  a  little  Jewish  girl  who  up  to  that  time  had  lived 
in  Russia.  She  tells  of  her  life  in  Russia  in  a  most  weird 
way.  You  will  enjoy  seeing  your  own  country  through 
the  eyes  of  this  immigrant  Russian  girl. 


Original  Book  Reviews 

Here  are  some  book  reviews  written  by  seventh-grade 
pupils  after  a  study  of  the  examples  in  the  preceding  lesson. 
Some  are  good.  They  indicate  the  nature  of  the  story  and 
present  it  in  a  way  to  interest  you,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  story 
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you  enjoy  reading.  Others  make  the  mistake  of  giving  too 
much  detail;  they  recite  incidents  in  the  story  that  you  would 
prefer  to  read  for  yourself. 

A  good  review  of  this  type  should  suggest  the  general  plot 
of  the  story,  but  it  should  not  disclose  the  working  out  of  the 
plot.  Especially  it  ought  not  to  tell  how  the  story  ends. 

The  writer  of  the  first  review  makes  the  mistake  of  giving 
away  the  secret  of  the  detective  story.  A  mystery  story  is 
enjoyable  only  until  the  mystery  is  solved. 

File  Number  113,  by  Emile  Gaboriau 

File  Number  113  is  the  story  of  a  cashier  who  is 
accused  of  stealing  money  from  a  safe.  The  case  is  so 
blundered  over  by  an  amateur  detective  that  the  great¬ 
est  detective  in  France,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  becomes  inter¬ 
ested.  Monsieur  Lecoq  finds  that  the  guilty  party  is  the 
cashier’s  best  friend.  The  story  is  rather  melodramatic; 
but  if  you  enjoy  a  thrilling  mystery,  be  sure  not  to  miss 
this  book. 


Here  are  two  reviews  of  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  by  two 
different  pupils.  Which  do  you  like  the  better?  Why? 


The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  by  Mark  Twain 

1 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  contains  a  very  good  de¬ 
scription  of  England  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full 
of  exciting  adventures,  and  there  is  a  mix-up  not  very 
pleasant  for  either  the  prince  or  the  pauper.  The  book  is 
not  the  least  bit  like  some  of  Mark  Twain’s  other  books, 
and  I  enjoyed  it  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other  book 
by  him  that  I  have  read.  The  idea  of  the  King  of  England 
striking  up  an  acquaintance  with  a  poor  man  is  very 
amusing. 
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2 

By  a  very  strange  accident  a  prince  becomes  a  beggar 
boy,  and  a  beggar  boy  becomes  a  prince.  Both  boys 
learn  through  a  series  of  adventures  what  are  the  best 
things  in  life.  The  story  gives  you  a  very  good  idea  of 
England  at  the  time  of  James  the  First. 


In  the  following  review  the  writer  tells  too  much: 


Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexandre  Dumas 

Dumas’s  Three  Musketeers  is  a  story  both  adventurous 
and  tragic.  It  is  about  a  lad  of  twenty-one  and  his  two 
friends,  all  soldiers  in  the  French  army.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  adventures  described  is  that  in  which 
the  Three  Musketeers  go  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
get  the  queen’s  studs  that  she  had  given  him.  They 
finally  get  them,  though  everything  is  done  to  prevent 
them  doing  so  by  an  enemy  of  the  queen.  The  book  is 
not  only  full  of  adventure,  but  it  is  also  full  of  tragic 
incidents.  One  of  these  is  the  death  of  D’Artagnan’s 
sweetheart,  who  is  poisoned  by  Milady.  Later  Milady  is 
punished.  There  are  many  fine  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
French  court,  and  those  who  like  stories  of  court  life  will 
enjoy  this  book. 


The  first  two  or  three  sentences  are  all  right.  The  two 
adventures  mentioned  are  well  chosen.  The  writer,  however, 
has  spoiled  things  for  the  reader  by  telling  too  much.  The 
reader  does  not  wish  to  be  told  in  advance  that  the  musketeers 
succeeded  in  getting  the  studs,  or  that  Milady  was  punished. 

Rewrite  this  review,  omitting  all  detail  that  spoils  the 
story  for  the  one  who  will  read  it. 


The  following  review  certainly  makes  you  wish  to  read  the 
story  of  The  Four  Gordons: 
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The  scene  of  Edna  Brown’s  story,  The  Four  Gordons, 
is  laid  in  a  little  country  village.  The  parents  of  the 
Four  Gordons  go  on  a  trip  to  Europe  and  leave  one  girl 
to'  take  care  of  three  boys.  The  doings  of  the  three  boys, 
left  in  the  little  girl’s  care,  are  very  amusing.  You  will 
enjoy  the  serious  parts,  too.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
able  to  put  the  book  down  until  you  have  finished  it. 


In  the  following  review  the  writer  attempts  to  tell  too 
much  about  the  story.  After  you  have  read  it,  try  to  improve 
the  review  by  taking  out  all  unnecessary  detail.  The  business 
of  the  writer  of  the  short  review  is  not  to  tell  the  story;  it  is 
to  make  others  eager  to  read  it. 

Kidnapped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Kidnapped  is  a  story  of 
adventure  in  1745.  David  is  the  most  interesting  and 
the  bravest  character  in  the  tale.  The  book  is  filled  with 
adventure.  During  a  storm  David  and  Allen  play  a  very 
brave  part.  David  is  swept  off  the  ship  by  a  huge  wave, 
but  fortunately  grabs  hold  of  a  spar.  He  swims  to  a 
desolate  island  where  there  is  neither  man  nor  house. 
Without  food  he  has  to  be  satisfied  with  raw  limpets 
which  he  finds  among  the  rocks.  To  make  him  more 
miserable,  it  rains  all  day  and  the  next.  Between  the 
fish  and  the  rain,  David  is  very  sick.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  interesting  things  that  happen  to  David  on 
the  desolate  island.  This  is  a  wonderful  book  for  people 
who  love  adventure. 


Write  a  short  review  of  some  story  you  have  recently  read. 
Try  to  profit  by  the  points  you  have  been  studying  in  this 
lesson.  Mention  only  the  important  features  of  the  book.  Do 
not  make  your  review  too  long. 

Discuss  these  reviews  in  class,  criticizing  them  as  the 
reviews  in  this  lesson  have  been  criticized. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

COMPOSITIONS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  PARAGRAPH 
1.  INTRODUCTION— EXAMPLES:  EXPOSITION 

In  your  composition  work  so  far  you  have  not  been  allowed 
to  go  beyond  a  single  paragraph.  There  were  good  reasons  for 
this. 

You  began  in  the  first  grade  with  a  one-sentence  com¬ 
position.  This  gradually  grew  to  two  or  three  sentences;  later 
to  four  and  five.  Even  in  the  seventh  grade,  so  far,  your  com¬ 
positions  have  seldom  been  more  than  ten  sentences  in  length. 

Because  the  compositions  were  so  short,  you  were  able  to 
prepare  one  almost  every  day;  in  time  you  grew  so  accustomed 
to  the  work  that  it  was  no  great  trouble  to  prepare  one. 
Most  pupils  enjoyed  doing  it.  This  frequent  writing  of  one- 
paragraph  compositions  gave  you  an  amount  of  practice  you 
could  not  have  had  with  longer  compositions  at  longer  inter¬ 
vals.  And  it  is  practice  that  makes  perfect. 

The  single-paragraph  composition,  too,  fixed  your  mind 
each  day  on  a  very  small  amount  of  writing  instead  of  scatter¬ 
ing  your  attention  over  several  paragraphs.  In  this  way  you 
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were  able  to  make  your  single-paragraph  composition  much 
more  nearly  perfect  than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you 
to  make  a  longer  one.  You  learned,  one  after  another,  the 
things  that  make  a  good  paragraph  and  distinguish  it  from  a 
poor  one,  and  this  knowledge  you  applied  every  day  to  your 
own  paragraph.  If  by  this  time  every  pupil  in  your  class 
cannot  yet  write  a  good  paragraph,  at  least  every  pupil  knows 
a  good  paragraph  when  it  is  heard  or  read. 

You  learned,  little  by  little,  to  be  able  to  tell  a  oomplete 
“story”  in  one  fairly  short  paragraph.  You  learned  not  to 
waste  any  of  your  sentences;  to  start  your  story  moving  in  the 
first  sentence,  and  to  make  each  following  sentence  add  its 
share  to  the  building  up  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  beginning 
sentence.  You  learned  to  do  this  in  stories  out  of  your  personal 
experience,  in  description,  and  in  exposition.  You  learned  to 
make  your  last  sentence  tie  the  whole  paragraph  together. 

Because  your  compositions  have  so  far  been  confined  to  a 
single  paragraph,  you  have  had  to  choose  subjects  which 
could  be  handled  interestingly  in  a  small  space.  Subjects  that 
would  require  several  paragraphs  for  full  treatment  you  have 
had  to  reject.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  you  have  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  express  your  ideas  upon  a  subject  at  greater 
length.  In  your  story,  or  description,  or  exposition  you  may 
have  wished  for  more  room  in  which  to  tell  more  about  your 
subject.  This  opportunity  you  are  now  to  have  in  a 
limited  way. 

A  pupil  who  has  learned  to  write  one  good  paragraph  about 
a  subject  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  writing  two  or  three. 
For  a  “long”  composition  is  merely  a  series  of  connected 
paragraphs  about  one  general  subject,  each  separate  para¬ 
graph  having  to  do  with  a  different  idea,  or  part,  or  division, 
or  topic  of  the  main  subject. 

The  principal  points  you  must  keep  in  mind  are  that  each 
paragraph  of  the  series  of  paragraphs  shall  be  about  one 
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thing  only.  That  is  the  most  important  point  in  writing  a 
single  paragraph,  and  it  is  the  most  important  point  to  re¬ 
member  during  your  first  efforts  to  write  compositions  of 
more  than  one  paragraph.  With  this  point  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  writing  two  or  three 
paragraphs  about  your  subject. 

First,  we  shall  study  a  few  compositions  of  this  new  kind, 
in  order  that  you  may  understand  more  clearly  how  to  go 
about  writing  longer  compositions  of  your  own.  In  the  study 
of  these  you  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  way  each  para¬ 
graph  confines  itself  to  a  single  phase,  or  division,  or  topic  of 
the  main  subject,  and  how  each  paragraph  is  related  to  the 
other  paragraphs  and  to  the  general  subject  of  the  composition. 

Simple  illustrations  have  been  chosen  for  this  study. 
Exposition  illustrates  this  point  best. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  North  and  South 
American  Continents.  Both  are  triangular  in  shape, 
being  broad  at  the  north  and  tapering  toward  the  south. 
The  principal  highlands  of  both  follow  their  east  and 
west  coasts  with  broad  plains  extending  between. 
However,  the  greatest  river  of  South  America,  the 
Amazon,  flows  toward  the  east  while  our  Mississippi 
flows  from  north  to  south. 

Unlike  our  irregular  coast  line,  the  shores  of  South 
America  are  straight  and  regular,  the  one  on  the  west 
being  the  most  regular  coast  line  of  long  extent  in  the 
whole  world.  As  a  result,  South  America  does  not  begin 
to  have  our  great  number  of  good  natural  harbors. 

As  to  climate,  the  southern  continent  is  just  the 
reverse  of  ours,  owing,  of  course,  to  its  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Equator,  which  runs  right  across  South 
America.  Northern  South  America  is  hot  and  tropical 
while  the  southern  part  is  cold  and  barren.  As  the 
greater  part  of  South  America  lies  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  sun  at  noon  is  almost  overhead,  the  continent 
as  a  whole  is  far  warmer  than  North  America. 
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In  this  composition  the  writer  compares  the  continent  of 
North  America  with  that  of  South  America.  That  is  the  main 
subject. 

The  first  paragraph  compares  the  two  continents  in  a  general 
way:  their  similar  shape,  the  similar  location  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  and  of  the  broad  plains  between.  One  differ¬ 
ence  is  noted  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  river  of  each. 

The  second  paragraph  compares  the  coast  lines  of  the  two 
continents,  and  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  this  difference  upon 
the  number  of  good  harbors. 

The  third  paragraph  compares  the  climate  of  the  two  con¬ 
tinents,  showing  that  in  a  general  way  one  is  the  opposite  of 
the  other. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  continue  the  comparison 
in  other  paragraphs,  but  the  three  paragraphs  quoted  make  a 
fairly  complete  composition  on  the  subject.  Each  paragraph 
has  its  own  separate  topic,  but  all  three  have  a  direct  and  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  general  subject. 

If  these  topics  were  put  in  the  form  of  an  outline,  we  should 
have  something  like  this: 

North  America  and  South  America  Compared 

1.  The  general  shape  and  location  of  main  physical 
features  of  each 

2.  The  coast  line 

3.  The  climate 

Study  the  following  composition  in  the  same  way.  Read 
slowly  and  carefully.  Watch  the  paragraphs. 

Brazil  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  Along  the 
boundaries  of  Guiana  and  also  along  a  good  part  of  the 
coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  Cape  St. 
Roque  lies  the  least  valuable  land  in  Brazil.  Large 
tracts  are  stony.  Long  dry  spells  are  common,  and  much 
of  the  land  has  hardly  been  settled  at  all. 
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The  central  section  extends  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down.  The  western  part  of  this  region  is  the  land  of 
the  great  Amazon  selvas,  the  home  of  rubber.  The 
eastern  part,  consisting  of  mountain  ridges  and  table 
lands,  is  a  region  of  great  resources.  Here  all  tropical 
crops  and  fruits  can  be  produced.  Cotton  and  sugar 
grow  luxuriantly  and  will  in  time  become  a  great  source 
of  wealth  to  Brazil. 

Below  these  tropical  regions  of  the  country  lies  the 
fertile  southern  section.  The  upper  part  of  this  space  is 
given  over  to  the  enormous  coffee  plantations.  The 
lower  part  is  devoted  to  raising  cattle  and  grain. 

How  many  paragraphs  in  this  composition?  What  is  the 
general  subject?  What  is  the  topic  of  the  first  paragraph?  of 
the  second?  of  the  third? 

Make  an  outline  of  this  composition. 

The  following  two-paragraph  composition  has  been  printed 
as  a  single  paragraph.  Read  it  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
decide  where  the  second  paragraph  should  begin.  Read  the 
paragraphs  aloud  separately. 

Indian  Signals 

The  American  Indians  communicated  from  hilltop  to 
hilltop  by  the  use  of  smoke.  A  blanket  was  placed  over 
a  smoldering  fire  which  allowed  a  red  man  to  release 
volumes  of  smoke  at  suitable  intervals.  The  smoke 
clouds  produced  formed  characters  of  a  crude  code, 
which  carried  intelligence  to  another  red  man  on  a  hill¬ 
top  several  miles  away.  The  Indians  used  another  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  equally  ingenious.  By  beating  upon  the 
ground  in  a  certain  fashion,  they  were  able  to  set  up 
vibrations  that  could  be  detected  by  trained  ears  over 
considerable  distances.  In  receiving  such  messages  the 
Indian  lay  perfectly  quiet  with  one  ear  close  to  the 
ground.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  particular  code,  so  that 
its  secrets  could  not  be  betrayed  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
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The  following  composition  takes  for  its  subject  the  topic  of 
the  first  paragraph  in  “Indian  Signals”  and  expands  the  idea 
into  three  paragraphs. 

The  Indians  of  long  ago  knew  nothing  about  writing 
letters,  but  they  had  their  own  ways  of  sending  messages 
to  one  another  or  to  neighboring  tribes.  These  methods 
were  very  crude,  but  they  served  the  purpose  just  the 
same. 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  sending  messages 
was  by  smoke  signals.  On  the  top  of  some  high  hill 
commanding  a  view  of  miles  around  they  would  build  a 
fire  of  damp  grass,  weeds,  or  cedar  tops.  This  kind  of 
fire  burned  very  slowly  and  gave  out  a  dense  smoke. 

The  signal  maker  would  wave  his  blanket  over  the  fire. 

At  each  wave  the  smoke  wov.ld  come  out  in  puffs. 

Each  combination  of  puffs  had  a  certain  meaning,  like 
our  telegraph  codes  or  wigwagging  signals.  Sometimes 
it  gave  warning  of  an  attack  by  an  enemy  tribe.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  a  summons  to  a  parley  of  the  warriors. 
Every  signal  was  understood  and  swiftly  obeyed. 


Make  an  outline  of  this  composition,  as  follows: 

1.  General  subject 

2.  Topic  of  the  first  paragraph 

3.  Topic  of  the  second  paragraph 

4.  Topic  of  the  third  paragraph 

After  you  have  studied  this  lesson  thoroughly,  begin  to 
think  of  a  subject  for  an  original  two-  or  three-paragraph 
composition.  Think  over,  first,  a  mental  outline  of  your 
topics.  When  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  write  the  outline  on 
paper.  Write  one  paragraph  at  a  time,  making  sure  that  each 
is  about  a  single  point  of  the  general  subject.  Try  to  make  the 
first  sentence  of  each  new  paragraph  connect  naturally  to  the 
paragraph  before  it. 
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2.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  PARAGRAPH 

Study  the  following  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit 
to  Kenilworth,  printed  in  one  paragraph.  Read  the  whole 
carefully,  and  be  ready  to  tell  at  what  place  the  description 
should  be  broken  into  paragraphs. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  set  for  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
visit  to  Kenilworth.  Great  multitudes  of  people  had 
been  for  many  hours  gathered  together,  on  the  walls,  in 
the  park  and  gardens,  to  witness  the  splendid  sight.  But 
Her  Majesty  had  been  detained  till  twilight  at  Warwick 
to  receive  the  homage  of  her  subjects;  and  now  it  was 
announced  that  the  grand  entrance  would  be  made  by 
torchlight.  At  length  the  great  bell  of  the  castle  tolled 
and  a  single  rocket  shot  up  in  the  air.  All  held  their 
breath  and  listened.  At  first  they  could  hear  only  a  dull, 
sea-like  sound  in  the  direction  of  Warwick  Castle;  but  it 
came  nearer  and  grew  louder,  till  they  could  distinguish 
the  tramp  of  horses,  music  and  shouting,  and  the  clang 
of  armor.  When  the  Queen  entered  the  Royal  Park, 
hundreds  of  great  rockets  were  sent  blazing  and  hissing 
into  the  sky;  and  such  a  mighty  shout  was  set  up  by  the 
multitudes  that  it  was  a  wonder  it  didn’t  jostle  the  stars 
out  of  their  places.  The  whole  music  of  the  Castle  burst 
forth  as  the  procession  lighted  by  two  hundred  wax  candles 
borne  by  armed  horsemen  moved  towards  the  castle. 

Make  an  outline  of  the  description,  giving  in  one  word  the 
topics  of  each  paragraph. 

Try  to  condense  each  paragraph  into  a  sentence.  For 
example  the  following  sentences  express  the  idea  of  the  first 
paragraph : 

The  multitude  waits  for  the  expected  visit  of  the 
Queen;  or 

It  is  announced  to  the  assembled  crowds  that  the 
Queen’s  entrance  will  be  made  by  torchlight;  or 

The  crowd  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Queen  to  Kenil¬ 
worth. 
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In  the  same  fashion  write  in  one  sentence  the  substance  of 
the  second  and  the  third  paragraphs. 

Here  is  another  description  printed  as  one  paragraph.  Read 
it  carefully  and  make  up  your  mind  at  what  points  the  se¬ 
lection  should  be  broken.  Read  each  paragraph  aloud  sep¬ 
arately. 


A  steamship  was  nosing  her  way  along  through  the 
fog.  The  whole  world  seemed  blind  and  muffled.  The 
steamer’s  bells  tolled  forth  a  persistent  warning,  em¬ 
phasized  at  regular  intervals  by  the  bellow  of  her  siren, 
as  she  cautiously  groped  ahead  into  the  surrounding 
blackness.  Most  of  the  five  hundred  people  on  board 
were  comparatively  unconcerned.  They  were  passengers. 

Bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  left  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  behind.  So  they  passed  the  evening  with 
the  usual  shipboard  gaieties  and  “turned  in”  for  the 
night  as  confidently  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  homes. 

But  the  steamship  herself  was  alert  and  tense  as  a  man 
advancing  over  dangerous  unknown  ground  in  pitch 
darkness.  The  little  iron  tanks  on  each  side  of  the  bow 
and  the  human  ears  back  of  them  were  listening  for 
submarine  signals  from  light-ships’  bells.  The  water¬ 
tight  compartments  were  locked  in  preparation  for  any 
sudden  accident.  The  wireless  operator  had  his  ears  “in 
the  air”  for  any  impulse  striking  the  hard  rubber  re¬ 
ceivers.  Especially  on  the  alert  was  the  captain.  He 
was  in  charge.  He  held  the  lives  of  those  five  hundred 
men  and  women  inVthe  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  had  no 
thought  of  sleep.  Upon  his  bridge,  he  paced  to  and  fro, 
waiting  for  any  least  hint  of  danger  from  any  quarter. 

Make  an  outline  of  this  composition  giving  the  topics  of 
each  paragraph  in  a  phrase.  Thus,  the  topic  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  might  be  expressed  in  the  phrase,  The  liner  in  thick  fog. 

Make  another  outline  in  which  the  substance  of  each  para¬ 
graph  is  condensed  into  a  single  sentence.  Thus,  for  example. 
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the  first  paragraph  might  be  condensed  into,  The  liner  gropes 
her  way  through  the  dense  fog. 

Before  you  attempt  an  original  description  in  more  than 
one  paragraph,  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  review  the  present 
lesson  and  also  the  descriptive  paragraphs  in  Chapter  III 
from  lesson  10  on.  Remember  that  each  paragraph  must 
be  a  picture  in  itself,  expressing  one  point  of  view  of  the  larger 
picture  which  the  composition  as  a  whole  presents. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  first  sentence  of  each  descriptive 
paragraph  gives  this  point  of  view,  and  that  every  other 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  should  add  something  to  the 
impression  suggested  by  the  first  sentence. 


3.  TELLING  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  MORE  THAN 

ONE  PARAGRAPH 

The  examples  of  the  “long”  composition  in  the  preceding 
lessons  have  been  drawn  from  description  and  exposition.  In 
this  lesson  we  shall  study  compositions  of  more  than  one 
paragraph  on  the  subject  most  familiar  to  you — personal 
experience. 

In  your  one-paragraph  compositions  you  learned  to  waste 
no  time  in  getting  your  story  started.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
you  have  felt  that  if  space  were  not  so  precious  you  would  like 
to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  beginning,  so  as  to  include  and 
give  a  fuller  setting  to  your  story.  In  the  same  way,  your 
endings  have  been  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a  single  sen¬ 
tence;  and  here  again  you  may  have  felt  the  need  of  more 
room  to  bring  your  story  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  following  compositions  on  personal  experience  subjects 
show  how  the  one-paragraph  composition  may  be  enlarged  to 
advantage : 
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One  Paragraph : 

To  me  the  most  thrilling  part  of  a  football  game  is  the 
kick-off.  At  that  moment  I  can  hardly  hold  myself  on 
my  seat.  The  crowd  that  packs  the  stadium  is  as  still  as 
death.  The  players  spread  out  in  their  positions,  like 
opposing  armies.  One  man  plants  the  ball  in  the  exact 
position  for  the  kick-off.  Then  he  returns  to  his  position 
and  both  teams  wait  for  the  referee’s  whistle.  There  is 
no  other  instant  in  the  game  that  can  compare  with  this 
for  excitement. 

Three  Paragraphs: 

To  me  the  most  thrilling  part  of  a  football  game  is  the 
kick-off.  Of  course,  I  get  a  thrill  when  a  player  makes  a 
long  run  down  the  field,  or  when  some  one  executes  a 
long  and  successful  forward  pass.  And  when  the  team 
I  am  cheering  gets  a  touchdown,  I  am  as  crazy  as  any¬ 
body.  But  nothing  can  equal  that  first  moment. 

As  the  two  teams  start  out  on  the  field,  I  can  hardly 
hold  myself  on  my  seat.  The  crowd  that  packs  the 
stadium  is  as  still  as  death.  The  players  spread  out  in 
their  positions,  like  opposing  armies.  One  man  plants 
the  ball  in  the  exact  position  for  the  kick-off.  Then  he 
returns  to  his  position,  and  both  teams  wait  for  the 
shrill  call  of  the  referee’s  whistle. 

By  this  time  I  am  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  seat, 
trembling  all  over.  I  hold  my  breath  as  the  whistle 
blows  and  the  kicker  starts  in  motion.  What  follows  is 
too  exciting  to  describe  in  words.  All  that  I  can  say 
is  that  in  a  few  seconds  the  first  clash  is  over,  and  that 
for  me  the  best  part  of  the  game  is  over,  too. 

Do  you  think  the  story  is  better  told  in  the  three  para¬ 
graphs,  or  do  you  think  the  first  one  is  better?  Give  reasons 
for  your  opinion,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  express  your  opinion 
even  if  nobody  else  in  the  room  agrees  with  you. 

What  details  was  the  writer  able  to  introduce  into  his 
beginning  and  his  ending  paragraph  that  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  story? 
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Here  is  another  experience  enlarged  to  three  paragraphs. 
Read  both  slowly,  compare  them  carefully,  and  state  if  in 
your  opinion  the  writer  has  profited  anything  by  extending 
the  story  to  three  paragraphs: 


One  Paragraph: 

As  the  motors  of  the  seaplane  began  to  churn  the 
water  around  me,  I  felt  a  thrill  go  all  through  my  body. 
Later  when  I  ventured  to  look  over  the  side,  the  Hudson 
River  looked  like  a  little  ribbon  of  silver  winding  below 
us.  Villages,  fields,  and  farms  looked  like  pieces  in  a 
picture  puzzle.  Away  to  the  south  the  skyscrapers  of 
New  York  City  stood  out  plainly.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  in  a  way,  but  the  noise  was  terrific  and  my  heart 
kept  thumping  fast.  Slowly  we  sailed  in  a  great  curve 
back  to  the  river,  touched  its  surface  lightly  and  were 
at  rest  again. 


Three  Paragraphs: 

As  the  motors  of  the  seaplane  began  to  churn  the 
waters  furiously  around  me,  I  felt  a  thrill  go  all  through 
my  body.  But  when,  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  we  left  the 
waters  of  the  river,  my  heart  knocked  as  if  it  would 
come  right  through  my  overcoat. 

Later,  when  I  ventured  to  look  over  the  side,  the 
Hudson  River  looked  like  a  little  ribbon  of  silver,  wind¬ 
ing  below  us.  Villages,  fields,  and  farms  looked  like 
pieces  in  a  picture  puzzle.  Away  to  the  south  the  sky¬ 
scrapers  of  New  York  City  stood  out  plainly.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  in  a  way,  but  the  noise  of  the  motor  was 
terrific,  and  my  heart  kept  thumping  fast. 

Slowly  we  sailed  in  a  great  curve  back  over  the  river. 
As  the  plane  dipped  down,  it  seemed  as  if  the  river  was 
coming  up  to  drown  us.  Next,  we  were  skimming  along 
the  tops  of  the  waves,  and  at  last  actually  splashing 
through  the  water  like  a  motor  boat.  Our  speed  slackened 
quickly,  and  the  plane  was  bobbing  on  the  water  like  a 
great  sea  bird. 
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What  interesting  details  appear  in  the  longer  paragraph 
that  were  not  in  the  shorter  one? 

Did  the  writer  observe  the  rule  of  one  thing  only  for  each 

paragraph? 

Make  an  outline  of  the  story,  similar  to  those  used  in 
earlier  lessons,  giving  the  topics  of  each  paragraph  in  the 
fewest  possible  words: 

1.  General  subject:  A  Ride  in  a  Seaplane 

2.  First  paragraph 

3.  Second  paragraph 

4.  Third  paragraph 

Study  this  pair  of  compositions  in  the  same  way: 

Uncle  stopped  the  car  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  growth 
of  trees  near  an  old  deserted  house.  While  he  picked  wild 
grapes,  cousin  and  I  decided  to  explore  the  old  house. 

The  door  was  unlocked,  and  we  soon  found  our  way  up 
the  old-fashioned  stairs.  Cousin  kept  saying  continually 
that  she  was  afraid  of  ghosts  and  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  car,  but  I  only  laughed  at  her.  Suddenly  I  missed 
her.  Looking  out  of  the  window  I  saw  her  racing  back 
to  the  car.  The  thought  that  I  was  alone  in  the  old 
house  sent  a  cold  shiver  down  my  back,  and  I  was  soon 
tearing  after  her  across  the  field. 

One  fine  day  last  summer  uncle  drove  out  into  the 
country  to  pick  wild  grapes,  and  took  cousin  and  me 
along.  He  stopped  his  car  near  a  thick  growth  of  trees 
all  covered  with  grape  vines.  To  amuse  ourselves  in  the 
interval,  cousin  and  I  went  exploring. 

A  short  distance  away  we  came  upon  an  old  house, 
which  had  all  the  signs  of  being  deserted.  Cousin  dared 
me  to  go  in,  and  soon  we  were  climbing  the  old-fashioned 
stairs.  She  kept  saying  that  she  was  afraid  there  was  a 
ghost  in  the  house,  but  I  only  laughed  at  her.  Suddenly 
I  missed  her.  Looking  out  of  a  window  I  saw  her  racing 
back  to  the  car.  The  thought  that  I  was  alone  in  the 
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The  Deserted  House 


old  house  sent  a  shiver  down  my  back.  Down  the  stairs 
I  rushed  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  was  soon  tearing 
after  her  across  the  field. 

Is  the  second  composition  better  than  the  first?  If  so,  what 
makes  it  better. 

Make  an  outline  of  this  story,  stating  in  a  sentence  the 
substance  of  each  paragraph.  Write  a  title  for  the  story. 

After  you  have  studied  this  lesson  you  will  be  ready  to  write 
an  original  three-paragraph  story  of  your  own,  based  on  a 
personal  experience.  When  you  have  decided  upon  a  subject, 
and  have  thought  it  over  for  a  day  or  two,  make  an  outline 
like  those  you  have  made  for  the  compositions  in  this  chapter. 
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Then  you  will  be  ready  to  write  your  first  rough  draft  in 
pencil.  After  you  have  improved  it  in  every  way  you  can 
think  of,  write  your  final  draft  in  ink. 

You  must  remember  that  three  paragraphs  may  not  be  any 
better  than,  or  even  as  good  as,  one  paragraph  if  each  does  not 
add  something  worth  while  to  the  story.  Your  first  and  your 
last  paragraphs  should  not  be  too  skimpy.  All  three  para¬ 
graphs  should  be  nearly  equal  in  length.  A  good  paragraph 
ought  to  have  at  least  three  or  four  sentences. 

CHAPTER  VII 

LETTER-WRITING 
1.  FRIENDLY  LETTERS 

When  your  school  days  are  over  the  only  form  of  com¬ 
position  you  will  often  have  occasion  to  write  will  be  a  friendly 
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letter.  It  is  important  that  you  should  be  able  to  write  a  good 
one. 

A  friendly  letter  takes  the  place  of  conversation  between 
friends.  It  should  be  cheerful  and  entertaining,  chatty  and 
‘  ‘  newsy.  ” 
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In  addition,  your  letter  should  be  correct  in  form,  perfect 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  in  your  best  handwriting. 

A.  The  Letter  Form 


25  Spadina  Road 
Toronto,  Canada 
July  26,  1935 

Dear  Aunt  Clare, 


Your  loving  nephew, 

Ernest  Paine 


In  the  heading  the  second  and  third  lines  begin  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  preceding  one.  The  only  punctuation  marks 
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are  the  comma  separating  Toronto  and  Canada ,  and  the  comma 
between  the  day  and  the  year. 

Note  also  that  a  comma  is  used  after  the  salutation  and 
after  the  ending. 

Look  carefully  at  the  capital  letters.  They  are  used  in  the 
name  of  the  street,  the  city,  the  country,  the  month,  the 
salutation,  the  first  word  of  the  ending,  and  the  signature. 

First,  copy  this  form.  Then  write  the  form  from  memory, 
using  your  own  address  in  the  heading. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  15 
Malone,  New  York 

June  6,  1935 

What  does  R.  F.  D.  mean?  Why  is  a  box  number  necessary 
in  the  country? 

The  following  salutations  are  used  in  friendly  letters: 

Dear  Dad,  Dear  Mrs.  Jones, 

Dear  Fred,  Dear  Alice, 

The  following  endings  are  used  in  friendly  letters: 

Your  nephew,  Sincerely  yours, 

Your  friend,  Yours  affectionately, 

Cordially,  Lovingly, 

In  the  ending  no  word  except  the  first  begins  with  a  capital. 

Nowadays  yours  is  often  omitted  in  the  ending  of  friendly 
letters:  Sincerely  for  Sincerely  yours;  Affectionately  for 

Affectionately  yours. 

Exercise 

Write  the  heading,  salutation,  ending,  and  signature  of 
a  letter,  using  straight  lines  to  indicate  the  body  of  the  letter: 

To  your  father 
To  a  friend 
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To  you  from  your  friend 
To  your  teacher  from  you 
To  you  from  your  teacher 
To  your  aunt 
To  you  from  your  aunt 

B.  The  Letter  Itself 

When  I  recall  your  letters,  I  hear  you  talk,  and  I  love 
talking  letters  dearly.  William  Cowper 

Only  interesting  people  can  write  interesting  letters,  and 
not  everybody  is  interesting.  But  everybody  can  be  natural. 
For  this  reason  the  best  letters  are  those  in  which  we  write  as 
we  talk.  “ Doesn’t  that  sound  just  like  him?”  you  have  heard 
people  remark  about  some  characteristic  phrase  or  sentence  in 
a  letter. 

This  does  not  mean  that  if  you  talk  carelessly  or  un¬ 
grammatically  and  are  a  habitual  user  of  slang,  you  should 
write  as  you  talk.  Everybody  has  to  be  on  his  best  behavior 
when  he  writes  a  letter.  But  this  carefulness  should  not  make 
the  writer  artificial.  Be  yourself  is  the  best  maxim  in  letter¬ 
writing.  But  be  your  best  self. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  natural  in  a  make-believe  letter. 
The  letters  you  write  in  school  for  practice  should  be  real 
letters  to  real  people.  Every  letter  written  as  a  school  exercise 
should  be  a  “  really-truly”  letter,  having  to  do  with  interesting 
occurrences  at  home,  in  school,  on  holidays,  or  special  occa¬ 
sions;  with  invitations  to  share  good  times;  with  appreciation 
of  pleasure  shared;  with  sympathy  for  sickness  and  mishaps. 

Study  these  good  examples: 

Grand  Isle,  Ont. 

July  25,  1935 

Dear  Alice, 

As  you  have  never  yet  visited  the  Thousand  Islands, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  beautiful  they  are.  Last  night 
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father  took  us  by  motor  boat  to  Half  Moon  Bay,  shaped 
exactly  like  a  half  moon.  There  is  a  high  rock  on  one 
side  and  a  rustic  pulpit  on  the  other.  Next  Sunday  we 
are  going  to  church  there.  People  come  from  all  over  the 
islands  in  all  kinds  of  boats  to  attend  this  service.  The 
boats  are  all  drawn  close  together  near  the  shore  and  the 
sermon  is  preached  from  the  pulpit  on  the  shore. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  any  more  now,  because  next  month 
you  will  be  here  to  see  for  yourself.  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  day  to  come!  Your  loving  cousin, 

Estelle  Trainor 

This  most  interesting  letter,  written  by  a  pupil  in  a  Porto 
Rican  school,  was  addressed  to  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
New  York  City: 

Moco,  Porto  Rico 

Oct.  19,  1935 

Dear  Unknown  Friend. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September  our  dear  Porto  Rico 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  cyclone  that  has  left  our  island 
desolate.  During  the  night  nobody  slept,  because  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  The  day  before  the  storm  the  weather 
bureau  advised  us  by  telephone  and  telegraph  that  this 
same  cyclone  was  threatening  our  neighbor  island, 
Martinica;  that  it  had  caused  much  loss  of  property;  and 
that  it  would  probably  pass  over  our  island. 

The  cyclone  struck  our  island  about  noon.  The  furious 
wind  felled  trees  and  carried  off  the  roofs  of  houses.  The 
sugar  cane  plantations  looked  like  vast  areas  that  had 
not  been  cultivated.  All  the  fruit  crops  were  destroyed. 

The  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  carrying  the  bridges 
with  them.  Many  people  were  drowned;  many  more  in¬ 
jured.  The  Red  Cross  has  prevented  the  poor  from 
dying  of  starvation.  We  thank  your  Government  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  their  kindness  to  us,  and  I 
pray  God  to  give  your  generous  people  happiness,  riches, 
and  progress.  Very  truly  yours, 

Isidro  Rivera 


Write  an  answer  to  this  letter. 
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Here  is  another  interesting  letter: 


Continental  Hotel 
Paris,  France 

May  6,  1935 

Dear  Ann, 

From  my  window  I  look  out  upon  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  just  bursting  into  blossom.  The 
chestnut  trees  look  like  great  Christmas  trees  with 
candles  lighted.  The  little  girls  in  bright-hued 
coats  roll  their  hoops,  while  their  tiny  brothers 
madly  race  their  tricycles  up  and  down  the 
shady  path.  To  the  right  is  the  soft  patter  of  a 
fountain.  Above,  the  birds  chirp  and  twitter, 
busy  in  nest-building.  And  over  all  is  a  soft, 
sweet  peace.  I  seem  so  far  away  from  the  rush¬ 
ing  life  of  a  great  city.  My  one  regret  is  that 
my  friends  are  not  here  to  enjoy  it  with  me. 

I  hope  that  some  day  you,  too,  will  see  this 
beautiful  garden  in  the  spring  sunshine  and 
enjoy  its  fragrance  and  its  peace. 

Cordially, 

Margaret 


Exercise 

Write  to  a  friend  living  in  another  place  a  letter  about : 

What  you  see  from  your  window 
An  experience  at  school 
An  experience  in  a  game 

An  experiment  you  tried  in  making  candy,  repairing 
your  bicycle,  making  a  radio,  etc. 
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Good  taste  in  letter-writing  requires  that  the  paper  and 
envelope  match,  and  that  ruled  paper  and  stationery  of 
unusual  size  or  shape  be  avoided.  Fashions  in  color  change 
rapidly,  but  white  is  always  the  best  of  form. 


2.  COURTESY  LETTERS 

Good  manners  require  that  a  letter  of  thanks  be  promptly 
returned  upon  receipt  of  a  gift,  favor,  or  courtesy. 

Lewis  Bay  Lodge 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

July  6,  1935 

Dear  Mary, 

The  little  emergency  sewing  case  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wishing  for.  Many  times  I  have  found  myself 
desperately  in  need  of  a  needle  and  thread.  Sometimes 
it  seemed  as  if  buttons  purposely  broke  loose  from  their 
moorings  when  they  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  fasten¬ 
ing  them  on  again. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  gift.  It  takes  so  little 
space  in  my  suitcase,  yet  it  fills  a  great  big  need. 

Lovingly, 

Alma  Madden 

\\  rite  a  note  of  thanks  for  a  gift.  Make  it  sincerely  grate¬ 
ful  but  not  exaggerated. 


INVITATIONS  AND  REPLIES 


Dear  Jane, 


Cooper  School 
June  2,  1935 


Our  seventh-grade  glee  club  and  orchestra  will  give 
an  entertainment  next  Friday  afternoon  in  the  assembly 
hall  at  half  past  three.  I  hope  you  can  come. 

Your  friend, 

Ethel  Powers 
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Stevens  School 
June  3,  1935 

Dear  Ethel, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  next  Friday.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  last  entertainment  your  club  gave.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  come. 

Sincerely, 

Jane 


Write  an  invitation  to  a  friend. 

Write  a  reply  such  as  you  think  your  friend  would  write. 


A  FAMILY  LETTER 

The  Milford  School 
Milford,  Conn. 

Oct.  24,  1935 

Dear  Dad, 

We  won  our  first  football  game  this  afternoon,  playing 
against  the  local  high  school  team,  by  a  score  of  13-6. 

Our  new  cheers  and  songs  went  very  well. 

Last  week  our  instructor  in  the  gym  introduced  a  new 
system  of  fining  us  for  bad  posture.  The  penalty  for 
folding  our  arms  is  five  cents;  standing  on  one  foot  costs 
us  two  cents;  hanging  the  head  brings  a  fine  of  one  cent. 

We  never  realized  how  many  things  we  did  wrong  until 
we  began  to  pay  for  them.  It’s  like  a  game,  and  every¬ 
body  is  trying  not  to  get  caught.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  for  a  theater  party  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Mother’s  letter  came  last  night.  Please  tell  sister 
that  my  chum  and  I  think  we  “could”  eat  another  box 
of  fudge  “if”  somebody  made  some  for  us. 

With  love, 

Alex. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  member  of  your  family.  Make  it  “newsy” 
and  chatty  and  personal. 
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A  “bread  and  butter”  letter 

Good  manners  require  that  a  letter  of  thanks  be  sent 
promptly  upon  returning  from  a  visit  where  you  have  been 
a  house  guest. 

12  West  10th  Street 
New  Yor-k  City 
August  13,  1935 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers, 

The  long  drive  home,  during  which  it  seemed  to  grow 
hotter  every  minute,  only  made  me  appreciate  more  your 
lovely  old  home  in  the  hill  country  and  the  happy  days  I 
spent  there.  As  I  sit  here  at  my  city  window,  I  can  still  see 
those  green  fields  running  down  from  your  front  door  with 
the  deep  valley  between  those  towering  hills.  And  I  can 
still  see  your  cool,  quiet  rooms  and  the  peace  that  was 
over  all  the  world  both  night  and  day.  For  your  great 
kindness  I  send  you  my  thanks  and  my  love. 

Gratefully  your  friend, 

Belle  Havens 


Exercises 

Write  the  correct  heading,  salutation,  complimentary 
closing  (ending),  and  signature  for  the  following  letters: 

1.  Edith  Stone  of  625  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  writes  to  her  Aunt  Sally. 

2.  Thomas  Hines  of  27  Pine  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 
writes  to  his  chum. 

3.  Harriet  Hodge  of  553  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  writes  to  her  grandmother. 

4.  Frances  Keating  of  10  Honeysuckle  Lane,  West- 
hampton,  Long  Island,  writes  to  a  classmate. 

5.  Ted  Thompson  of  018  Monterey  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
California,  writes  to  his  Uncle  Frank. 

0.  Mary  Mason  of  the  Wake  Robin  Inn,  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  writes  to  a  dear  friend. 
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7.  Constance  Talbot  of  Maple  Avenue,  Easthampton, 
New  York,  writes  to  her  Cousin  Ruth. 

8.  Eve  White  of  1142  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  writes  to  Mrs.  Maxwell. 


Exercise 

Many  newspapers  conduct  a  column  headed  The  Letter 
Box.  The  editor  of  this  column  answers  queries  from  boys 
and  girls. 

Write  to  the  editor  in  regard  to  the  following: 

1.  You  wish  to  know  how  a  boy  of  fifteen  may  earn 
some  money  during  vacation. 

2.  You  would  appreciate  suggestions  for  a  birthday 
party  consisting  of  eleven  guests  (boys  and  girls  about 
thirteen  years  of  age). 

3.  You  are  giving  a  dinner  party  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  would  like  suggestions  for  the  table  decorations. 

4.  You  have  been  invited  to  spend  a  week  at  a  friend’s 
camp  and  wish  to  know  the  proper  things  to  take  with 
you. 


Exercise 

1.  Invite  a  friend  to  meet  you  on  Saturday  and  go  to 
the  movies  with  you.  Tell  him  definitely  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting. 

2.  Decline  this  invitation,  stating  clearly  why  you  can¬ 
not  go. 

3.  Invite  your  cousin  to  go  on  a  hike  with  you.  Give 
the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  probable  time  of  return. 

4.  Decline  this  invitation.  State  your  reason  for  de¬ 
clining  and  express  a  wish  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
do  go  on  the  hike. 
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3.  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

A  business  letter  should  be  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  its  meaning.  It  should  be  brief ,  because  time  is 
money.  And  always  it  should  be  courteous. 

A.  Correct  Form 


28  East  3rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  8,  1935 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
597  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 


Yours  very  truly, 
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The  heading  gives  all  the  necessary  information :  the  num¬ 
ber  and  street,  the  city  and  state,  and  the  date.  Notice  that 
there  is  no  punctuation  at  the  end  of  the  line  except  where 
an  abbreviation  is  used. 

The  introductory  address  gives  the  full  name  and  address 
of  the  person  or  firm  addressed. 

The  salutation  is  written  below  the  introductory  address. 
If  you  are  writing  to  a  firm  the  word  Gentlemen  is  used;  if 
addressing  a  person,  Dear  Sir.  The  salutation  is  followed  by 
a  colon. 

Note  the  margins  at  the  sides  and  the  absence  of  all  un¬ 
necessary  punctuation. 

The  body  of  your  letter  should  be  carefully  worded.  It 
should  contain  all  necessary  details  but  no  unnecessary  ones. 

Do  not  end  your  letter  with  a  sentence  that  begins  with 
“Hoping/’  or  “Trusting,”  or  any  other  word  ending  in  ing. 

For  the  closing  of  a  business  letter  use  one  of  the  following: 

Very  truly  yours,  Respectfully  yours,  )  to  an  official 
Yours  very  truly,  Yours  respectfully,  /  superior 

In  what  points  does  the  business  letter  form  differ  from 
the  friendly  letter  form? 


EXERCISE 

Using  your  home  address,  write  the  heading,  the  intro¬ 
ductory  address,  and  the  salutation  for  a  business  letter  written 
by  you  to : 

1.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  at  354  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York 

2.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  33rd  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 

3.  Clement  &  Whitney,  150  Broadway,  New  York 

4.  Polaris  Mining  Company,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ontario, 
Canada 
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5.  The  Manager  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Hyannis, 
Massachusetts 

6.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lawrence,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

7.  To  any  prominent  business  firm  in  your  own,  or  a 
neighboring  town  or  city 


B.  Addressing  the  Envelope 


One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  learned  in  letter 
writing  is  the  correct  addressing  of  the  envelope.  An  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  envelope  causes  inconvenience,  delay,  and 
trouble.  In  a  business  transaction  it  may  even  cause  con¬ 
siderable  money  loss. 


The  following  directions  for  addressing  envelopes  are  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster-General : 


W  rite  the  address  plainly  and  completely. 

Write  the  name  of  the  person  in  full. 

Do  not  abbreviate  the  names  of  states. 

Write  your  return  address  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner. 


If  mail  is  sent  to  office  buildings  the  room  number 
should  be  given. 
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Fig.  1 


F.  S.  Clark 

220  East  21  St. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Ralph  B.  Jones 

116  Water  Street 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Fig.  2 


Chas.  Rogers 

33  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  Hendricks 

62  Sefton  Drive 

New  Britain 

Connecticut 

Note: 

1.  The  absence  of  all  unnecessary  punctuation  marks 
in  the  envelope  forms. 

2.  That  abbreviations  are  not  used  except  in  the 
return  addresses  where  space  is  limited. 

3.  That  in  Fig.  1  the  address  is  written  with  the 
second  line  beginning  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  first  and 
the  third  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  second  line.  If  you 
use  this  form  you  must  be  careful  to  begin  the  first  line 
of  the  address  well  over  to  the  left  side  of  the  envelope,  so 
as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  succeeding  lines. 

4.  That  in  Fig.  2  the  block  form  is  used,  the  style 
according  to  which  each  line  begins  directly  under  the 
preceding  one.  Since  nowadays  nearly  all  business 
correspondence  is  done  on  the  typewriting  machine,  the 
block  style  has  the  preference  in  business. 
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C.  The  Business  Letter  Itself 

When  you  write  a  business  letter  you  must  remember  that 
the  one  who  will  receive  it  is  not  a  mind-reader.  He  will  get 
from  your  letter  only  what  you  have  put  down  in  black  and 
white.  Therefore  business  letters  should  first  of  all  be  clear. 
In  addition  to  being  clear,  they  should  be  complete.  They 
should  leave  nothing  to  guess  work. 

Business  letters  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point;  but  not  so 
brief  as  to  be  discourteous.  To  abbreviate  sentences  (e.g., 
Have  received  your  letter)  is  inexcusable. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  iny  birth  certificate.  I  need 
it  to  go  to  work.  Yours  truly, 

Joe  Adams 

60  Elm  Street 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

May  9,  1935 

Board  of  Health 
365  Walker  Street 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  my  birth  certificate.  I  was  born  at  65 
Oak  Street  on  May  1,  1919.  My  father’s  name  was 
Thomas  and  my  mother’s  name  Ellen. 

I  enclose  a  return  envelope,  addressed  and  stamped. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Howe 


Which  of  these  two  letters  will  get  the  needed  birth  certifi¬ 
cate?  What  necessary  information  is  omitted  from  the  first 
letter?  Which  letter  is  the  more  courteous,  and  why?  Which  of 
the  two  writers  would  a  business  man  prefer  to  employ? 

Write  a  letter  to  Alexander  Taylor  Company  asking  for  a 
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copy  of  their  new  spring  catalogue.  Their  address  is  22  East 
42  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Make  sure  that  the  form  is 
correct,  the  information  complete,  and  the  tone  courteous. 

4.  WRITING  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

Study  the  following  letters.  They  will  help  you  in  working 
out  the  problems  that  follow. 

Remember  the  A  B  C  of  a  good  business  letter — accuracy, 
brevity,  courtesy. 


AN  ORDER  FOR  A  BOOK 

24  Division  Street 
Amsterdam,  New  York 
June  15,  1935 

Simon  and  Schuster 
386  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Gentlemen : 

I  enclose  a  money-order  for  three  dollars,  for  which 
please  send  to  the  above  address  a  copy  of  “Ships”  by 
Hendrick  Van  Loon.  Yours  very  truly, 

Morton  Halleck 

Using  your  home  address,  write  to  the  publishers  of  this 
book  for  a  copy  of  Speaking  and  Writing  English,  Sixth  Grade, 
to  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post  collect. 

A  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

45  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
August  16,  1935 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  change  my  Boys’  Life  address  from  River  Edge, 
New  Jersey,  to  the  one  given  above. 

Yours  truly, 


Kendall  Smith 
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PROBLEM 

You  have  just  moved  from  Cresskill,  New  Jersey  (Box  36, 
General  Delivery),  to  297  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
You  are  a  subscriber  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Write  to  the 
publishers,  Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New 
York  City,  notifying  them  of  the  change  in  your  address. 

ORDERING  GOODS 

26  East  89  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  18,  1935 

Spaulding  &  Company, 

560  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  the  following  at  your  earliest  convenience: 


2  baseball  bats 

#5 

@ 

$1.50 

$3.00 

3  baseballs 

#1 

@ 

.65 

1.95 

2  caps 

@ 

.75 

1.50 

1  glove 

#2 

@ 

1.25 

1.25 

postage  . 30 

18.00 

I  enclose  a  check  for  eight  dollars. 

Yours  truly, 

Adrian  Eustace 

LETTER-WRITING  PROBLEMS 

1.  Write  to  a  manufacturer  of  flags  (get  the  name  and 
address  from  the  classified  telephone  directory)  for  information 
regarding  the  prices  of  flags.  State  the  kind  of  flag  you  want 
to  buy,  the  size,  and  the  material. 

2.  Write  a  letter  ordering  one  of  the  flags  described.  You 
are  enclosing  a  check  for  the  amount. 

3.  1\  rite  to  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  New  York 
City,  asking  for  their  radio  catalogue  containing  full  descrip- 
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tion  and  prices  of  radio  sets.  Mention  that  you  saw  their 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  Alexander  Taylor  &  Co.,  ordering  goods 
from  one  of  their  catalogues.  (In  a  previous  lesson  you  wrote 
for  a  copy  of  their  spring  catalogue.)  Say  that  you  are  en¬ 
closing  your  check  for  the  amount. 

5.  Write  to  Alexander  Taylor  &  Co.,  stating  that  you  are 
returning  some  of  the  goods  because  they  were  received  in  an 
imperfect  condition. 

6.  Write  the  reply  Alexander  Taylor  &  Co.  sent  to  this 
letter  of  yours. 


A  LETTER  OF  COMPLAINT 

62  Bay  Avenue 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

July  6,  1935 

William  Filene  &  Sons 
426  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen  : 

The  dress  you  sent  me  by  parcel  post  arrived  today. 
I  regret  to  say  that  you  sent  size  thirty-eight  instead  of 
thirty-four,  which  I  ordered.  I  am  returning  it  today  by 
parcel  post.  Please  send  me  the  correct  size  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  Yours  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Rogers 

REPLY  TO  A  LETTER  OF  COMPLAINT 

426  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

July  7,  1935 

Mrs.  Mary  Rogers 
62  Bay  Avenue 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  6  we  wish  to  state  that 
we  are  sending  you  today  by  parcel  post  a  size  thirty-four 
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of  the  model  you  selected.  We  regret  the  mistake  and 
desire  to  assure  you  of  our  willingness  at  all  times  to 
make  satisfactory  adjustments. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  Filene  &  Sons 


PROBLEMS  IN  LETTER- WRITING 

1.  Pretend  you  have  moved.  Write  from  your  new  address 
to  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  let  them 
know  that  the  copy  of  Tanglewood  Tales,  which  you  ordered 
from  your  old  address  and  for  which  you  enclosed  a  money 
order,  has  not  been  delivered. 

2.  Write  their  reply. 

3.  Your  school  team  is  going  to  play  another  school  team. 
Write  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  asking  him  to 
print  an  announcement  of  the  game  which  you  will  enclose. 


5.  MORE  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  morning 
paper: 


Boy,  16,  good  penman,  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  in  office;  references.  Box  45,  Times. 


Doubtless  many  boys  answered  this  advertisement.  The 
advertiser,  as  he  read  the  replies,  must  have  been  impressed 
by  the  differences  in  the  letters  of  applicants — some  perfectly 
placed,  correctly  punctuated,  with  sentences  properly  con¬ 
structed,  every  word  correctly  spelled,  and  all  in  neat  legible 
penmanship;  others  wholly  lacking  in  these  qualities. 

The  following  was  selected  by  the  advertiser  as  the  best  of 
all: 
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201  East  52  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  30,  1935 

Box  45,  Times  Office 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  read  in  the  Times  your  advertisement  for  an  office 
boy,  and  I  wish  to  apply  for  the  position. 

I  am  sixteen  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Wilmer  Junior 
High  School,  Commercial  Course.  My  school  record  is 
excellent.  The  principal,  Mr.  A.  H.  Harris,  and  Mr.  R. 
A.  Keating,  instructor  in  Junior  Business  Training 
Course,  have  given  me  permission  to  refer  to  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Edward  Ward 


Choose  one  of  the  following  advertisements  and  write  a 
letter  of  application.  Try  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
man  who  will  read  it.  Observe  the  A  B  C’s  of  the  business 
letter.  W rite  naturally. 


WANTED-Boy,  16  years,  to  sort  mail  in  office; 
chance  for  advancement.  Curtis  Company,  25 
Exchange  Place. 

WANTED— Boy  for  GENERAL  OFFICE  WORK, 
experience  unnecessary;  excellent  opportunities. 
Box  30,  Times. 

WANTED— Boy;  GENERALLY  USEFUL  IN 
PRESS  clipping  bureau.  Eureka,  62  South  St. 
WANTED— Boy  TO  LEARN  OPTICAL  BUSI¬ 
NESS — good  salary  to  start.  Box  20,  Times. 
WANTED— GIRL  AS  CANDY  PACKER,  per¬ 
manent;  good  wages.  Address  X,  Box  15,  Times. 
WANTED— GIRL  AS  SHOPPER— MUST  have 
good  eye  for  color.  Mandin,  362  Madison  Ave. 
WANTED— GIRL  AS  PACKER  IN  DEPART- 
ment  store — must  be  neat  and  quick;  state  salary 
expected.  Box  72,  Times. 

WANTED— GIRL;  GENERAL  OFFICE  WORK; 
answer  telephone;  good  penman.  Peerless  Printing 
Co.,  65  Fifth  Ave. 

WANTED — Boy,  16;  addressing  envelopes;  must 
be  good,  rapid  penman.  P.O.  Box  63. 
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All  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  teacher  as  judges  of  the  letters,  will  answer 
one  of  these  advertisements.  The  judges  will  play  the  role  of 
the  advertiser,  pick  the  successful  applicant,  and  explain  to 
the  class  the  things  that  influenced  them  in  making  their 
choice. 


Letter- Writing  Problems 

Write  to  a  department  store  in  a  large  city  asking  them  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  their  mail-order  catalogue. 

Write  to  a  private  school  for  a  catalogue. 

Write  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad 
for  a  copy  of  its  Summer  Resort  Booklet  for  New  England. 

Write  to  a  tourist  agency  for  its  folder  describing  trips  to 
Bermuda;  to  Quebec;  to  Alaska;  to  California;  to  Florida. 

Write  to  a  seed-distributor  for  his  flower  and  vegetable 
catalogue. 

Write  to  a  steamship  company  for  its  list  of  sailings,  rates, 
and  cabin  plans. 

Write  to  the  manager  of  a  summer  resort  (or  winter  resort) 
hotel  asking  him  to  quote  weekly  rates  for  a  single  room. 

The  replies  should  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  The  best 
five  should  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for  reference. 


PART  TWO 

GRAMMAR 

INTRODUCTION 

Grammar  is  new  to  you  only  in  name,  for  you  have  been 
studying  grammar  ever  since  you  began  writing  compositions. 
From  the  first  day  in  school  you  have  been  learning  gradu¬ 
ally  to  improve  the  construction  of  the  sentences  used  in  your 
compositions.  In  your  language  lessons  and  speech  drills, 
you  have  been  learning  much  about  words:  you  have  learned 
that  some  words  have  different  forms,  and  that  one  form  is 
used  in  one  place  and  another  form  in  another.  All  this  is 
grammar;  for  grammar  is  merely  the  study  of  the  structure  of 
sentences  and  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  words  and  word 
groups  within  the  sentence. 

Grammar  does  something  more  than  teach  you  correct 
forms.  It  teaches  you  why  certain  words  are  right  in  one  place 
and  wrong  in  another.  It  teaches  you  why  certain  sentences 
are  correct  and  others  incorrect.  Do  you  know  why  Whom 
did  you  see  there?  is  right,  and  why  Who  did  you  see  there?  is 
wrong?  Do  you  know  why  Every  pupil  must  bring  his  pencil 
is  correct,  and  why  Every  pupil  must  bring  their  pencil  is  in¬ 
correct?  Do  you  know  when  it  is  correct  to  say  you  and  me 
and  when  you  and  I?  Grammar  teaches  you  the  reason  for 
these  things  and  many  more  like  these. 

The  various  topics  in  your  grammar  lessons  are  arranged  in 
a  definite,  logical  order.  Each  topic  is  related  to,  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon,  the  topics  that  precede  it.  You  cannot  understand 
the  new,  unless  you  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
old.  Be  sure,  therefore,  that  you  understand  each  point 
before  you  leave  it.  If  you  do  not  understand  it,  tell  your 
teacher  so.  She  will  help  you  to  an  understanding  of  it. 
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A  merchant  keeps  close  watch  over  the  stock  in  his  store. 
He  must  know  from  time  to  time  exactly  what  he  has  on  hand 
and  what  he  needs  to  buy.  He  cannot  successfully  conduct  his 
business  otherwise.  For  this  reason  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  great  city  stores  are  constantly  “taking  stock.” 

In  your  study  of  grammar  you  must  be  like  the  business 
man.  You  must  frequently  take  stock,  in  order  to  know  what 
you  know  and  what  you  don’t  know.  When  you  are  sure  of 
these  two  things,  you  are  in  a  position  to  carry  on  your 
business  of  the  study  of  grammar  successfully.  You  cannot 
afford  to  guess  about  either. 

This  ancient  proverb  divides  people  into  four  classes.  If 
you  begin  in  the  second  class,  you  will  be  promoted  to  the 
fourth  class  before  you  finish  this  book. 

He  who  knows  not  and  knows  not  he  knows  not, 

He  is  a  fool,  shun  him. 

He  who  knows  not  and  knows  he  knows  not, 

He  is  simple,  teach  him. 

He  who  knows  and  knows  not  he  knows, 

He  is  asleep,  wake  him. 

He  who  knows  and  knows  he  knows, 

He  is  wise,  follow  him. 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  SENTENCE 
1.  WHAT  IS  A  SENTENCE? 

We  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others  by  means  of  words. 
We  speak  in  sentences.  A  sentence  is  a  complete  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words. 


Frank  plantod  the  seeds. 
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This  group  of  words  expresses  a  complete  thought.  We 
know  what  was  done  and  who  did  it.  Frank  planted  the  seeds 
is  a  sentence. 

On  his  way  to  school  yesterday. 

Notice  that  this  is  a  group  of  related  words.  The  words 
suggest  a  thought,  but  the  thought  is  incomplete.  We  wonder 
who  was  going  to  school  and  what  happened  on  the  way  there. 

On  his  way  to  school  yesterday,  Henry  found  a  quarter. 

Now  the  thought  is  complete.  We  know  what  was  done 
and  who  did  it. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  months. 

Here  is  another  group  of  words  that  does  not  express  a 
complete  thought. 

October  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  months. 

Now  the  thought  is  complete.  The  group  of  words  is  there¬ 
fore  a  sentence.  It  tells  us  something  about  something. 


Exercise  A 

Which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  are  sentences,  and 
which  are  not? 

The  birds  are  flying  southward. 

A  purple  mist  is  on  the  hills. 

Picked  up  his  tools  and  went  home. 

Are  you  going  with  Tom  and  me? 

The  girls  went  home.  After  the  game  was  over. 

Holding  her  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  her  bag  of  books 
in  the  other. 

They  were  great  friends  of  mine. 

Before  I  entered  the  building. 
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Exercise  B 

Construct  sentences  by  adding  to  the  groups  of  words  that 
do  not  express  complete  thoughts.  Begin  each  sentence  with 
a  capital  letter  and  end  it  with  a  period. 

a  cold  wind  was  blowing 

although  she  was  only  a  little  girl 

when  she  came  into  the  room 

a  blazing  fire 

the  wind  raged 

the  running  broad  jump 

at  last  Christmas  came 

he  was  a  brave  man 

upon  a  rough  and  lonely  road 

several  boys  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

walking  along  the  street 


2.  KINDS  OF  SENTENCES 

A  sentence  is  a  complete  thought  expressed  in  words.  But 
not  all  thoughts  are  the  same.  Read  the  following  sentences, 
and  notice  that  each  one  expresses  a<lifferent  kind  of  thought. 

A  vine  grew  over  the  wall,  (o  statement) 

Open  the  door,  (a  command) 

Where  are  you  going?  (a  question) 

Oh,  the  man  is  falling!  (an  exclamation) 

Notice  that  the  punctuation  marks  at  the  end  of  these 
sentences  are  not  all  alike.  The  mark  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  thought  expressed  in  the  sentence. 

A  sentence  that  makes  a  statement  is  called  a  declarative 
sentence.  It  is  followed  by  a  period. 

The  rose  is  red. 

I  went  to  the  circus. 


KINDS  OF  SENTENCES 
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Question 


I 
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Exclamation 


A  sentence  that  expresses  a  command  or  an  entreaty  is 
called  an  imperative  sentence.  It  is  followed  by  a  period,  also. 

Come  at  once. 

Close  your  books. 

A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  an  interrogative 
sentence.  It  is  followed  by  a  question  mark. 

What  are  you  doing? 

When  is  Frank  going? 

We  may,  however,  make  a  declaration,  ask  a  question,  or 
give  a  command  with  so  much  earnestness,  sorrow,  joy,  anger, 
or  excitement  that  the  sentence  becomes  an  exclamation. 

Something  is  burning! 

Is  it  possible! 

Go  at  once! 

The  strong  feeling  expressed  in  these  sentences  is  indicated 
by  an  exclamation  mark  and  the  sentences  are  called  exclam¬ 
atory  sentences. 
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Exercise  A 

Punctuate  the  following  sentences  correctly: 
Will  he  come  soon 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  (Express  surprise ) 
Place  the  books  on  the  table 
When  did  you  get  the  letter 
I  cannot  find  my  books 
Come  here 

Don’t  do  that  (Express  fear) 

Shut  the  door 

Tom  cannot  go  just  now 

We  had  great  fun  (Express  excitement) 

Didn’t  you  see  him 


Exercise  B 

Write  a  statement;  a  question;  a  command  that  expresses 
great  excitement. 


3.  TAKING  STOCK 

Recognizing  Sentences  (l) 

Separate  the  following  groups  of  words  into  sentences  by 
the  proper  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation: 

A 

Chinese  Clocks 

The  candles  were  her  timepiece  each  notch  when  the 
candle  was  burning  told  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
passed  although  the  Chinese  are  frugal  they  usually 
light  twin  candles  when  they  light  the  candles  for  clocks 
they  do  not  want  to  lose  track  of  time  if  by  any  chance 
one  candle  should  be  extinguished. 


RECOGNIZING  SENTENCES 
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B 

Moon  Sing 

There  is  a  star  that  runs  very  fast, 

That  goes  pulling  the  moon 
Through  the  tops  of  the  poplars 
It  is  all  in  silver, 

The  tall  star 

The  moon  rolls  goldenly  along 
Out  of  breath 

Mr.  Moon,  does  he  make  you  hurry 

Hilda  Conkling 


C 

An  Ivory  Bracelet  Talks  to  Itself 

Well,  what  a  change  a  few  months  ago  I  was  a  part  of  an 
ugly  old  elephant’s  tusk  far  away  in  the  jungles  of  Africa 
now  here  I  am  resting  gracefully  on  a  little  girl’s  wrist 
where  every  one  admires  me  I  have  beautiful  designs  of 
birds  and  flowers  carved  on  me  who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  I  would  change  from  a  plain  piece  of  ivory 
to  such  a  lovely  and  expensive  trinket. 


Recognizing  Sentences  (2) 

If  you  failed  to  obtain  100  per  cent  when  you  “took  stock” 
in  the  preceding  lesson,  it  shows  that  you  need  more  practice 
in  recognizing  sentences.  See  if  you  can  get  100  per  cent  in  this 
exercise. 

A 

ORAL 

In  some  of  the  examples  in  this  exercise  a  group  of  words 
that  does  not  make  a  sentence  is  written  as  a  sentence.  In 
others,  two  sentences  are  run  together  with  only  a  comma 
between  them.  Some  of  the  examples  are  correctly  written. 
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Find,  first,  the  sentences  that  are  correctly  written;  next, 
each  group  of  words  that  does  not  make  a  sentence;  and  last, 
the  group  of  examples  of  two  sentences  run  together  as  one, 
with  only  a  comma  between  them. 

1.  Racing  around  left  end  with  the  ball  held  tight 
against  his  jersey. 

2.  She  tiptoed  over  to  the  tree  and  looked  at  the  tiny 
lights  with  glowing  eyes. 

3.  Stepping  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  beginning  her 
composition  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice. 

4.  When  she  had  finished  the  whole  class  felt  that  her 
story  was  the  best  of  all. 

5.  The  fastest  runner  does  not  always  win  the  race. 

6.  Just  after  sunrise,  while  they  were  sitting  around 
the  fire  eating  breakfast. 

7.  The  little  girl  stood  outside  the  shop  window.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  goodies  inside. 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  a  boy  who  would  do  a  trick 
like  that?  And  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

9.  The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  a  sen¬ 
tence  expresses  a  complete  thought,  if  you  remember  that, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  sentence  when 
you  see  it.  Or  when  you  read  it. 


B 

WRITTEN 

1.  Find  the  groups  of  words  in  this  exercise  that  express 
complete  thoughts. 

2.  Find  those  which  are  made  up  of  two  sentences  run 
together.  Separate  these,  and  punctuate  them  properly. 

3.  Find  the  nonsentence  groups  and  turn  them  into  sen¬ 
tences  by  changing  t  he  wording  of  them,  or  by  adding  words 
to  them. 
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1.  I  looked  in  every  nook  and  corner,  it  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

2.  Our  compositions  should  always  have  an  interesting 
beginning  sentence.  Also  a  good  closing  sentence. 

3.  I  stepped  on  a  shaky  plank,  then  I  lost  my  balance 
and  fell  into  the  water. 

4.  Our  teacher  insists  that  we  make  up  good  titles  for 
our  compositions,  she  does  not  like  one- word  titles  at  all. 

5.  I  know  that  girl.  The  one  with  the  light  hair. 

6.  IN  o  one  seemed  to  notice  the  dog,  he  was  wagging 
his  tail  hard  and  looking  eagerly  from  one  to  another. 

7.  Miss  Leach  is  a  very  busy  woman,  she  is  good- 
natured  also. 

8.  The  Roman  girl  came  down  from  her  father’s 
castle,  she  was  a  tall,  straight  girl,  on  her  head  was 
perched  an  earthen  jar. 

9.  It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  out  the  groups  of  words 
that  are  sentences.  The  ones  that  puzzle  you  are  the 
groups  that  look  like  sentences,  the  best  way  to  test 
them  is  to  read  them  aloud. 


CHAPTER  II 
SIMPLE  SENTENCES 

1.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

In  your  study  of  sentences  you  have  learned  that  a  sentence 
is  a  complete  thought  expressed  in  words.  A  complete  thought 
must  do  two  things:  it  must  name  the  person  or  thing  about 
which  something  is  said,  and  it  must  tell  something  about 
that  person  or  thing. 

Kate  returned  about  six  o’clock. 

The  letter  was  not  addressed  oorrectly. 

Tom’s  dog  won  the  blue  ribbon. 
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The  first  sentence  tells  us  something  about  Kate,  the  second 
about  a  letter,  and  the  third  about  Torn’s  dog. 

The  part  o’f  the  sentence  that  tells  whom  or  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 


Fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  by  supplying 
the  subjects: 


—  has  been  repaired. 
_  was  broken. 

_  is  very  pretty. 

—  climbed  the  tree. 


A  sentence  not  only  names  the  person  or  thing  about  which 
something  is  said;  it  must  also  tell  what  is  said  about  that 
person  or  thing. 

The  boys  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  monument. 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  statement?  WTat  is  said  about 
the  boys? 

Father  reads  the  paper  every  evening. 
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What  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence?  What  are  we  told 
about  father? 

Galileo  was  a  great  astronomer. 

What  is  the  subject?  What  are  we  told  about  Galileo? 

The  part  of  the  sentence  that  tells,  or  asserts,  something 
about  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate. 

Complete  these  sentences  by  telling,  or  asserting,  some¬ 
thing  about  the  subjects: 

The  ship _ 

Ruth _ 

The  sun _ 

Fifteen  elephants _ 

The  tiger - 


Exercise  A 

What  is  the  subject  and  what  is  the  predicate  of  each  of 
the  following  sentences?  Write  your  answer  in  this  form: 

Subject :  The  street. 

Predicate:  was  crowded  with  people. 

We  have  finished  our  work. 

The  policeman  stood  at  the  corner. 

The  king  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

They  spent  a  pleasant  day. 

The  Mayflower  sailed  through  heavy  seas. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  hills. 

The  American  Indian  signaled  from  hill  top  to  hill  top 
by  means  of  fire. 

Hudson  sailed  up  the  great  river  in  the  little  Half  Moon. 
The  wind  howled  all  night  long. 
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Many  of  our  commonest  English  words  are  taken 
from  the  Latin. 

The  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492. 

Melody  means  the  same  as  tune. 

The  heavy  gale  lifted  the  pegs  of  our  tent. 

The  airplane  landed  in  the  hayfield. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  traded  extensively  with  the 
Indians. 


Exercise  B 

Complete  these  sentences.  Tell  in  each  case  whether  you 
added  a  subject  or  a  predicate. 

The  leaves  of  the  willow  tree _ 

- knows  how  to  drive  a  car. 

- does  his  hunting  at  night. 

The  electric  light  at  the  corner  of  the  street _ 

The  girl  in  the  red  dress _ 

The  orioles _ _ 

Paul  Revere  _ _ _ 

- gave  the  correct  answer. 

- stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

The  telegram  . _ ___. 

- hoisted  the  flag. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  streets  stands _ 

-  is  my  hardest  study. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  _ _ 

2.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

(< continued ) 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  Often 
the  subject  is  tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  with 
a  part  of  the  predicate  on  each  side  of  it. 

Soon  the  boys  will  be  here. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  boys.  The  word  soon  belongs 
to  the  predicate :  will  be  here  soon.  Read  the  sentence,  placing 
the  subject  first. 


Early  Dutch  Settlers  Trading  with  the  Indians 
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Gradually  the  sound  died  away. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  Sound,  then,  is  the  subject. 
Does  gradually  belong  with  the  subject  or  with  the  predicate? 
Is  it  the  sound  gradually  or  died  away  gradually?  Read  the 
sentence,  placing  the  subject  first. 

Name  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  of  these  sen¬ 
tences: 

Fiercely  the  wind  blew. 

Suddenly  the  storm  broke. 

Fiercer  the  storm  became. 

Carefully  he  put  his  books  away. 

Brightly  the  fire  burned. 

Sadly  he  turned  away. 

Merrily  we  roll  along. 

First  the  girls  came. 

Silently  he  looked  at  her. 

t  Timidly  the  child  approached  the  stranger. 

>Out  of  it  all  came  some  good. 

>  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  column  of  smoke. 

In  great  glee  Bunny  ran  to  welcome  her  father. 

First  came  the  fire  brigade  in  its  new  uniforms. 


3.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES  (INVERTED) 

Sometimes  the  subject  comes  after  the  predicate. 

Into  the  street  rushed  the  crowd. 

This  sentence  asserts  something  about  the  crowd.  Read 
the  sentence,  placing  the  subject  first. 

At  the  corner  stood  a  policeman. 

I  his  sentence  tells  us  about  a  policeman.  Read  the 
sentence,  placing  the  subject  first. 
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Predicate 


Name  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  of  these  sen¬ 
tences: 

About  the  camp  fire  sat  the  children. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  little  cottage. 

Away  went  the  racers. 

In  a  cheerful  room  sat  her  mother. 

Last  of  all  came  the  little  children. 

Higher  and  higher  climbed  the  fireman. 

Down  the  road  dashed  the  frightened  horse. 

Meanwhile  we  waited  anxiously. 


4.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES  IN  INTERROGATIVE 

SENTENCES 

When  the  sentence  asks  a  question,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  find  the  subject.  If  you  change  the  question  to  a  state¬ 
ment,  the  difficulty  disappears. 

Has  Harry  gone  for  his  music  lesson?  Will  you  come  with  me? 

Harry  has  gone  for  his  music  lesson.  You  will  come  with  me. 

Harry  is  the  subject  of  both  the  sentences  at  the  left;  has 
gone  for  his  music  lesson  is  the  predicate.  You  is  the  subject 
of  both  the  sentences  at  the  right;  will  come  is  the  predicate. 
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Exercises 

A 

Read  these  sentences  placing  the  subjects  first: 

In  the  blue  sky  above  circled  a  large  bird. 

On  the  hearth  chirped  a  cricket. 

In  the  fields  the  men  were  mowing  the  hay. 

In  the  forest  lived  many  birds. 

Silently  fell  the  snow  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  breeze  waved  the  flag. 

Across  the  bridge  the  boys  hurried. 

Under  the  apple  tree  the  children  played. 

In  the  cottage  was  a  large  open  fireplace. 

Over  the  meadow  and  into  the  woods  bounded  the 
deer. 

Tall  and  dark  were  the  pine  trees. 

How  strange  the  water  looked. 

Through  the  rapids  sped  the  canoe. 

A  sentence  is  in  its  natural,  or  grammatical,  order  when 
the  subject  comes  first. 


B 

Name  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  sentence: 

Where  has  James  gone? 

Did  you  hear  that  bird  singing? 

Were  you  in  the  country  last  summer? 

Did  you  go  to  the  circus  yesterday? 

Where  did  you  put  my  book? 

Is  John  a  member  of  the  club? 

How  did  you  tear  your  dress? 

At  what  time  does  the  train  leave? 

When  will  you  start? 

Have  you  broken  your  skates? 

What  time  is  it? 

Did  that  little  boat  cross  the  Atlantic? 

Have  you  written  your  story? 

What  story  did  you  like  best? 

Does  she  know  the  way  home? 

What  is  the  name  of  your  sailboat? 


SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 
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5.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES  IN  IMPERATIVE  SENTENCES 

A 

Imperative  Sentences 

Read  these  imperative  sentences: 

Shut  the  door. 

Come  to  me. 

Wait  for  me. 

Each  sentence  states  a  complete  thought,  and  yet  seems 
to  have  no  subject.  The  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is 
usually  omitted.  It  is  always  the  word  you,  expressed  or 
understood. 

Come  here. 

You  come  here. 

B 

General  Exercise 

Name  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  of  these 
sentences: 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  campfire. 

Be  sure  the  fire  is  out. 

How  did  he  guess  the  right  answer? 

Our  new  silk  flag  was  on  the  platform  this  morning. 

Come  in  and  stay  in. 

Who  has  a  better  right  to  be  our  chairman? 

In  the  middle  of  the  forest  stood  the  woodcutter’s  cottage. 

In  the  morning  the  message  arrived. 

For  two  months  Henry  studied  very  hard. 

We  went  to  the  airport  in  an  automobile. 

She  does  not  know  her  way  home. 

Are  you  afraid  in  the  dark? 

That  little  boat  sailed  across  the  Atlantic. 

Because  of  the  storm  the  pupils  were  dismissed  early. 
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The  boys  play  ball  every  night. 

Do  you  like  my  new  dress? 

Last  night  my  brother  went  away. 

You  must  come  next  week. 

Put  on  your  coat. 

Did  you  enjoy  reading  that  book? 

We  had  an  exciting  game  yesterday. 

The  book  on  the  table  is  Frank’s. 

Close  the  door  quietly. 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  cousin. 

The  path  leads  through  the  woods. 

The  rain  fell  steadily  all  day. 

In  the  morning  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

6.  SIMPLE  SUBJECTS  AND  SIMPLE  PREDICATES 

You  have  learned  that  every  sentence  has  a  subject  and  a 
predicate. 

The  third  boy  in  the  first  row  answered  correctly. 

The  third  boy  in  the  first  row  is  the  complete  subject; 
answered  correctly  is  the  complete  predicate. 

There  is  always  one  word  in  the  subject  that  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the  one  which  names 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  about.  In  this  sentence  boy  names 
the  person  spoken  about.  Boy  is  therefore  the  most  important 
word  in  the  subject. 

The  most  important  word  in  the  subject  is  called  the 
simple  subject. 

There  is  always  one  word  in  the  predicate  that  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  word,  and  that  is  the  word  that  tells , 
or  asserts,  something  about  the  subject.  In  this  sentence 
answered  makes  an  assertion  about  the  boy;  it  tells  what  the 
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boy  did.  Answered,  then,  is  the  most  important  word  in  the 
predicate. 

The  most  important  wrord  in  the  predicate  is  called  the 
simple  predicate. 

The  monitor  rang  the  bell. 

The  boys  went  to  the  theater. 

John  caught  the  ball. 

In  the  first  sentence  rang  makes  an  assertion  about  monitor; 
it  tells  what  the  monitor  did.  Rang  is  the  simple  predicate  of 
the  sentence.  Went  makes  an  assertion  about  boys  in  the 
second  sentence;  it  tells  what  the  boys  did;  went  is  therefore 
the  simple  predicate  of  the  second  sentence.  For  the  same 
reason  caught  is  the  simple  predicate  of  the  last  sentence. 

Write  sentences,  using  the  following  words  as  simple 
subjects  and  simple  predicates. 

canoe _ shot 

soldiers _ marched 

settlers  _ traded 

fox _ dashed 

Exercise 

Name  the  simple  subject  and  the  simple  predicate  of  each 
of  these  sentences: 

She  waited  nearly  an  hour.  The  scouts  hoisted  the  flag. 

A  horseshoe  hung  over  the  door.  The  lion  hunts  at  night. 

Sweetly  the  children  sang.  There  is  no  water  in  the  well. 

The  entire  school  enjoyed  the  holiday. 

The  Indian’s  story  interested  the  boys. 

Elephants  walk  on  their  toes. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  holds  a  torch  in  her  hand. 

7.  SIMPLE  PREDICATES  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  WORD 

Sometimes  the  simple  predicate  consists  of  more  than  one 
word;  that  is,  more  than  one  word  is  required  to  make  the 
assertion  about  the  subject. 
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The  girls  are  singing.  I  have  been  there  often. 

The  house  was  hidden  by  the  trees. 

Arehie  has  gone  to  the  game. 

On  the  hillside  the  sheep  were  grazing. 

What  words  make  the  assertion  about  girls?  I?  house? 
Archie?  sheep? 

What  are  the  two-word  simple  predicates  in  the  following 
sentences? 

He  has  planned  a  four-day  trip.  It  was  getting  dark. 

Fred  is  enjoying  his  summer.  The  boys  will  help  with  the  work. 
The  bus  will  be  here  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  Mississippi  is  called  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Jamestown  was  founded  in  1607. 

You  should  eat  some  fruit  every  day. 

Notice  that  in  the  following  sentences  three  words  are 
required  to  make  the  assertion  about  the  subject. 

We  had  been  hunting  for  him  all  morning. 

The  boys  have  been  playing  all  day. 

I  could  have  answered  that  question. 

Static  has  been  called  the  worst  enemy  of  the  radio. 

Green  vegetables  should  be  eaten  every  day. 

What  three-word  simple  predicates  are  used  in  the  following 
sentences? 

The  medal  will  be  presented  Tuesday. 

He  had  been  living  in  the  hut  for  some  time. 

All  summer  the  men  had  been  working  on  the  new 
schoolhouse. 

James  has  been  studying  every  day. 

We  had  been  working  in  the  fields  all  day. 

When  the  simple  predicate  consists  of  more  than  one  word, 
the  last  word  is  the  significant  word.  The  other  words  help 
the  significant  word  make  the  assertion  about  the  subject. 

The  girls  are  singing.  The  girls  were  singing. 

The  girls  have  been  singing. 
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In  the  above  sentences  the  significant  word  is  singing.  The 
helping  words  are  are ,  were,  and  have  been. 

She  mil  go  to  school  soon. 

Will  go  is  the  simple  predicate;  that  is,  will  go  makes  the 
assertion  about  she.  The  word  go  is  the  significant  word;  will 
is  the  helping  word. 

I  have  seen  her  often. 

Have  seen  is  the  simple  predicate.  Seen  is  the  significant 
word;  have  is  the  helping  word. 

We  must  study  our  lessons  every  night.  • 

Study  is  the  significant  word;  must  is  a  helper.  Must  study 
is  the  simple  predicate. 

The  boys  have  been  playing  all  day. 

Playing  is  the  significant  word;  have  been  are  helping  words. 
Have  been  playing  is  the  simple  predicate. 

Exercise 

Make  a  list  of  the  simple  subjects  and  the  simple  predicates 
in  the  following  sentences: 

The  children  have  been  gone  a  long  time. 

Mary  was  walking  slowly. 

I  have  finished  my  work. 

You  may  see  her  tomorrow. 

He  has  written  his  composition. 

Frank  will  return  the  book  tomorrow. 

The  tree  was  struck  by  lightning. 

That  boy  will  win  the  race. 

The  child  had  forgotten  her  book. 

I  shall  save  my  money. 
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Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  are  simple 
predicates : 


has  broken 
will  tell 

have  been  playing 


must  go 
have  bought 
has  gone 


8.  COMPOUND  SUBJECTS  AND  COMPOUND  PREDICATES 

The  sun  and  the  wind  had  a  quarrel. 

Father  and  I  chopped  the  wood. 

Notice  that  in  the  first  sentence  the  assertion  is  made  about 
The  sun  and  the  mind;  in  the  second  about  Father  and  I.  The 
sun  and  the  wind  is  therefore  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence, 
and  Father  and  I  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence. 

When  an  assertion  is  made  about  two  or  more  subjects,  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  called  a  compound  subject. 

The  following  sentences  have  compound  subjects.  Name 
them. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  grow  in  Florida. 

Grant  and  Sherman  were  generals  in  the  Civil  War. 

My  dog  and  I  play  together. 

Some  sentences  have  compound  predicates:  that  is,  more  than 
one  assertion  is  made  about  the  subject. 

John  runs  and  swiyns. 

We  read,  write,  and  spell  in  the  primary  school. 

Rover  barks  and  leaps  about. 

Runs  and  swims;  read,  write,  and  spell;  barks  and  leaps  are 
compound  predicates. 
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Find  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  sentence. 

The  brother  and  the  sister  used  the  same  books. 

Harry  and  Jack  are  going  fishing. 

Geography  and  history  are  interesting  studies. 

The  children  danced  and  sang. 

Tom  hurries  and  worries. 

The  kittens  romped  and  played. 

The  boys  laughed  and  sang  all  the  way  home. 

Fan  prepared  and  packed  the  lunch. 

Both  the  boys  and  the  girls  agreed  to  this. 

We  went  and  returned  the  same  day. 

Write  a  sentence  that  has  a  compound  subject;  write 
another  that  has  a  compound  predicate. 

9.  TAKING  STOCK 
A 

Can  you  tell  the  complete  subject  and  the  complete  predi¬ 
cate  of  a  sentence  when  these  two  parts  are  arranged  in  their 
natural  order — that  is,  when  the  subject  comes  first? 

The  leaves  were  rustling  in  the  wind. 

The  howling  wind  stormed  angrily. 

The  thunder  crashed  very  close  to  us. 

The  old  tin  roof  sprang  a  leak. 

Then  mops  and  buckets  were  needed. 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  clear. 

The  air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

B 

Can  you  tell  the  complete  subject  and  the  complete  predi¬ 
cate  of  a  sentence  when  the  subject  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence,  with  a  pare  of  the  predicate  on  each  side  of  it? 
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After  a  few  months  the  man  came  back  again. 

By  hard  work  he  conquered  many  difficulties. 

Slowly  and  wearily  he  mounted  the  stairs. 

About  the  fire  the  scouts  were  grouped. 

At  that  moment  mother  came  in. 

For  two  years  John  attended  school  in  Philadelphia. 

Two  hours  later  he  awoke. 

Every  evening  the  boys  played  ball  on  our  street. 

On  his  face  a  look  of  satisfaction  appeared. 

Suddenly  a  crash  was  heard. 

Loudly  the  wind  shrieked  around  the  mountain  house. 

C 

Can  you  tell  the  complete  subject  and  the  complete  predi¬ 
cate  of  a  sentence  when  the  predicate  comes  before  the 
subject? 

Up  through  the  brown  earth  peeped  the  flowers. 

Through  the  dark  clouds  flashed  the  lightning. 

In  the  branches  hopped  an  oriole. 

Across  the  lake  sounded  the  bugle  call. 

Deep  into  the  heart  of  the  rose  dipped  the  bee. 

Tall  and  straight  against  the  fence  grew  the  hollyhocks. 
Straight  and  sure  sped  the  arrow. 

D 

What  is  the  simple  subject  and  the  simple  predicate  of  each 
of  these  sentences?  Which  sentences  have  compound  sub¬ 
jects?  Which  have  compound  predicates? 

Where  did  you  go  last  night? 

Look  up  and  not  down. 

Look  forward  and  not  back. 

The  smoke  rose  high  above  the  houses. 

Did  you  see  the  circus  parade? 

Who  was  at  the  door? 

How  calm  the  sea  is  today! 

The  men  cheered  and  shouted. 

The  tree  fell  with  a  crash. 
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Jack  and  John  left  early. 

Tigers  and  lions  are  found  in  African  jungles. 

The  girls  and  beys  cheered  loudly. 

Cautiously  the  animals  stopped,  looked,  and  listened. 

The  merchant  buys  and  sells  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Mary  and  Jane  took  their  camera  with  them. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

E 

Name  the  simple  predicates  of  these  sentences.  When  the 
simple  predicate  consists  of  more  than  one  word,  state  which 
is  the  significant  word,  and  which  the  helping  word. 

Few  people  were  in  the  street. 

Have  you  a  knife? 

The  telegraph  was  invented  by  Samuel  Morse. 

You  should  sleep  with  the  windows  of  your  bedroom 
open. 

The  girls  must  help  with  the  housework. 

I  have  seen  the  Singing  Tower. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in 
Florida. 

We  could  depend  on  Tom. 

The  aviator  was  cheered  again  and  again. 

Sled  dogs  are  guided  by  the  master’s  voice. 


F 

Recognizing  Sentences 

1 

Find  the  sentence  errors  in  the  following  examples  and  cor¬ 
rect  them.  Some  of  the  examples  are  free  from  errors.  Which 
ones  are  they? 

1.  At  the  beginning  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is 
always  difficult.  Because  it  seems  so  different  from 
English. 
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2.  The  circus  grounds  were  crowded  with  showmen  and 
tents  and  animals.  And  boys  who  had  arisen  early  to  see 
the  train  come  in. 

3.  No  one  could  keep  from  admiring  them.  They  had 
played  a  clean  hard  game. 

4.  When  about  to  start,  you  put  the  gear  shift  into 
low  when  the  car  is  moving  you  put  it  into  second,  which 
is  to  the  right  and  forward,  after  that  you  pull  the  gear¬ 
shift  lever  straight  back  into  high. 

5.  Night  had  settled  down  in  the  pines.  Around  the 
campfire  the  boys  were  gathered  for  the  hour  of  story¬ 
telling. 

2 

In  the  following  exercises  all  the  sentences  have  been  run 
together  without  capitals  or  periods. 

Read  the  paragraph  aloud,  dropping  the  voice  and  making 
a  long  pause  at  the  end  of  each  sentence: 

captain  Selby  rose  to  the  emergency  the  vessel  which 
had  cut  the  Republic  down  had  backed  out  and  drifted 
away  in  the  fog  the  water  was  rushing  in  like  a  mill  race 
in  the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  injury  no  one  could  tell  whether  the  ship  could  stay 
•  afloat  for  minutes  or  hours  the  first  task,  however,  was  to 
get  the  passengers  out  in  readiness  for  whatever  might 
come. 


CHAPTER  III 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH 
1.  NOUNS 

There  was  a  great  sea  fight  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  King  of  Spain  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
conquer  England  and  take  possession  of  the  country.  So 
he  got  a  strong  fleet  of  warships  ready,  and  filled  them 
with  sailors.  He  called  his  fleet  the  Great  Armada. 
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In  the  above  paragraph  sea  fight,  days,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  of  Spain,  mind,  England,  country,  fleet,  warships,  sailors, 
Great  Armada  are  used  as  names. 

Which  of  these  are  names  of  people?  Names  of  places? 
Names  of  things? 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name. 

Some  words  are  used  as  names  of  particular  persons,  places, 
or  things.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  of  Spain  are  names  of 
particular  persons.  The  Great  Armada  is  the  name  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing.  England  is  the  name  of  a  particular  place. 

Nouns  used  as  the  names  of  particular  persons,  places, 
or  things  are  called  proper  nouns.  All  other  nouns  are  common 
nouns.  Proper  nouns  always  begin  with  capital  letters. 

Nouns  name  persons:  sailor,  banker,  John,  Mrs.  Jones,  boy, 
man,  girl. 

Nouns  name  animals:  cat,  dog,  lion,  horse,  tiger,  elephant. 

Nouns  name  things:  map,  book,  box,  wind,  pencil,  table, 
dish,  sky. 

Nouns  name  places:  gulf,  France,  strait,  Chicago,  Mexico, 
harbor. 

Nouns  name  groups  of  persons  or  things:  fleet,  flock,  herd, 
class,  army,  navy,  committee. 

Nouns  name  things  we  can  hear:  music,  song,  laughter, 
thunder,  noise,  rustle. 

Nouns  name  qualities:  bravery,  justice,  sorrow,  grief, 
courage,  kindness,  truthfulness,  loveliness. 


Exercises 


A 


Name 

five  objects  in  your  classroom 
five  objects  in  your  home 
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five  games  that  you  play 
five  animals 

five  articles  on  sale  in  a  grocery  shop 
five  articles  of  clothing 
five  places 


B 

What  nouns  are  used  in  the  following  paragraphs? 

1 

The  prince  entered  the  wood,  and  the  briers  and 
thorns  and  great  trees  bent  aside  to  let  him  pass.  He 
strode  on  through  the  gate  and  into  the  castle.  He  found 
it  a  strange  place.  The  courtyard  was  covered  with  the 


bodies  of  horses,  dogs,  and  soldiers.  In  the  corridors 
maids  and  pages,  serving-men  and  messengers  were  lying, 
and  in  the  rooms  beautful  ladies  reclined  on  the  couches. 
The  prince  trembled  but  went  on  until  he  reached  the 
Golden  Chamber.  And  there  on  a  bed  was  a  young 
princess  of  great  loveliness. 


2 

How  words  were  made  up  and  where  they  came  from 
would  fill  a  large  book.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  word. 
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John  Duns  Scotus  was  a  teacher  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Any  one  who  believed  in  his  teaching  was  called  a 
Dunsman.  By  and  by,  when  the  things  he  taught  went 
out  of  stjde,  “Dunsman”  became  a  term  of  scorn  that 
soon  shortened  to  “dunce.”  After  a  while  people  forgot 
all  about  Dunsman,  and  dunce  came  to  mean  an  ignorant 
person. 


TV  rite  sentences  in  which  each  of  the  following  words  is  a 
noun  and  the  subject  of  the  sentence: 


president 

city 

skates 

courage 

Using  these  words  as 
cf  the  sentence. 


heat 
hero 
spring 
Cape  Cod 

place  them  in  the  predicate 


C 


nouns, 


D 

Write  proper  nouns  (the  name  of  a  particular  person,  place, 
or  thing)  corresponding  to  the  following  common  nouns. 

For  example: 


bridge  Brooklyn  Bridge 

gulf  general  island  doctor 

state  governor  captain  president 

2.  PRONOUNS 

When  Marco  Polo  went  home,  Marco  Polo  wrote  a 
book  telling  about  the  riches  of  the  country  through 
which  Marco  Polo  had  traveled. 

When  Marco  Polo  went  home,  he  wrote  a  book  telling 
about  the  riches  of  the  country  through  which  he  had 
traveled. 
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The  second  paragraph  sounds  better  than  the  first,  because 
the  repetition  of  Marco  Polo  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  he. 

In  the  following  sentences  use  they,  her ,  she,  to  avoid  repeti¬ 
tion  of  firemen,  Mary,  and  children: 

Three  firemen  climbed  the  ladders.  The  firemen  broke 
through  the  upstairs  windows  and  soon  put  out  the  fire. 

Mary’s  mother  told  Mary  that  Mary  must  go  to 
school. 

The  children  were  busy  picking  berries  when  the 
children  saw  a  big,  black  bear. 

They,  her,  and  she  are  used  instead  of  nouns.  These  words 
are  called  pronouns.  (The  prefix  pro  means  “for”  or  “instead 
of.”) 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 


The  most  common  pronouns  are: 


I 

our 

her 

whom 

me 

he 

they 

whose 

my 

she 

them 

which 

we 

it 

their 

myself 

us 

his 

you 

yourself 

Exercise 

Find  the 

pronouns : 

When  will  he  return  to  school? 

I  did  not  know  who  he  was. 

The  book  belongs  to  me. 

They  looked  queer  in  the  fading  light. 
Show  him  how  to  put  his  skates  on. 
You  may  put  your  books  away. 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

She  asked  me  to  go  with  them. 
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ANTECEDENT  OF  THE  PRONOUN 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

Tom’s  mother  asked  him  to  get  a  quart  of  milk  for  her. 

The  pronoun  him  stands  for  Tom;  the  pronoun  her  stands 
for  mother. 

Write  the  pronouns  and  the  word  each  stands  for: 

Dick’s  cousin  Fan  brought  her  little  dog  when  she 
came  to  visit  him. 

The  children  brought  their  lunches  to  school. 

Mary  does  her  work  well. 

The  word  for  which  the  pronoun  stands  is  called  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  the  pronoun. 

What  is  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun  in  the  following? 

“I’ve  been  to  a  day-school,  too,”  said  Alice.  “You 
needn’t  be  so  proud.” 

“With  extras?”  asked  the  Mock  Turtle,  anxiously. 

“Yes,”  said  Alice.  “We  learned  French  and  Music.” 

“And  washing?”  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Alice  indignantly. 

“Ah!  Then  yours  was  not  really  a  good  school,”  said 
the  Mock  Turtle  with  a  tone  of  great  relief.  “Now  at 
ours  they  had  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  French,  Music  and 
Washing— extra.” 


3.  VERBS 

You  have  learned  that  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  may 
consist  of  several  words,  one  of  which  is  more  important  than 

the  rest. 

John  went  into  the  house. 

Went  is  the  most  important  word  in  the  predicate  because 
it  makes  the  assertion  about  the  subject.  Went  is  the  simple 
predicate. 
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Name  the  simple  predicates  in  the  following  sentences: 

Tom  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

The  chief  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Obey  quickly. 

Bring  me  the  book. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  this  card. 

The  word  used  as  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is 
called  a  verb. 

You  have  learned,  also,  that  in  some  sentences  the  simple 
predicate  consists  of  two  or  more  words. 

The  boys  are  playing  ball. 

The  boys  have  been  playing  ball. 

In  the  first  sentence  are  playing  is  the  simple  predicate.  In 
the  second  sentence  have  been  playing  is  the  simple  predicate. 

Are  playing  and  have  been  playing  are  therefore  verbs. 
When  the  verb  consists  of  two  or  more  wmrds  the  last  word  is 
the  significant  word.  The  other  words  are  helping  words.  In 
these  two  sentences  playing  is  the  significant  word,  are  and 
have  been  are  helping  wrnrds. 

Read  the  verbs  in  these  sentences: 

The  man  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  steeple. 

The  cat  sprang  after  the  mouse. 

The  children  raced  down  the  street. 

We  were  playing  ball  in  the  park. 

Father  will  take  me  to  Boston. 

Ann  had  been  going  to  the  library  every  day. 

Jimmy  was  listening  with  both  ears. 

Aunt  Jane  has  gone  to  New  York. 

The  snow  fell  steadily  all  night. 

Notice  that  the  verbs  in  these  sentences  assert  action: 
clijnbed,  sprang,  raced,  were  playing,  will  take,  has  been  going , 
was  listening,  has  gone,  and  fell. 
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Verbs  are  generally  action  words. 

There  are  some  verbs,  however,  that  do  not  assert  action. 

I  am  ready. 

The  day  was  cold. 

Tom  is  my  oldest  brother. 

We  were  there. 

The  books  are  interesting. 

The  words  am,  was,  is,  were,  and  are  are  verbs.  They  do 
not  express  action.  They  simply  state  that  something  is  or 
was.  They  are  said  to  express  being. 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert  action  or  state  of  being. 


Exercises 

A 

Name  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences.  If  the  verb 
consists  of  more  than  one  word  tell  which  is  the  significant 
wTord,  and  which  the  helping  word  or  words. 

The  boy  comes  to  our  house  every  day. 

Two  new  pupils  have  come  into  our  class  lately. 

John  has  finished  the  story. 

The  children  were  visiting  in  the  country. 

The  postmaster  handed  father  his  letter. 

Did  you  hear  that  strange  noise? 

All  the  verbs  in  the  above  sentences  express  action.  The 
verbs  in  the  following  sentences  express  being.  Find  them. 

John  is  very  tall  for  his  age. 

Elephants  are  very  clumsy. 

The  new  moon  was  very  beautiful. 

Its  two  little  horns  were  so  sharp  and  so  bright. 

The  pine  tree  was  tall  and  straight. 

The  rose  smells  sweet. 

The  cake  tastes  good. 

She  looked  lovely  in  her  new  dress. 
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B 


Name  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 

Before  noon  the  ship  sailed. 

Father  returned  late  last  night. 

We  watch  the  plane  breathlessly. 

I  have  been  studying  all  the  morning. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  sun  was  hidden  by  the  clouds. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  sunny  South. 

A  dark  cloud  drifted  across  the  sky. 

A  black  bear  came  waddling  along. 

The  journey  was  long  and  tiresome. 


e 

Write  original  sentences  using  the  following  words  as  verbs 

skates  has  gone 

works  can  see 

sink  will  go 


D 

Fill  in  blanks  with  suitable  verbs: 

The  grizzly  bear - very  cautious. 

Merrily - the  bells  on  Christmas  morning. 

The  waves - on  the  rocks. 

The  boys - their  toy  boats. 

Our  team - the  game. 

They - and - for  half  an  hour. 

This  girl - » —  and - well. 

We - tennis. 

The  sun - in  the  east. 

Rose  bushes - over  the  fence. 
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Verbs  Are  Generally  Action  Words 


The  mischievous  little  puppy - the  couch  over. 

John _ at  a  desk  near  the  window. 

The  rope _ under  the  strain. 

The  house _ near  the  beach. 

They _ never _ a  totem  pole  before. 


4.  VERBS  AND  NOUNS 


The  same  word  often  may  be  used  as  either  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

Drink  that  glass  of  milk,  (verb)  I  would  like  a  drink,  (noun) 

In  the  first  sentence  drink  is  a  verb  that  expresses  action. 
In  the  second  sentence  it  is  a  name,  and  is  therefore  a  noun. 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  italicized  word? 


I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  movies. 

Did  you  get  your  wish? 

Post  no  bills. 

The  man  climbed  the  tall  post. 

The  spring  is  dry. 

Did  you  see  him  spring? 

Do  not  drop  that  book. 

There  isn’t  a  drop  of  water  in  the  pail. 

A  large  black  Jh/  was  buzzing  around. 

,  We  will  fly  to  Chicago. 

Dress  quickly  for  we  must  start  very  soon. 
She  had  on  a  blue  dress. 

Jane  has  a  swing  under  the  apple  tree. 

The  girls  swing  every  day. 


We  went  to  a  play  last  night. 
Will  you  play  with  me? 

We  will  paper  the  dining  room. 
Did  you  see  the  evening  paper? 
Can  you  lift  that  heavy  stone? 
They  have  a  lift  in  their  house. 
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5.  TAKING  STOCK 

A 

What  words  in  this  paragraph  are  used  as  names  of  places,, 
persons,  or  things? 

Which  words  are  used  as  names  of  particular  persons, 
places,  or  things? 

So  died  Robin  Hood.  But  his  fame  did  not  die  with 
him.  His  memory  lingered  among  the  people  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Kings  and  nobles  were  forgotten,  or  their  deeds 
recorded  in  musty  books  which  none  but  scholars  read. 

But  minstrels  and  rhymers  wrote  ballad  after  ballad 
about  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  in  Sherwood  Forest. 

These  ballads  lived  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Stories  of  Little  John,  Allan-a-Dale,  and  Friar 
Tuck  were  sung  and  recited  on  holidays  and  at  merry¬ 
makings.  Tradition  says  that  Robin  Hood  was  buried  at 
the  spot  where  the  last  arrow  he  shot,  fell.  A  stone  set 
upon  the  spot  bears  this  inscription: 

Here,  underneath  this  stone, 

Lies  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington; 

Never  archer  as  he  so  good, 

And  people  called  him  Robin  Hood. 

Such  outlaws  as  he  and  his  men 
Will  England  never  see  again. 

B 

Can  you  recognize  words  that  are  used  instead  of  nouns?1 

Not  until  he  needed  the  scissors  did  Silas  notice  that 
Eppie  was  gone.  He  rushed  out  calling,  “Eppie,  Eppie.” 
Perhaps  she  had  fallen  into  the  pond.  He  climbed  the 
stile  looking  towards  a  small  pond.  There  on  the  bank 
was  Eppie,  talking  cheerfully  to  her  boot  and  using  it 
as  a  pail  to  carry  water. 

What  is  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun? 
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c 

What  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  used  to  assert 
action  or  being? 

The  planet  Venus  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  is 
sometimes  called  her  twin  sister.  She  looks  like  a 
beautiful  silver  globe  in  the  sky.  At  certain  times  she  is 
so  brilliant  that  we  can  see  her  shortly  after  sunset,  be¬ 
fore  any  other  star  is  visible. 

The  noonday  sun  beats  fiercely  on  the  desert  sand. 

The  Arabs  are  hurrying  to  the  shelter  of  the  date  gar¬ 
dens.  The  cool  green  shade  of  the  palms  is  a  welcome 
shelter  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  noonday. 

If  in  this  stock-taking  exercise  you  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  at  least  85  per  cent,  it  is  a  sign  that  you  need  more 
practice  in  recognizing  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 

The  following  questions  are  for  pupils  who  failed  to 
reach  85  per  cent  in  this  stock-taking  above. 

D 

"Write  the  simple  predicates: 

Write  the  predicate  of  this  sentence. 

Harold  might  have  been  our  captain. 

An  American  flag  waved  over  the  building. 

The  program  will  now  begin. 

Did  you  see  the  signals  on  the  hill? 

Sunday  was  very  warm. 

May  we  have  our  meeting  at  your  house? 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  home. 

E 

Name  the  pronouns  that  are  used  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences. 
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We  thanked  her  for  showing  us  the  way. 

We  were  standing  behind  him. 

Did  you  see  him  yesterday? 

He  was  going  to  meet  us  at  the  station. 

I  don’t  know  his  name,  do  you? 

Will  you  ride  with  us  in  our  car? 

“I  should  think  you  would  go,”  he  said. 

Would  you  prefer  to  ride  with  us  or  with  him? 

The  tin  soldiers  wore  splendid  red  and  blue  uniforms. 

F 

Which  verbs  express  action  and  which  express  being ? 

The  dog  is  friendly. 

Who  brought  the  news? 

Which  train  shall  we  take? 

Are  you  afraid  in  the  dark? 

The  children  have  eaten  their  lunch. 

Please  pass  the  bread. 

Where  was  John  last  night? 

Have  you  seen  an  American  lion? 

The  boat  will  sail  the  seven  seas. 

Do  you  like  detective  stories? 

G 

Name  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences,  and  tell 
the  antecedent  of  each : 

A  little  girl  had  gone  to  ask  her  father  for  something 
that  she  and  her  brother  wanted.  On  her  return  the 
brother  said,  “What  did  dad  say,  Nellie?”  Three-year- 
old  Nellie  replied,  “Well,  he  has  said  ‘No’  only  once. 

I’ll  ask  him  again  soon.” 


H 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud,  indicating  by  the 
dropped  voice  and  a  long  pause  where  each  sentence  ends  and 
the  next  begins. 

Rewrite  one  of  the  paragraphs,  inserting  the  necessary 
capitals  and  periods. 
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they  had  been  traveling  for  two  days  over  a  nearly  un¬ 
broken  stretch  of  prairie  the  summer  sun  had  baked  the 
earth  till  it  was  hard  and  lifeless  every  tuft  of  grass  was 
burned  to  a  crisp  even  the  sage  brush  that  grew  in  all  the 
sandy  spots  seemed  parched  by  the  simmering  heat  the 
sky  was  a  bright,  intense  blue  each  night  the  sunset  was 
red  and  the  afterglow  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  dust 

snow  had  fallen  all  evening  long  it  was  now  nearly 
ten  o’clock  and  all  was  quite  dark  in  the  town  now  and 
then  some  light  gleamed  ruddily  through  the  house 
shutters,  or  some  group  went  homeward  with  lanterns 
through  the  snow  the  streets  were  all  dead  white  the 
high  walls  and  roofs  loomed  black  against  them  there  was 
scarcely  a  sound  save  the  riot  of  the  wind  as  it  tossed  the 
creaking  signs. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

( continued ) 

1.  ADJECTIVES 

From  time  to  time  the  children  were  taken  to  see  the 
flowering  trees,  the  winding  streams,  and  the  snow- 
crowned  mountain. 

What  words  describe  trees?  streams ?  mountain? 

Words  used  with  nouns  to  describe  the  person  or  thing 
named  are  called  adjectives.  What  words  in  the  following 
sentences  are  used  to  describe? 

He  was  a  cheerful  companion. 

Dark  and  threatening  clouds  began  to  gather. 

She  had  a  new  white  dress. 

Did  you  see  the  little  bluebird? 

There  are  other  words  used  with  nouns  which  are  also 
called  adjectives,  although  they  do  nor  describe  the  noun. 
They  merely  point  out  some  person  or  thing  or  tell  the  number 
of  persons  or  things  mentioned. 
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Such  adjectives  are  said  to  limit  nouns.  For  example: 

Put  the  books  on  the  other  table. 

Four  eggs  were  in  the  nest. 

These  marbles  are  jmurs. 

A  word  used  with  a  noun  to  describe  it  or  limit  its  meaning 
is  an  adjective. 

Adjectives  are  said  to  modify  nouns  they  describe  or  limit. 

What  adjectives  are  used  in  the  following  sentences? 
What  noun  does  each  modify? 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Holland,  with  its  low, 
yellow-green  fields  and  canals  dotted  with  little  boats. 

The  windmills  stretch  their  long  arms  against  a  blue  sky. 

We  hear  the  loud  clatter  of  wooden  shoes  on  the  stone 
cobbles,  and  see  a  flash  of  light  on  red  and  yellow  bricks, 
on  blue  skirts  and  white-winged  caps. 

The  adjective  does  not  always  come  before  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  tide  is  high. 

High  describes  tide.  It  is  therefore  an  adjective.  Notice 
that  it  is  part  of  the  predicate.  Adjectives  used  in  this  way 
are  sometimes  called  predicate  adjectives. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  the  adjective  is  part  of 
the  predicate,  and  in  each  case  it  describes  the  noun  subject. 

The  day  was  cold.  The  rose  is  fragrant. 

The  wind  is  strong.  The  boy  is  good. 

The  sea  is  deep.  The  children  are  happy. 
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Find  the  adjectives  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 
What  noun  does  each  describe? 

In  the  garden  we  saw  yellow  roses,  crimson  hollyhocks, 
and  white  Canterbury  lilies. 

He  was  a  competent  doctor. 

Japanese  fans  are  light  and  beautiful. 

Near  the  porch  stands  a  tall  evergreen  tree. 

The  blue  cart  was  loaded  with  yellow  pumpkins. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night. 

The  great  oak  was  bent  by  the  storm. 

Put  a  rubber  band  around  the  package. 

The  man  told  a  strange  story. 

The  elephant  is  very  strong. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 

Exercise 

The  following  sentences  contain:  (a)  adjectives  that 
describe;  (6)  adjectives  that  point  out  or  limit;  (c)  adjectives 
that  are  part  of  the  predicate. 

Tell  to  which  of  these  classes  each  adjective  belongs. 

1.  The  other  house  belongs  to  his  uncle. 

2.  The  sea  looked  gray  and  cold. 

3.  Henry  is  the  brightest  boy  in  his  class. 

4.  A  few  pupils  neglect  to  rewrite  their  paragraphs. 

5.  I  met  him  the  first  day  of  school. 

6.  We  had  a  white  frost  last  night. 

7.  We  found  some  lovely  pink  shells  on  the  beach. 

8.  Those  books  will  have  to  go  to  the  bindery. 

9.  Her  room  was  warm  and  comfortable. 

10.  I  love  that  kind  of  story. 

11.  The  old  man  had  many  good  friends. 

12.  The  autumn  colors  were  gorgeous. 

13.  I  could  not  think  of  the  right  word. 

14.  A  good  ending  is  important. 

15.  Can’t  you  think  of  a  better  title? 

16.  The  next  clear  day  we  shall  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea. 
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Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  the  adjective  is  placed 
after  the  noun  it  modifies.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  poetry. 

A  cottage  lone  and  still, 

With  bowers  nigh. 

While  harp,  and  flute,  and  mandolin 
Made  music  gay  and  sweet, 

W*ith  voices  loud  and  lusty 
They  sang  of  home  and  country. 

A,  an,  and  the  are  adjectives.  They  are  sometimes  called 
articles.  An  is  used  before  a  word  that  begins  with  a  vowel  or  a 
silent  h.  An  orange,  an  apple,  an  honest  man,  an  elephant,  etc. 

Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns  should  always  begin 
with  a  capital  letter.  For  example:  the  English  people,  the 
French  language,  an  October  day,  an  April  sky. 

Exercises 

A 

Name  the  adjectives  in  the  following.  State  the  noun  each 
describes  or  limits. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  long  ago  that  even  the  wisest 
men  in  China  cannot  tell  the  year  or  the  century,  Ching, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  played  in  the  green  forests  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  mountains,  and  painted  strange 
faces  on  the  shell  of  his  biggest  turtle,  and  told  the 
straight  soldier  that  guarded  him  what  a  lot  of  turtles  he 
had.  To  be  sure,  Ching  had  only  three  turtles,  but  he 
didn’t  know  the  word  for  three,  and  the  soldier  didn’t, 
and  not  even  the  great  king  himself  could  dojmore  than 
say,  “Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  turtles.”  But  this  was  long 
ago.  Even  the  people  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  earth 
could  not  count.  It  was  before  kings  had  great  white 
marble  palaces,  glittering  gold  crowns,  or  heavy  satin 
robes. 
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B 

In  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  washes  the 
shores  of  Southern  Europe,  lies  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sicily.  Long  ago  people  believed  there  lived  on  this  island 
a  goddess  named  Ceres.  She  had  power,  they  thought, 
to  make  the  earth  yield  plentiful  crops  and  grain,  or  to 
leave  it  barren.  On  her  depended  the  food  and  the  life 
of  all  the  people  in  the  great  wide  world. 

Ceres  had  one  daughter  whom  she  loved.  Proserpine 
was  the  sunniest,  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  Her  face 
was  all  white  and  pink  like  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  an  April  morning,  and  her  golden 
curls  made  you  think  of  sunlight. 

C 


Use  the  following  words 

as  adjectives 

in  original  sentences: 

fair 

this 

careful 

patient 

first 

some 

slow 

Latin 

interesting 

2. 

ADVERBS 

In  the  picture-word  lessons  in  previous  grades  you  studied 
about  words  used  to  describe  actions. 
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He  walked  slowly. 
lie  walked  quickly. 

Slowly  and  quickly  describe,  or  modify,  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  walked.  Such  words  answer  the  question  “How?” 

Sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  .verb  is  modified  by  a  word 
that  answers  the  question  “When?”  or  “Where?” 

He  arrived  yesterday 
He  will  come  soon. 

Go  now. 

Arrived  when ?  Will  come  when ?  Go  when? 

He  looked  everywhere. 

Put  the  book  down. 

Looked  where?  Put  where? 

A  word  used  with  a  verb  to  tell  how,  when,  or  where  is  called 
an  adverb. 

The  adverb  is  said  to  modify  the  verb. 

What  adverbs  are  used  in  the  following  sentences?  First 
find  the  verb,  then  ask  the  question  how?  when?  or  where? 

The  boy  answered  correctly. 

He  sat  there. 

We  returned  yesterday. 

Look  here. 

Everybody  cheered  loudly. 

The  smallest  boy  answered  first. 

He  listened  carefully. 

Look  for  the  book  immediately. 


Adverbs  sometimes  modify  adjectives.  For  example: 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  place. 
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In  tliis  sentence  pleasant  is  an  adjective  modifying  place. 
Very  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  place;  we  could  not  say 
a  very  place.  Very  tells  us  how  pleasant  the  place  is.  Very 
modifies  the  adjective  pleasant. 

A  word  that  is  used  to  modify  an  adjective  is  an  adverb. 

The  adverbs  in  these  sentences  modify  adjectives.  Find 
them. 


The  girl  is  very  happy. 

The  weather  was  quite  pleasant. 
How  dark  the  day  is ! 

The  shoes  were  too  small. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  book. 


Adverbs  also  modify  other  adverbs.  For  example: 

He  talked  very  slowly. 

In  this  sentence  slowly  is  an  adverb  that  describes,  or 
modifies,  talked.  Very  does  not  relate  to  talked;  we  could  not 
say  talked  very.  Very  tells  how  slowly  he  talked. 

A  word  used  to  modify  an  adverb  is  an  adverb. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  there  are  two  adverbs, 
one  modifying  a  verb,  the  other  modifying  another  adverb. 
Find  these  adverbs  and  tell  which  word  each  modifies. 

John  reads  very  well. 

She  came  too  soon. 

He  came  quite  early. 

They  worked  so  quietly. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
adjective,  or  another  adverb. 
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Write  an  original  sentence  containing: 

an  adverb  modifying  a  verb 
an  adverb  modifying  an  adjective 
an  adverb  modifying  another  adverb 


Exercises 

A 

Study  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

He  speaks  slowly.  ( speaks  how ?) 

He  came  immediately.  ( came  when?) 

He  went  there.  ( went  where?) 

She  was  very  good.  ( how  good  was  she?) 

Make  a  list  of  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
after  each  write  the  question  that  the  adverb  answers. 

He  answerd  correctly,  (how?) 

She  rushed  off. 

Put  your  bundle  down. 

He  came  late. 

He  came  too  late. 

Little  Tommy  grew  astonishingly. 

He  looked  up. 

He  looked  up  suddenly. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  fine  night. 

The  wind  blew  sharply. 

They  spoke  pleasantly  to  us. 

The  time  passed  slowly. 

Philip  writes  well. 

They  entered  the  room  slowly  and  silently. 

She  ran  away. 

Is  he  happy  now? 

The  skaters  flew  faster  and  faster. 

We  have  done  that  already. 

I  call  that  doing  well. 

The  backs  charged  fiercely. 

They  will  be  back  soon. 
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B 


these  words  as 

adverbs  in  original 

sentences 

away 

here 

soon 

down 

very 

now 

up 

quite 

yesterday 

not 

never 

always 

c 

as  adjectives  in  original  sentences 

• 

good 

second 

this 

cheerful 

simple 

impatient 

rough 

March 

quiet 

D 

Name  adverbs  and  adjectives  used  in  these  sentences.  Tell 
the  word  each  modifies.  Remember  that  an  adverb  modifies 
a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb;  and  that  an  adjective 
modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

A  happy  day  passes  quickly. 

The  south  wind  blows  gently. 

A  polite  boy  answers  courteously. 

The  little  children  shouted  joyfully. 

A  fine  snow  descended  steadily. 

The  older  boys  came  promptly. 

The  successful  man  plans  carefully. 

The  wild  canaries  were  singing  merrily. 

The  long  branches  of  the  willow  tree  swayed  grace¬ 
fully. 

Common  yellow  roses  bloom  annually. 

The  frightened  child  cried  loudly. 

The  little  elves  had  been  working  busily. 

The  rose  smells  sweet. 

The  sun  rises  early,  in  June. 

The  sunset  was  beautiful  last  night. 

We  have  almost  finished  the  chapter. 

Why  didn’t  you  say  so  the  first  time? 

We  need  six  lines  to  make  a  full  page. 
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3.  VERBS  AND  ADVERBS 

In  your  study  of  verbs  you  learned  that  a  verb  sometimes 
consists  of  two  or  more  words.  For  example: 

Frank  had  been  playing  all  afternoon. 

The  verb  is  had  been  -playing .  Playing  is  the  significant 
word;  had  been  are  helping  words. 

Make  a  list  of  the  verbs  in  these  sentences.  In  each  case 
state  the  significant  word  and  the  helping  word  or  words. 

Note:  The  helping  word  is  often  called  the  auxiliary  verb. 

I  am  going  to  school  next  Monday. 

We  have  been  working  all  day. 

The  leaves  have  turned  red  and  brown. 

The  window  was  broken  accidentally. 

Sometimes  the  significant  word  is  separated  from  the 
auxiliary.  For  example: 

He  could  hardly  wait  for  the  day  to  come. 

Hardly  separates  the  significant  word  from  the  auxiliary. 

Hardly  is  an  adverb  modifying  could  wait. 

Annie  could  not  go  that  day. 

What  is  the  verb  in  this  sentence?  Not  is  an  adverb, 
modifying  could  go.  It  separates  could  from  go. 

He  will  never  tell. 

What  is  the  verb  here?  What  is  the  significant  word?  The 
auxiliary?  What  does  never  modify?  What  is  its  position  in 
the  sentence  with  reference  to  will  and  tell ? 
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Point  out  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences,  and  name 
the  verb  that  each  adverb  modifies: 


He  will  never  learn. 

He  said  he  would  not  go. 

We  will  not  start  for  an  hour. 

We  had  often  heard  the  story. 

Have  you  ever  taken  an  ocean  voyage? 

He  will  never  do  that. 

He  had  quietly  left  the  room. 

The  girls  had  been  frantically  cheering. 

James  will  probably  come  later. 

The  man  was  finally  recognized. 

The  play  could  not  have  been  done  better  by  profes¬ 
sionals. 


Exercise 


Answer  the  following  questions  about  each  italicized  woid. 
What  does  it  modify  or  describe? 

Is  it  an  adverb  or  an  adjective?  If  adverb  it  must  modify 
a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb;  if  adjective,  it  must 
describe  a  noun. 


You  can  not  come  too  often.  She  spoke  quite  distinctly. 

The  man  came  too  soon.  He  will  be  here  immediately. 

There  were  too  many  visitors.  I  went  early. 

He  climbed  up.  They  sang  the  song  sweetly. 

Mother  waited  very  patiently  for  Sam  to  answer. 

Mary  has  written  several  good  compositions  this  term. 
Frank  wrote  a  very  good  composition  yesterday. 

The  harvest  moon  was  round  and  yellow. 

I  heard  a  very  funny  story  yesterday. 

Kits  ran  away  one  morning  before  breakfast. 

The  robin  soon  found  a  worm. 


4.  TAKING  STOCK 

A.  Nouns 

Which  words  are  used  as  common  nouns?  Which  are  used 
as  proper  nouns? 
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Here  are  your  books,  Sam.  Our  school  is  on  Park  Street. 

We  gathered  a  basket  of  shells.  Have  you  read  Robinson  Crusoe f 
The  umpire  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jones. 

My  cousin  lives  on  a  farm  in  Iowa. 

Were  there  many  ships  in  the  harbor? 

The  first  settlement  in  Virginia  was  made  at  James¬ 
town. 

John  attends  the  Jefferson  Junior  High  School. 

B.  Pronouns 

Which  words  are  used  as  pronouns? 

They  were  playing  ball  in  the  field.  Give  the  book  to  her. 

Father  and  I  took  a  steamship  to  New  York. 

We  took  passage  on  a  large  airplane. 

She  answered  every  question  correctly. 

When  will  you  be  ready  to  go  with  me? 

Father  put  me  on  the  horse. 

Will  you  help  me  with  the  baggage? 

C.  Verbs 

Name  the  verbs  in  Exercises  A  and  B. 

D.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Fill  in  blanks  with  suitable  adjectives  or  adverbs;  tell  also 
the  word  each  adjective  or  adverb  modifies. 

We  will  go  swimming _ He  drove _ round  the  corner. 

The  man _ took  off  his  coat.  She  looks _ well  today. 

The  _  brook  was  edged  with  _  cowslips. 

They  were  watching  the _ man  closely. 

Father  is _ tired  this  evening. 

The _ woman  walked _ down  the  street. 

Mary  worked _ all  the _ morning. 

The  man  had  a _ umbrella  and  a _ slicker. 

E.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Notice  that  many  describing  words  have  one  form  when 
used  as  adjectives  and  another  form  when  used  as  adverbs: 
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The  children  were  noisy.  They  played  noisily. 

The  soldier  was  brave.  He  acted  bravely. 

She  was  a  careful  girl.  She  drove  carefully. 

Write  the  adverbial  form  of  the  following  adjectives: 

sweet  pretty  slow  industrious 

soft  fierce  great  skillful 

loud  swift  natural  beautiful 

F.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  italicized  word? 

Japanese  fans  are  very  beautiful. 

The  draperies  were  made  of  English  block  linen. 

The  English  are  a  hardy  race. 

The  French  are  very  artistic. 

That  picture  is  an  old  French  print. 

Why  are  these  wrords  written  with  capital  letters? 


CHAPTER  V 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

0 continued ) 

1.  PREPOSITIONS 

Mary  placed  her  pencil  in  the  desk. 

Mary  placed  her  pencil  on  the  desk. 

Mary  placed  her  pencil  under  the  desk. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  pencil  in  the  first  sentence? 
In  the  second?  In  the  third?  By  changing  one  word  in  each 
sentence,  the  relation  of  the  pencil  to  the  desk  is  changed.  The 
words,  in,  on,  and  under  show  the  relation  between  pencil  and 
desk. 
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Words  that  seem  to  have  no  connection  whatever  may  be 
brought  into  relation  by  the  use  of  certain  words.  For 
example: 

Mary  sat _ Tom.  (beside) 

The  baby  hid _ the  table,  (under,  behind) 

The  book  is _ the  desk,  (on,  in) 

The  plane  flew. _ the  mountain,  (over) 

The  words  in,  on,  beside,  under,  behind,  etc.,  used  to  show 
relationship,  are  called  prepositions. 
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Prepositions 


Note  the  prepositions  in  these  sentences: 

Will  you  play  with  the  boys? 

James  ran  towards  the  shed. 

He  went  to  Canada. 

The  prepositions  in  these  sentences  introduce  a  group  of 
closely  related  words;  with  the  boys;  towards  the  shed;  to 
Canada.  The  words  in  each  group  are  so  closely  connected 
that  they  cannot  be  separated.  Such  a  group  of  words  is 
called  a  phrase. 

The  preposition  in  each  phrase  is  followed  by  a  word  that 
completes  it: 

The  ship  was  driven  on  the  reef. 

The  balloon  sailed  over  the  city. 

The  moon  was  visible  through  the  thin  clouds. 

We  waited  until  noon  for  him. 
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He  walked  over  the  slippery  ice. 

Put  the  book  on  the  desk. 

Chicago  is  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 
We  rode  across  the  continent. 

The  message  was  intended  for  you. 

Henry  and  Mary  were  absent  from  school. 
He  stood  by  the  door. 

Put  the  book  in  its  place. 

Susan  took  her  lunch  to  school. 

The  new  pupil  comes  from  Boston. 

The  boy  fell  off  the  fence. 

The  stars  are  shining  in  the  sky. 


Some  words  are  used  both  as  prepositions  and  as  adverbs. 
Such  words  as  behind,  by,  in,  up,  out,  etc.,  are  prepositions 
when  they  take  an  object  and  are  used  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  that  object  to  some  other  wrord  in  the  sentence.  They 
are  adverbs  when  they  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an¬ 
other  adverb.  For  example: 

Look  behind. 

Look  behind  Tom. 

In  the  first  sentence  behind  is  an  adverb.  It  answers  the 
question  “  Where?  ”  Look  where?  In  the  second  sentence  behind 
is  a  preposition  because  it  shows  the  relation  between  look  and 
Tom. 

Smoke  goes  up.  ( adverb — Why?) 

Smoke  goes  up  the  chimney.  ( preposition — Why?) 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  down  in  each  of  these 
sentences,  and  why? 

Down  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread. 

He  fell  down. 
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The  preposition  has  a  noun  or  pronoun  after  it;  e.g. : 

Will  you  play  with  (with  whom?)  Tom? 

James  ran  towards  (towards  whom?)  me. 

He  went  to  (where?)  school. 

The  wrord  that  completes  the  preposition  is  called  the 
object  of  the  preposition.  A  preposition  and  its  object  make 
a  phrase. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  relation  between  its 
object  and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

Exercise 

What  phrases  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  sentences? 
Name  the  preposition  that  introduces  each  phrase.  Tell  also 
the  object  of  each  preposition,  and  the  words  that  are  brought 
into  relation  by  the  preposition. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  deep  forest  a  poor  wood¬ 
cutter  with  his  wife  and  their  little  boy,  Hans.  One  day 
while  Hans  was  strolling  through  the  woods,  he  heard 
a  wee  voice  at  his  feet  calling,  “Hans,  dear  Hans,  save 
me!” 

The  child  could  see  no  one.  Soon  again  he  heard  the 
cry,  which  seemed  this  time  to  be  just  beside  him.  Hans 
peered  under  a  huge  rock  which  stood  near  a  great  oak 
tree,  and  there  caught  between  the  rock  and  the  earth 
was  a  tiny  toad. 

Use  the  following  words  in  original  sentences,  first  as 
adverbs,  then  as  prepositions:  up;  down;  out;  in;  off;  around. 

Exercises 

A 

Fill  the  blanks  with  prepositions: 

He  walked _ the  dusty  road. 

The  boy  swam _ the  river. 
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She  walked _ her  mother. 

_ the  night  it  rained  heavily. 

Several  men  came _ the  room. 

_ a  little  help  he  made  a  very  good  picture. 

Mr.  Brown  lives _ the  brick  house - the 

corner. 

The  children  played _ the  street. 

The  ship  came _ Japan. 

_ the  narrow  street  ran  the  horses. 


B 


Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences: 


into  the  street 
among  the  hills 
on  the  table 
to  me 


through  the  woods 
in  the  morning 
at  noon 

between  Frank  and  Tom 


C.  Oral  Drill 

Use  these  words  as  prepositions: 


between 

towards 

into 

with 

across 

after 

over 

from 

above 

before 

during 

on 

below 

beside 

around 

about 

through 

near 

upon 

among 

Write  five  of  the  sentences;  draw  one  line  under  the  pre¬ 
position  and  two  lines  under  the  object  of  the  preposition. 


D 


What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  italics? 


Please  sit  down. 

She  fell  down  the  stairs. 
Come  in. 

She  is  in  the  house. 

Run  along  the 
Run  along. 


Keep  off. 

Please  keep  off  the  grass. 
He  looked  around  him. 
He  looked  around. 
of  the  road. 


side 
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2.  CONJUNCTIONS 

Conjunctions,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  joining  words. 

The  house  is  small  but  comfortable. 

But  is  a  conjunction,  joining  the  two  words  small  and 
comfortable. 

He  ran  through  the  house,  in  at  one  door  and  out  of 
the  other. 

And  is  a  conjunction  joining  in  at  one  door  and  out  of  the 
other. 

I  must  go  now  or  I  shall  be  late. 

Or  is  a  conjunction  joining  I  must  go  now  and  I  shall  be  late. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  similar  words  or 
groups  of  words. 

There  are  many  conjunctions  in  the  English  language. 
Some  of  the  more  common  are:  and,  but,  or,  if,  as,  because , 
since,  while,  although,  for,  until. 

Exercise 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  conjunctions 
selected  from  the  above  list: 

I  should  like  to  go,  - I  cannot. 

We  have  not  seen  her _ we  came  back. 

They  bought  sandwiches -  coffee. 

I  cannot  go _ I  have  no  money. 

He -  I  arc  old  friends. 

The  children  played _ sang. 

Give  me  liberty _ give  me  death. 

Ask  questions - you  need  help. 
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He  wrote  a  letter _ he  waited. 

You  may  have  the  book - you  wish. 

We  enjoyed  the  trip _ it  was  raining. 

Fred _ Tom  ran  a  race. 

He  is  not  only  rich _ generous. 

The  children  were  tired - happy. 

He  tried  and  tried - he  succeeded. 


3.  INTERJECTIONS 


You  have  learned  that  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  sentence 
determines  what  part  of  speech  the  word  is.  There  are  a  few 
words,  however,  that  have  no  relation  at  all  to  any  other 
word  or  words  in  the  sentence.  These  words  are  used  to  show 
excitement,  anger,  happiness,  surprise,  pleasure,  etc. 

Oh,  don’t  do  that! 

Alas!  our  holidays  are  over. 

Hurrah!  here  comes  the  flag! 

Such  words  as  oh,  alas,  hurrah  express  emotion.  They  are 
called  interjections. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  sudden  or  strong 
feeling.  It  is  not  related  to  any  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

An  interjection  is  generally  followed  by  an  exclamation 
mark. 


4.  TAKING  STOCK 


A 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  words  printed  in  italics? 
Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself:  “  What  is  the  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sentence?” 

The  blossoms  are  magic  flowers. 

Some  children  are  untidy. 

That  boy  has  grown  tall. 
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Each  boy  carried  a  large  basket. 

We  have  four  large  cherry  trees  in  our  garden. 

A  cold  wind  blew  fiercely. 

Suddenly  the  sun  came  out. 

We  gathered  wood  and  built  a  fire. 

John  is  a  Boy  Scout. 

We  pitched  the  tent  between  the  two  large  elms. 

I  received  a  present  from  my  uncle. 

Ben  jumped  off  the  load  of  hay. 

Do  not  jump  off. 

Did  you  see  what  he  was  doing? 

Spring  has  come  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  songs  of 
birds. 

“Oh,  what  fun  we  had!” 

The  bird  hopped  into  the  cage. 

Washington  is  buried  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Harry  forgot  his  notebook. 

B 

Name  the  adjectives  and  the  noun  which  each  modifies: 

There  was  a  stately  grace  about  these  Spanish  children 
as  they  glided  about,  the  boys  with  their  large-plumed 
hats  and  short  fluttering  cloaks,  the  girls  holding  up  the 
trains  of  their  long  brocaded  gowns,  and  shielding  their 
eyes  with  huge  fans  of  black  and  silver. 


C 

Use  the  following  as  adverbs  in  original  sentences: 

well  busily  seldom 

patiently  down  not 

D 

Name  the  verbs  in  these  sentences.  When  the  verb  con¬ 
sists  of  more  than  one  word  tell  which  is  the  significant  word 
and  which  the  helping  word  or  words: 
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Baker’s  dozen  means  thirteen.  In  olden  days  a  baker 
would  be  heavily  fined  if  he  gave  short  weight.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side  most  bakers  gave  an  extra  roll  to  the 
dozen.  Thus  the  phrase  originated. 

My  Pencil  Walks  a  Mile  a  Day 

My  pencil  walks  a  mile  a  day, 

A-traveling,  up  and  down, 

It  walks  along  a  paper  road 
And  through  a  paper  town. 

It  climbs  a  paper  hill  and  then, 

It  turns  and  looks  behind. 

And  there  it  sees  the  very  words 
That  it  had  hoped  to  find! 


E 


Arrange  each  sentence  in  its  natural,  or  grammatical, 
order: 


Out  of  the  harbor  sailed  the  ship. 

High  above  shone  the  stars. 

Down  came  the  rain,  drenching  the  campers. 

In  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  beating  of  drums. 
Over  our  heads  waved  countless  flags. 

Down  the  street  came  the  soldiers. 

Through  the  window  shone  the  faint  rays  of  a  dim 
light. 


F 

What  is  the  simple  subject  and  the  simple  predicate  of  each 
sentence? 

My  book  has  a  long  story  about  Indians. 

Heavy  clouds  hid  the  plane  from  sight. 

The  stalls  wrere  filled  with  delicious  fruit  and  fresh 
vegetables. 

A  bunch  of  large  black  grapes  tempted  us. 

A  tall  boy  in  a  grey  sweater  led  the  fine. 
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G 

Fill  the  blanks  below  with  conjunctions  selected  from 
the  following:  for,  but,  and,  or,  because. 

The  sailors  sought  the  shelter  of  the  harbor, - a 

storm  was  brewing. 

The  storm  was  terrific,  -  the  third  day  the 

weather  cleared. 

In  the  spring  men -  boys  tramped  through  the 

woods _ fished  in  the  streams. 

The  whole  family  went  barefoot  in  summer, - m 

winter  every  one  wore  leather  moccasins. 

I  cannot  go - it  is  raining. 

for  but  and  or  because 

CHAPTER  VI 

MODIFIERS 

1.  WORD  MODIFIERS  AND  PHRASE  MODIFIERS 

Notice  the  words  printed  in  italics: 

The  man  spoke  gently. 

The  man  spoke  with  gentleness. 

In  the  first  sentence  spoke  is  modified  by  the  adverb  gently; 
in  the  second  sentence  by  the  phrase  with  gentleness. 

You  have  learned  that  a  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words 
consisting  of  a  preposition  and  its  object.  There  are  two 
other  things  to  remember  about  phrases. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  that  has  neither 
subject  nor  predicate. 

A  phrase  does  the  work  of  a  part  of  speech. 

In  the  sentences  above,  the  phrase  with  gentleness  does  the 
work  of  the  adverb  gently,  and  is  therefore  an  adverbial  phrase. 

Wc  must  leave  at  five  o’clock. 
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Must  leave  when?  The  phrase  at  five  o’clock  answers  the 
question.  It  does  the  duty  of  an  adverb,  and  is  therefore  an 
adverbial  phrase. 

They  walked  down  the  dusty  road. 

They  walked  where?  Down  the  dusty  road.  The  phrase 
does  the  duty  of  an  adverb.  It  tells  where  they  walked. 
What  kind  of  phrase  is  it? 

Alligators  are  often  killed  for  their  skins. 

Are  killed  why?  What  phrase  answers  the  question?  What 
kind  of  phrase  is  it? 

What  adverbial  phrases  are  used  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences? 

The  boy  knocked  loudly  on  the  door. 

We  were  caught  in  a  very  heavy  storm. 

From  my  window,  yesterday,  I  saw  a  deer  in  the  fields. 

Are  you  going  to  the  mountains  for  the  summer? 

Have  you  ever  been  up  in  an  airplane? 

Many  rose  bushes  were  planted  in  the  garden. 

The  class  president  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  president  of  the  class  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  word  class  in  the  first  sentence  and  the  phrase  of  the 
class  in  the  second  sentence  both  modify  the  noun  president. 
Class  is  an  adjective  and  of  the  class  is  an  adjective  phrase. 

Daffodils  are  one  of  the  first  spring  flowers. 

Daffodils  are  one  of  the  first  flowers  of  spring. 

Spring  in  the  first  sentence  and  of  spring  in  the  second 
sentence  both  modify  the  noun  flowers.  Spring  in  this  sen¬ 
tence  is  an  adjective  and  of  spring  is  an  adjective  phrase. 

Her  dress  of  gaily  flowered  muslin  was  very  becoming. 
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Of  gaily  flowered  muslin  describing  the  noun  dress.  It  is 
a  phrase  used  as  an  adjective.  It  is  therefore  an  adjective 
phrase. 

The  picture  with  its  heavy  gold  frame  attracted  the 
small  boy. 

With  its  heavy  gold  frame  describes  the  noun  picture.  It  is 
an  adjective  phrase  and  modifies  or  describes  the  noun  picture. 

What  adjective  phrases  are  used  in  these  sentences? 

The  sound  of  thunder  startled  us. 

The  boys  on  the  team  listened  with  attention. 

He  had  forgotten  the  title  of  the  book. 

We  sent  her  a  basket  of  delicious  fruit. 

The  cover  of  my  book  is  green. 

She  had  a  good  reason  for  her  absence. 

The  roof  of  the  little  house  was  painted  green. 


Change  the  following  adjectives  to  adjective  phrases.  For 
example: 


a  blue-eyed  baby 

a  gold  locket 
an  honorable  man 
a  red  silk  dress 


a  baby  with  blue  eyes 

a  stone  house 
marble  halls 
a  rose  garden 


Change  the  following  modifying  words  to  phrases: 


answered  proudly 
honorable  man 
fur  coat 
brass  knocker 


a  pearl  necklace 
laughed  joyfully 
a  red  silk  dress 
looked  hopefully 


Exercise  A 

Tell  whether  the  phrases  used  in  these  sentences  are 
adverbial  or  adjective.  If  the  phrase  modifies  a  verb  it  is  an 
adverbial  phrase.  If  it  modifies  or  describes  a  noun  it  is  an 
adjective  phrase. 
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The  polar  bear  is  found  in  the  arctic  regions. 

A  girl  in  a  simple  white  dress  came  into  the  room. 

The  captain  of  the  team  praised  the  men. 

Flocks  of  blackbirds  flew  over  our  house. 

The  coach  gave  the  score  with  pride. 

The  children  played  along  the  shore. 

He  is  happy  with  his  new  toy. 

Do  you  swim  in  the  pond  after  school? 

Divide  the  cake  between  the  two  children. 

A  book  of  stories  always  interested  the  children. 

Exercise  B 

One  way  to  give  variety  to  a  sentence  is  to  begin  it  with  a 
phrase.  For  example: 

The  birds  were  flitting  among  the  trees. 

Among  the  trees  the  birds  were  flitting. 

Begin  each  of  the  following  sentences  with  the  phrase. 

The  Indians  danced  around  the  fire. 

The  plan  was  made  after  a  long  discussion. 

We  fed  the  birds  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  lifeboat  ploughed  its  way  through  the  rough  sea. 

We  saw  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  distance. 

We  gathered  wild  flowers  on  the  river  bank. 

The  sheep  grazed  quietly  on  the  green  hillside. 

The  Indian  had  a  hiding  place  in  a  cave  on  the 
mountain  side. 

We  trudged  together  up  the  hill. 

Exercise  C 

Tell  why  the  italicized  phrases  are  adjective  phrases. 

That  large  building  near  the  river  is  a  public  schooL 
The  clock  in  the  tower  was  striking  twelve. 

The  dome  of  the  cathedral  can  be  seen  miles  away. 

The  fruit  in  the  orchard  was  ready  to  pick. 

The  queen  wore  a  crown  of  gold. 

Her  gown  of  rich  gray  satin  was  beautiful. 
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Exercise  D 

Tell  why  these  phrases  are  adverbial  phrases. 

They  carried  knapsacks  on  their  backs. 

Their  shoes  were  spiked  for  mountain  climbing. 
The  sheep  were  feeding  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  riders  dashed  rapidly  through  the  street. 
We  saw  the  sun  rise  over  the  hills. 

For  a  year  Mary  has  kept  a  diary. 


2.  TAKING  STOCK 

A 

What  adjective  or  adverbial  phrases  are  used  in  these  sen¬ 
tences?  What  word  does  each  modify?  Name  the  preposi¬ 
tion  that  introduces  each  phrase.  Name  the  object  of  the 
preposition. 

The  life  of  a  forest  ranger  is  lonely. 

Many  fires  are  caused  by  carelessness. 

The  Romans  wrote  with  a  stylus  on  wax  tablets. 

He  moved  quickly  to  the  child’s  side. 

Into  the  room  came  the  sound  of  music. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  building? 

The  balloon  rose  slowly  from  the  ground. 

The  children  were  happy  because  of  the  extra  holiday. 

B 

What  nouns  are  used  in  the  following: 

“How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  do  lessons?”  said 
Alice. 

“Ten  hours  the  first  day,”  said  the  Mock  Turtle; 

“nine  hours  the  next,  and  so  on.” 

“What  a  curious  plan!”  exclaimed  Alice. 

“That’s  the  reason  they  are  called  lessons,”  the 
Gryphon  remarked,  “because  they  lessen  from  day  to  day.” 
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C 

Name  the  simple  predicates  or  verbs: 

The  children  yelled  and  raced  after  them. 

All  the  men  worked  late  last  night. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  could  be  seen  in  the  clear  sky. 

The  children  were  sleeping  soundly. 

The  boy  had  finished  his  composition. 

Frank  may  cross  the  ocean  this  summer. 

The  birds  will  fly  south  very  soon. 

The  cows  had  been  driven  to  the  pasture 
The  boy  had  already  left. 

The  baby  was  quietly  playing. 

An  open  fire  was  brightly  burning. 

May  I  have  some  paper? 

Can  Ann  play  the  piano? 

Have  you  ever  done  any  painting? 

In  each  case  tell  which  is  the  significant  word  and  which 
the  helping  word. 


D 

Change  the  italicized  words  to  phrases.  Tell  whether  ad¬ 
jective  or  adverbial. 

Dutch  girls  wear  white  linen  caps. 

Spanish  women  wear  high  combs  and  mantillas. 

Sheep  were  feeding  on  the  mountain  side. 

A  stone  wall  surrounded  the  castle. 

The  garage  had  a  gaily  painted  tin  roof. 

The  plane  was  built  for  long  distance  flights. 

The  great  ship  moved  smoothly  over  the  water. 

The  Knight  was  safe  within  the  castle  walls. 

E 

Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  italics.  Give  the 
reason  for  your  choice. 
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Look  up,  not  down.  The  miller  ground  the  wheat. 

John  climbed  up  the  hill.  It  is  Phil’s  turn  to  hide. 

The  Chinese  are  thrifty  people. 

What  a  beautiful  Chinese  fan! 

The  ground  was  level  at  this  point. 

At  the  first  frost  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PARTS  OF  SIMPLE  SENTENCES 

1.  OBJECTS  OR  OBJECT  COMPLEMENTS 

You  have  learned  that  a  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  sentence.  You  have  also  learned  that  a  noun  or 
pronoun  may  be  the  object  of  a  preposition.  In  this  lesson 
you  will  learn  a  third  way  in  which  nouns  and  pronouns  may 
be  used. 

The  boy  threw  the  ball. 

The  simple  subject  of  this  sentence  is  hoy ;  the  simple 
predicate  is  threw).  If  we  say  The  hoy  threw  the  words  mean 
nothing.  Something  more  is  needed  to  complete  the  meaning 
of  threw.  What  did  the  boy  throw?  He  threw  the  ball.  Ball 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  by  telling  what  the  boy 
threw. 

Boy  names  the  doer  of  the  act;  threw  names  the  action; 
ball  names  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

In  similar  manner,  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences  complete  the  action  expressed  by  the  different  verbs: 

The  ball  broke  the  window.  ( Broke  what?) 

The  boys  built  a  boat.  ( Built  what?) 

The  clouds  hid  the  sun.  ( Hid  what?) 

In  the  first  sentence  ball  names  the  doer  of  the  act;  broke 
names  the  act;  and  window  the  receiver  of  the  act. 
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What  words  in  the  other  two  sentences  name  the  doer  of 
the  act,  the  act  itself,  and  the  receiver  of  the  act? 

The  word  that  completes  the  verb  by  naming  the  receiver 
of  the  action  is  called  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Complement  means  that  which  completes.  The  object  of  a 
verb  names  the  receiver  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
and  in  this  way  completes  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  For  this 
reason  the  object  of  a  verb  is  often  called  the  object  com¬ 
plement.  Either  name  is  correct. 

The  object,  or  object  complement,  follows  an  action  verb. 
It  answers  the  question  whom  or  what. 

I  saw  Mr.  Jones  yesterday.  Saw  whom? 

Mother  baked  a  chocolate  cake.  Baked  what? 

Name  objects  or  object  complements  used  in  these  sen¬ 
tences.  Write  your  answers  in  this  form: 

Simple  subject:  John 

Verb:  saw 

Object  complement:  him 

John  saw  him  last  night. 

Fannie  found  a  quarter. 

The  children  drank  the  milk. 

The  boy  caught  a  trout. 

Mother  gave  the  book  to  Mary. 

He  drove  the  sheep  to  the  pasture. 

The  pupils  were  studying  their  lessons. 

Take  the  parcel  home. 

We  told  stories  as  we  sat  around  the  campfire. 

A  verb  may  have  a  compound  object  just  as  it  may  have  a 
compound  subject.  Examples: 

Did  you  see  Frank  and  J ohn? 

My  uncle  bought  a  house  and  lot. 

We  packed  eur  hats  and  coats  carefully. 
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Did  you  see  whom ?  My  uncle  bought  what?  We  packed 
what?  What  is  the  compound  object  of  see?  bought?  packed? 

An  action  verb  does  not  always  require  an  object  to  com¬ 
plete  the  thought.  For  example: 

A  willow  tree  grew  beside  the  stream. 

The  soldiers  rested  until  morning. 

A  willow  tree  grew  and  The  soldiers  rested  are  both  complete 
thoughts. 

I  brought  my  books. 

The  sun  shines. 

Which  of  these  verbs  makes  a  complete  assertion  about 
the  subject?  Which  does  not? 

Which  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are  complete  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  any  other  words,  and  which  ones  require 
object  complements?  Name  the  object  complement  of  each 
incomplete  verb. 

The  man  came. 

Close  the  door. 

The  seouts  paraded. 

The  boys  ran  to  school. 

Mary  broke  her  doll. 

Throw  the  ball  to  Sam. 

The  men  departed  on  the  next  train. 

The  teacher  collected  the  compositions. 

She  tore  her  dress. 

He  brought  his  ball  and  bat  to  school. 

We  returned  to  the  city  yesterday. 

The  children  slept  until  eight  o’clock. 

They  smiled  at  his  words. 

Frank  caught  four  perch  and  one  pickerel. 

Did  you  see  the  circus  parade? 

We  chased  them  round  the  block. 

We  saw  her  on  our  way  to  school. 

Tom’s  brother  took  him  home. 
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Fan  put  her  book,  pencil,  and  pen  into  her  school  bag. 

The  farmer  sold  vegetables,  milk,  and  butter. 

Phil  planted  corn,  lettuce,  and  cucumbers. 

What  nouns  in  the  above  sentences  are  objects  of  preposi¬ 
tions? 

2.  PRONOUNS  AS  SUBJECTS  AND  OBJECTS 

Any  noun  may  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  the 
object  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

My  brother  went  to  New  York.  ( subject ) 

I  left  my  brother  at  the  corner.  ( object  complement) 

Give  the  book  to  my  brother.  ( object  of  a  preposition ) 

Many  pronouns,  on  the  other  hand,  have  one  form  when 
used  as  subjects,  and  another  form  when  used  as  objects. 

Subject  pronouns:  I,  we,  he,  she,  they,  who. 

Object  pronouns:  me,  us,  him,  her,  them,  whom. 

Either  subject  or  object:  you,  it,  either,  neither,  every¬ 
body,  anybody,  somebody,  any  one. 

Write  an  original  sentence  using: 


who  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
whom  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
whom  as  the  object  of  a  preposition 
He  and  I  as  the  compound  subject 
you  and  me  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
him  and  me  as  the  object  of  a  preposition 


List  the  object  complements  of  the  verbs  in  these  sen¬ 
tences: 


I  know  her. 

He  saw  me. 

She  met  them. 

I  believe  you. 

We  visited  the  aquarium. 


Do  not  leave  us. 
John  saw  them. 
Watch  the  boys. 


We  went  to  school. 
She  lost  it. 
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Do  your  examples  neatly. 
He  lost  his  watch  and 


Henry  studied  his  lessons. 


chain. 

She  won  a  prize. 
I  watched  them. 


Bring  pencil  and  paper 
with  you. 


I  thanked  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness. 


We  watched  for  him  and 


her. 


I  praised  her  for  her  in¬ 
dustry. 


Don’t  forget  your  wraps. 


He  invited  us  to  the  show. 


3.  SUBJECTIVE  COMPLEMENTS 


You  learned  in  the  preceding  lesson  that  the  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  that  completes  a  verb  of  action  by  naming  the  receiver  of 
the  action  is  called  the  object  complement. 

Not  all  incomplete  verbs  however  are  verbs  of  action. 


Jim  is  chairman. 
Frank  was  secretary. 


Is  and  was  are  incomplete  verbs.  Chairman  completes  the 
thought  of  the  verb  in  the  first  sentence,  and  secretary  in  the 
second  sentence.  But  neither  of  these  words  completes  the 
thought  by  naming  the  receiver  of  the  action,  for  no  action  is 
expressed.  Instead,  each  word  completes  the  thought  by 
referring  to  the  subject:  chairman  refers  to  Jim  and  secretary 
to  Frank. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  that  completes  the  verb  by  referring  to 
or  explaining  the  subject  is  called  a  subjective  complement,  or 
a  predicate  nominative. 

Verbs  that  most  often  require  subjective  complements  are 
the  verbs  that  express  being:  be,  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  been, 
became,  seems. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  subjective  complements  are 
pronouns: 


Who  is  he? 
It  was  7. 


It  is  she. 

It  was  they. 


SUBJECTIVE  COMPLEMENTS 
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Notice  that  the  subject  form  of  the  pronoun  is  used  as  the 
subjective  complement. 

What  subjective  complements  are  used  in  these  sentences? 


A  jolly  man  was  he. 
It  was  he  or  she. 

It  was  they. 


It  is  we. 

It  was  she  and  I. 
It  wasn’t  we. 


Be  careful  not  to  confuse  object  complements  and  sub¬ 
jective  complements.  A  verb  that  requires  a  completing 
word  may  express  either  action  or  being.  If  it  expresses 
action,  the  completing  word  is  the  object  of  the  action,  and  an 
object  complement.  If  the  verb  expresses  being,  the  complet¬ 
ing  word  refers  to  the  subject  and  is  a  subjective  complement. 
Both  the  object  complement  and  the  subjective  complement 
are  part  of  the  predicate. 


I  invited  my  cousin  to  visit  us. 
Fannie  is  my  cousin. 


In  the  first  sentence  cousin  is  the  object  complement. 
Why? 

In  the  second  sentence  cousin  is  the  subjective  complement. 
Why?  What  is  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  sen¬ 
tence? 

In  the  following  sentences  the  subjective  complements  are 
adjectives: 

The  children  were  happy.  Sarah  was  truthful. 

He  was  weary.  Mary  was  cheerful. 

Happy  describes  children;  weary  describes  him;  truthful 
describes  Sarah;  cheerful  describes  Mary. 

The  subjective  complement  is  usually  a  noun,  a  pronoun, 
or  an  adjective.  If  a  noun  it  is  sometimes  called  a  predicate 
noun;  if  an  adjective  it  is  sometimes  called  a  predicate 
adjective. 
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A  verb  that  requires  a  subjective  complement  to  complete 
its  meaning  is  often  called  a  linking  verb.  A  linking  verb 
joins  the  subject  and  the  subjective  complement.  Such  a 
verb  is  also  sometimes  called  a  copulative  verb. 

Make  a  list  of  the  simple  subjects,  the  verbs,  and  the  sub¬ 
jective  complements: 


Exercise  A 

Those  men  are  traffic  officers. 

Chicago  is  a  large  city. 

Miss  Ready  is  my  teacher. 

Jane  is  my  oldest  sister. 

The  caravan  crossed  the  desert. 

It  is  he.  It  is  she.  It  is  I. 

Mary  is  a  bright  girl. 

The  boys  saw  a  deer  in  the  woods. 

Albany  is  the  capital  of  New  York  state. 
Dorothy  was  president  of  the  club. 

The  baby’s  name  is  Jessie. 

Teddy  is  full  of  fun. 

Police  dogs  are  great  watchmen. 

The  teacher  explained  the  problem. 

My  dog  is  a  faithful  friend. 

We  made  a  canoe. 

The  lightning  frightened  us. 

Use  this  form  for  your  answer: 

Simple  Subject:  men 

Verb:  are 

Subjective  Complement:  officers 

Tom’s  new  book  is  a  story  of  the  early  explorers. 
The  big  red  barn  was  burned  last  night. 

The  second  concert  in  the  series  will  be  held  Friday. 
The  best  oral  composition  was  given  by  Mary. 

Doris  is  the  best  speaker  in  the  class. 

My  dog  knows  everything. 

Our  school  is  the  newest  building  in  the  city. 
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Exercise  B 

Subjective  and  Object  Complements 

What  object  and  subjective  complements  are  used  in  the 
following  sentences?  Write  your  answer  in  this  form: 

The  thrush  built  her  nest  in  the  apple  tree. 

Verb :  built 

Object  Complement:  nest 

That  story  is  a  fable. 

Verb:  is 

Subjective  Complement:  fable 

The  Indian  drew  his  bow. 

The  ship  was  a  schooner. 

The  carpenter  mended  the  roof. 

The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

The  eagle  built  a  nest  on  a  cliff. 

Mary  was  class  president. 

I  found  some  lilies  in  the  field. 

The  story  was  interesting. 

Robins  and  bluebirds  are  building  their  nests  near  our 
house. 

What  different  names  are  given  to  verbs  that  require  sub¬ 
jective  complements? 


Exercise  C 

Fill  blanks  in  following  sentences  with  object  complements: 

We  ate _ 

Grandfather  took _ to  the  movies. 

Stevenson  wrote _ 

Fill  blanks  writh  subjective  complements: 

The  man  is  a _ (noun) 

George  was _ ( adjective ) 

It  was _ ( pronoun ) 
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Exercise  D 

Add  suitable  completing  words  to  the  following,  and  tell 
whether  they  are  object  complements  or  subjective  com¬ 
plements: 

This  man  is - 

My  father  saw - 

Did  you  tear _ ? 

The  boys  broke - 

Is  the  weather _ ? 

This  pencil  seems - 

This  pupil  brought - 

The  ball  struck _ 

The  soldiers  were _ 

The  boys  play _ every  evening. 

Mary,  close  the - 

The  children  walk _ 

Are  you _ ? 

The  man  became _ 

The  leaves  are  turning _ 


4.  TAKING  STOCK 

A 

Tell  whether  the  pronoun  used  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences  is  correct  or  not.  Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

Shall  we  take  the  book  to  the  library?  ( subject  of  shall 
take ) 

Who  is  at  the  door? 

To  whom  shall  I  give  the  money? 

It  is  he. 

Bring  him  with  you. 

She  invited  Mary  and  me  to  the  party. 

Mary  and  7  will  go. 

Give  the  papers  to  Martha  and  me. 
lie  and  1  went  yesterday. 

Are  you  sure  it  is  they? 

Why  blame  him  and  me? 
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B 

Fill  in  blanks  with  the  correct  form  of  some  pronoun: 

It  is - 

He  mentioned  you  and _ 

Mother  divided  the  candy  between  Jim  and _ 

Billy  and - were  there. 

- did  you  see? 

Uncle  showed  Sam  and - his  collection  of  coins. 

It  is  time  for  him  and _ to  go. 

Mother  told  John  and _ about  it. 

Annie’s  place  is  between _ and _ 

Father  wants  Ed  and _ to  learn  to  swim. 

I  bought  tickets  for  John  and _ 

To _ did  you  speak? 

- is  taking  care  of  the  baby? 

To - are  you  writing? 

From - did  you  buy  your  football? 

Every  boy  should  see  that - - pencil  is  sharp. 

That  is  not  the  lady _ I  spoke  to. 

What  were  you  and _ doing? 

C 

List  in  separate  columns  the  subjective  complements  and 
the  object  complements  in  these  sentences: 

He  was  the  one. 

Christmas  is  a  holiday. 

We  raked  the  leaves. 

My  English  teacher  is  Miss  Brown. 

John  steered  the  boat. 

The  boys  were  members  of  the  team. 

The  horse  ran  away. 

Father  was  captain. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SENTENCE  IMPROVEMENT 

1.  RECOGNIZING  SENTENCES 

In  the  following  exercise 

1.  There  are  groups  of  words  that  do  not  express  a  com¬ 
plete  thought.  Join  them  to  the  sentence  to  which  they 
belong. 

2.  There  are  examples  of  two  sentences  written  as  one; 
separate  these,  supplying  necessary  capitals  and  periods. 

3.  Which  sentences  are  correct? 

1.  He  could  certainly  steer  a  double-runner  very  skill¬ 
fully  he  never  had  an  upset.  • 

2.  After  finishing  the  fort  we  made  a  huge  pile  of  snow¬ 
balls.  Hard  as  rocks  they  were. 

3.  Some  people  say  that  hockey  is  rough.  It  is  certainly 
a  fast  game. 

4.  Mary’s  story  told  first  about  the  Minute  Men,  then 
about  the  Boys  of  ’61. 

5.  You  lay  a  plate  at  each  place.  After  that  a  knife 
and  fork. 

6.  You  may  read  a  theme  and  reread  it,  and  then  l  ead 
it  again,  even  after  that,  some  mistakes  vail  escape  your 
notice.  If  you  are  not  extremely  careful. 

7.  Everybody  was  now  in  good  humor,  the  rain  had 
ceased  and  the  sky  promised  a  beautiful  day. 

8.  I’m  not  worrying  about  the  game,  our  team  is  sure 
to  win  today. 

9.  The  rabbit  didn’t  say  a  word  he  scampered  off  to 
find  the  boys’  parents. 

10.  A  wicked-looking  old  lady,  who  he  knew  must  be 
a  witch  appeared  before  him. 

11.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  huge  trap  door.  Which  opened 
to  let  him  enter. 

12.  The  cave  was  very  large.  Almost  as  large  as  his 
whole  house. 

13.  The  King  was  delighted  with  his  gifts  he  stood 
admiring  them  for  a  long  time. 
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14.  The  doll  contest  attracted  many  youngsters.  As  it 
was  something  new  for  boys  to  make  dolls. 

15.  He  managed  to  get  through  in  spite  of  the  smoke. 

By  creeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ground. 

16.  Watch  your  speech  all  day  long,  you  will  never 
learn  to  speak  well  if  you  are  careful  of  your  speech  only 
when  you  are  in  school. 

2.  MAKING  LONGER  SENTENCES 

1.  ORAL 

Combine  the  two  short  sentences  in  the  following  groups 
into  a  single  long  one  by  the  use  of  connecting  words  like 
and,  but,  because,  that ,  or: 

\ 

1.  It  was  almost  daybreak.  The  storm  was  raging  as 
furiously  as  ever. 

2.  I  was  sure  we  should  win.  I  was  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment. 

3.  He  was  chosen  to  carry  the  ball.  He  was  the  best 
player  on  the  team. 

4.  She  loved  tramping  in  the  woods  with  her  father, 
and  watched  him  whip  the  brooks  for  trout.  When  a  fish 
was  caught  she  was  heart-broken. 

5.  After  stopping  the  hard-hit  grounder,  he  took  his 
time  about  throwing  it  to  first.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  his  man. 

6.  The  road  was  shrouded  in  fog.  We  were  creeping 
along  at  five  miles  an  hour. 

7.  With  a  whoop  of  delight  we  rushed  down  to  the 
beach.  It  stretched  for  miles  as  level  as  a  floor. 

8.  His  beginning  sentence  was  excellent.  His  ending 
sentence  didn’t  seem  to  belong  to  his  story  at  all. 

9.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn  was  a  little  pool.  It  was 
full  of  goldfish. 


2.  WRITTEN 

The  following  seventh-grade  composition  has  been  broken 
up  into  short  sentences.  Rewrite  the  paragraph,  combining 
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into  a  single  sentence  the  sentences  enclosed  in  each  st  t  of 
parentheses.  You  may  make  slight  changes  in  the  wording 
if  you  find  it  necessary. 

(There  is  an  old  trunk  is  our  attic.  I  found  some  por¬ 
traits  in  it.  They  were  of  my  mother’s  people.)  All  were 
dressed  up  in  their  best  Sunday  clothes.  (One  of  them 
was  my  grandmother.  She  had  her  hair  in  many  tight 
curls  that  hung  down  over  her  shoulders.)  Most  of  the 
people  were  frights.  (It  must  have  taken  yards  and  yards 
of  cloth  to  make  the  sleeves.  They  were  so  huge  and 
puffed.  The  tiny  frills  and  other  trimmings  in  the  gown 
also  took  yards  of  cloth.)  (Modern  dresses  are  funny  in 
some  ways.  They  are  more  sensible  than  those  of  my 
ancestors.) 


3. 

Sentence-Recognition 

Study  the  examples  carefully,  and  decide  which  are  sen¬ 
tences  and  which  are  not  sentences.  Be  ready  with  your 
reasons. 

Change  the  nonsentence  groups,  or  add  to  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  express  complete  thoughts. 

1.  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  when  somebody 
came  up  behind  me  suddenly. 

2.  Realizing  that  a  forward  pass  was  the  only  thing 
his  team  could  gain  with. 

3.  After  supper,  while  he  was  holding  his  grammar  open 
in  one  hand  and  tuning  the  radio  with  the  other. 

4.  She  stood  in  the  front  hall  until  the  last  guest  had 
departed. 

5.  My  brother  always  thinks  he  knows  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

6.  When  a  little  girl  receives  a  lovely  doll  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  and  all  her  little  friends  fall  in  love  with  it. 

7.  It  isn’t  always  best  to  speak  out  what  you  have  in 
mind. 
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8.  Just  as  the  visitors  entered  the  room  a  tall  boy  whose 
hands  dangled  three  inches  below  his  sleeves  stood  up  to 
give  a  composition. 

9.  Even  before  the  sunset  colors  had  faded  from  the 
sky  the  winter  moon  looked  over  the  eastern  horizon. 

Very  large  he  was,  too. 

4.  WRITTEN 

Copy  the  following  paragraph,  restoring  the  capitals  and 
periods  which  have  been  purposely  removed  from  it: 

in  the  midst  of  a  great  forest  there  stood  a  tall  white 
stone  it  was  called  the  guessing  stone  one  day  each  year  a 
fairy  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  stone  and  invited  people 
to  guess  the  name  of  the  stone  whoever  guessed  the  right 
name  would  be  given  a  huge  bag  of  gold  people  came  from 
far  and  near  to  guess 

one  day  a  poor  peasant  boy  whispered  in  the  fairy’s  ear, 

“I  guess  the  name  of  the  stone  is  Honesty”  the  fairy  drew 
from  inside  the  stone  a  tiny  bag  that  grew  and  grew  until 
it  was  as  large  as  a  house  it  was  filled  full  with  shining  gold 

3.  WRITING  LONGER  SENTENCES 

1.  ORAL 

Combine  the  two  sentences  in  the  group  below  by  using 
and,  but,  which,  for,  because,  although,  or  similar  conjunctions: 

1.  She  was  the  prettiest  child  I  had  ever  seen.  She 
was  as  sweet  as  she  was  pretty. 

2.  It  is  easy  enough  to  paddle  the  canoe  when  the  lake 
is  calm.  To  make  a  landing  in  rough  water  is  altogether 
different. 

3.  We  knew  at  once  it  was  Billy.  He  has  the  knack  of 
whistling  like  a  bird. 

4.  He  had  thought  that  going  to  school  was  dull  work. 
Working  in  the  mill  he  found  much  duller. 

5.  After  sunset  we  stopped  at  a  large  house.  The  house 
had  once  been  the  residence  of  a  colonial  governor. 
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6.  They  had  never  seen  her  before.  He  recognized  her 
at  once.  She  was  the  picture  of  her  mother. 

7.  Above  the  roof  projected  a  spacious  cupola.  From 
it  the  captain  could  see  his  ship  lying  at  anchor  on  the 
harbor. 


2.  WRITTEN 

The  following  seventh-grade  composition  is  made  up  of 
short,  jerky  sentences  such  as  little  children  use  when  they 
first  begin  to  write.  Rewrite  the  paragraph,  combining  short 
sentences  into  long  ones  whenever  you  think  it  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  do  so.  You  should  probably  not  have  more  than  six 
sentences  in  your  improved  paragraph.  You  have  the  right 
to  make  slight  changes  in  the  wording,  so  long  as  you  do  not 
change  the  meaning  in  any  important  way. 

We  had  a  hard  geography  lesson  the  other  day.  I 
didn’t  know  it  very  well.  The  teacher  called  my  name. 

I  was  wondering  what  would  become  of  me.  The  fire  signal 
rang.  I  never  was  so  quick  to  get  out  of  that  room.  I 
won’t  say  I  hoped  there  was  a  real  fire.  I  was  glad  of  the 
interruption.  By  the  time  we  came  back  the  geography 
period  had  ended.  My  life  was  saved. 

4.  IMPROVING  THE  “CHOPPY”  SENTENCE 
1.  ORAL 

Combine  the  sentences  in  the  following  groups  into  one 
longer  sentence.  Use  whatever  connectives  you  think  best. 
Change  the  wording,  if  you  have  to  do  so;  but  do  not  change 
the  meaning. 


Example 

One  day  Ali  Baba  was  at  work  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
Tic  was  chopping  down  trees.  He  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  at 
a  distance  on  the  highway. 
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COMBINED 

One  day  while  Ali  Baba  was  at  work  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest  chopping  down  trees,  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  at  a 
distance  on  the  highway. 

He  watched  this  with  great  attention.  He  saw  that 
the  dust  was  raised  by  many  men  on  horseback.  He 
suspected  them  to  be  robbers. 

He  was  afraid.  He  climbed  up  into  a  large  tree.  The 
tree  grew  on  a  high  rock. 

The  troopers  rode  down  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  They 
dismounted  there.  It  was  close  to  the  tree. 

Each  man  unbridled  his  horse.  He  tied  him  to  a  bush. 

He  hung  around  his  neck  a  bag  of  corn. 

(Suggestion:  After  unbridling — ) 

The  robbers  had  disappeared  from  sight.  Ali  Baba 
came  down  from  the  tree.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  door 
in  the  big  rock. 

(Suggestion:  As  soon  as — ) 

2.  WRITTEN 

You  must  not  get  from  these  exercises  in  combining  sen¬ 
tences  the  idea  that  a  short  sentence  is  a  poor  sentence  and 
one  that  ought  always  to  be  avoided.  The  “goodness”  of  a 
sentence  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  length  of  it. 
A  short  sentence  is  often  just  as  good,  and  sometimes  much 
better,  than  a  long  one.  It  all  depends.  But  one  thing  is 
certain :  a  string  of  short  sentences  is  very  tiresome  to  the  ear. 
They  sound  like  a  page  from  a  primer.  Short  sentences,  too, 
tend  to  hold  back  the  story.  Long  sentences  are  more  pleasant 
to  the  ear,  and  make  the  story  run  faster;  but,  in  the  same 
way,  a  run  of  long  sentences,  unbroken  by  a  short  one,  be¬ 
comes  monotonous,  too.  The  thing  you  must  gradually  learn 
to  do  is  to  use  both  kinds  in  pleasing  proportion. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  you  to  learn  to  write  sentences 
that  sound  well  than  to  read  “out  loud  to  yourself”  every- 
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thing  that  you  write.  The  ear  is  a  better  judge  of  a  sentence 
than  the  eye,  and  will  tell  you  very  quickly,  if  you  give  it  a 
chance,  whether  you  are  writing  smoothly  or  jerkily. 


The  following  compositions  have  been  chopped  into  short 
sentences.  Rewrite  them,  combining  the  “choppy”  sentences 
into  longer  and  smoother  ones  whenever  you  think  you  can 
do  so  to  advantage. 

The  ship  Constitution  had  been  victorious  in  many  sea 
fights.  She  had  been  nicknamed  “Old  Ironsides.”  The 
enemy’s  shells  did  not  seem  to  harm  her.  But  at  last  she 
became  unseaworthy.  She  was  about  to  be  broken  up. 

A  good  many  people  did  not  like  the  idea  of  this.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet,  was  among  these.  He  wrote 
a  poem  called  “Old  Ironsides.”  The  poem  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  people  deeply.  The  government  decided 
not  to  break  her  up.  She  lay  for  years  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard.  Many  thousands  of  school  children  visited 
her  there  every  year.  In  time  her  timbers  became  rotten. 

She  was  almost  falling  to  pieces.  Finally  Congress  voted 
to  restore  the  old  ship.  It  appropriated  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose. 


What  short  sentence  in  the  following  paragraph  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed? 

1  was  the  only  girl  in  the  party  who  had  never  dared 
to  dive.  They  were  all  making  fun  of  me.  Angrily  I 
walked  out  on  the  diving  board.  The  board  extended 
out  over  the  water.  I  stole  a  frightened  look  down  below. 

I  was  about  to  turn  back.  I  heard  a  snicker  from  the 
group  behind  me.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  I  was 
determined  to  show  them  L  was  not  afraid.  Then  some¬ 
thing  happened.  I  don’t  remember  how  I  did  it.  A 
moment  later  I  was  swimming  bravely  back  to  the  float 
as  if  I  had  been  diving  all  my  life. 
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Ali  Baba  Hurried  Home 


5.  WRITING  SMOOTHER  SENTENCES 

1.  ORAL 

Combine  the  short  sentences  in  the  following  groups  as  you 
have  learned  to  do  in  previous  lessons.  Slight  changes  in  the 
wording  are  allowable. 

EXAMPLE 

Ali  Baba  expected  to  see  a  dark  cave.  Instead  he  saw 
a  fine  room.  It  received  light  from  an  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  rock. 


COMBINED 

Ali  Baba  expected  to  see  a  dark  cave,  but  instead  of 
that  he  saw  a  fine  room  lighted  from  an  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  rock. 
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Ali  Baba  went  boldly  into  the  cave.  He  was  afraid 
to  stay  long.  He  feared  the  robbers  might  return. 

He  collected  as  much  gold  as  his  three  donkeys  could 
carry.  He  placed  the  bags  on  the  donkeys’  backs.  He 
hurried  home. 

He  carried  the  bags  into  the  house.  He  emptied  them 
on  the  floor.  Then  he  made  a  great  heap  of  gold.  It 
dazzled  his  wife’s  eyes. 

Ali  Baba’s  wife  rejoiced  greatly  at  their  good  fortune. 

She  began  to  count  the  gold.  She  counted  it  piece  by 
piece. 

The  captain  of  the  forty  thieves  returned  to  the 
forest.  They  were  full  of  rage.  Still  they  were  determined 
to  accomplish  the  death  of  Ali  Baba. 

2.  WRITTEN 

Rewrite  in  more  smoothly  sounding  sentences  the  following 
compositions  which  have  purposely  been  reduced  to  primer 
sentences: 

During  the  great  Crimean  War  many  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  were  left  to  die  on  the  battlefield.  Many  others 
died  from  disease.  Florence  Nightingale  was  a  rich 
English  girl.  She  heard  these  piteous  tales.  She  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  and  help  the  poor  soldiers.  She  went  to  the 
front.  She  took  charge  of  the  hospitals.  Every  night 
she  went  the  round  of  the  wards.  She  went  around  with 
the  light  of  a  lantern.  She  went  to  see  if  the  soldiers  were 
comfortable.  It  was  from  this  custom  that  the  soldiers 
gave  her  the  name  of  the  “Lady  of  the  Lamp.” 

The  Lonesome  Boat 

Yesterday  was  New  Year’s  Day.  The  whole  family 
drove  down  to  the  Cape.  The  ground  was  bare  in 
Boston.  It  was  strange  to  see  snow  on  the  Cape.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  Cape  has  very  little  snow.  We  reached  our 
house  about  noon.  It  was  colder  inside  the  house  than 
outside.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  walk  down  to  the 
Cove.  I  wanted  to  see  our  motorboat.  I  wanted  to  see 
how  it  was  standing  the  winter.  The  boat  is  hauled  out 
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on  the  shore.  It  is  under  some  pine  trees.  It  has  a 
canvas  cover  all  over  it.  The  canvas  is  lashed  down 
tight  with  ropes.  Everything  seemed  to  be  all  right. 
But  the  boat  looked  very  lonesome.  The  snow  and  ice 
were  all  around  it.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
the  Cove  all  frozen  over  from  shore  to  shore.  Everything 
was  so  silent.  There  was  no  sound  of  the  waves  running 
up  on  the  sand.  The  pine  trees  made  a  sound  something 
like  the  water.  But  their  sound  was  more  lonesome.  I 
hated  to  leave  the  little  boat.  I  hated  to  leave  it  all  alone 
with  the  ice  and  the  snow.  But  I  heard  father  calling 
and  I  had  to  go. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CORRECT  USE 
1.  VERBS 

The  following  are  sixteen  very  troublesome  verbs.  Repeat 
them  aloud  several  times. 


Sixteen  Very  Troublesome  Verbs 


come 

came 

has  come 

take 

took 

has  taken 

do 

did 

has  done 

write 

wrote 

has  written 

go 

went 

has  gone 

sing 

sang 

has  sung 

sit 

sat 

has  sat 

run 

ran 

has  run 

VERBS 
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see 

saw 

has  seen 

rise 

rose 

has  risen 

lie 

lay 

has  lain 

give 

gave 

has  given 

ring 

rang 

has  rung 

begin 

began 

has  begun 

drink 

drank 

has  drunk 

draw 

drew 

has  drawn 

The  verbs  in  the  first  column  express  action  in  the  'present 
time:  I  come  (now).  The  verbs  in  the  second  column  express 
action  in  past  time:  I  came  (yesterday).  Notice  that  the  form 
of  these  verbs  which  expresses  past  time  is  very  different  from 
that  which  expresses  present  time.  You  must  learn  these  by 
heart. 

The  form  of  the  verb  shown  in  the  third  column  is  the  one 
always  used  with  has  or  have  or  some  other  similar  auxiliary 
verb.  This  form  is  almost  never  used  alone  ( come  and  run  are 
the  only  two  exceptions  among  the  sixteen  verbs  above).  It  is 
the  confusion  of  this  third  form  with  the  past  form  of  the  verb 
that  is  responsible  for  so  many  speech  errors.  I  seen  and  I 
done,  instead  of  I  saw  and  I  did,  are  the  worst  examples  of 
this  error.  If  you  will  remember  that  seen  and  done  and  most 
of  the  other  forms  in  the  third  column  above  cannot  stand 
alone,  that  they  must  always  have  an  auxiliary  verb  attached 
to  them  (is  or  are,  have  or  has  most  commonly)  you  will  be 
saved  from  this  shameful  error. 


Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  exercise  with  the  correct 
verb  form: 


(went,  gone) 
(come,  came) 
(did,  done) 


(sat,  sit) 


Joe  _ early.  He  has  been  - an  hour. 

Has  he _ for  supplies? 

James  has  just  -  in.  He  -  early. 

Has  father - yet? 

Mary _ as  she  was  told.  Who - the 

work?  Has  it  been  - ?  Nobody  -  it. 

He _ very  well. 

I  _ there  all  morning.  I  have - there 


every  day.  Are  you  going  to - there  all  day? 
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(saw,  seen) 

(lay,  lain) 

(rang,  rung) 
(drank,  drunk) 

(took,  taken) 
(wrote,  written) 
(sang,  sung) 
(ran,  run) 

(rose,  risen) 
(gave,  given) 
(began,  begun) 
(drew,  drawn) 


Who _ it?  I  have  not - it  this  morning. 

I  think  Mary - it. 

Mother  - on  the  couch.  She  had  - 

there  since  dinner. 

The  bell  just -  again.  It  has _ three 

times  this  evening.  How  long  since  it - ? 

Baby _ some  milk.  She  could  have - 

it  all.  Who - the  cocoa? 

I _ the  pictures.  I  have - some  good 

ones.  The  plant  has  _  root  in  the  soil. 

I  have  _  to  him.  I  -  last  night. 

Your  note  was - plainly. 

She  had  never - for  us  before.  She - 

two  pretty  songs.  Who - the  French  song? 

The  race  has  been - Joe  -  in  it. 

He _ very  fast. 

The  price  of  sugar  has - It  -  two 

cents  last  month. 

I  have  been _ some  tickets.  A  friend - 

them  to  me.  He _ me  three. 

The  play  had - early.  It - promptly 

at  eight.  Who _ the  quarrel? 

Somebody  _  this  interesting  design.  I 

think  it  was - by  James. 


2.  VERBS 


( continued ) 

Repeat  aloud  several  times: 


choose 

chose 

has  chosen 

speak 

spoke 

has  spoken 

forgive 

forgave 

has  forgiven 

wear 

wore 

has  worn 

string 

strung 

has  strung 

throw 

threw 

has  thrown 
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ride 

rode  has  ridden 

shake 

shook 

has  shaken 

know 

knew  has  known 

tear 

tore 

has  torn 

buy 

bought  has  bought 

teach 

taught 

has  taught 

eat 

ate  has  eaten 

swim 

swam 

has  swum 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  exercise  with  the  correct 

verb  form : 


(froze,  frozen) 
(chose,  chosen) 
(forgave,  forgiven) 

(strung,  strung) 


The  lake  is - It 

Whom  have  they - 

His  father  has - 

many  mistakes. 

The  beads  have  been 
them? 


_ last  night. 

_?  Who _ him? 

him.  He  -  his 

_ Who  - 


(rode,  ridden) 

(spoke,  spoken) 

(sang,  sung) 
(wore,  worn) 


He  has  _ many  miles.  Who - -  with 

him? 

I  have _ to  Mary.  Mother - to  her 

yesterday.  . 

They  have _ that  song  many  times. 

He  has _ .  his  overcoat.  He  should  have 

_ his  new  hat. 


(threw,  thrown) 
(rang,  rung) 
(knew,  known) 
(tore,  torn) 


I  have  _ it  away.  Who  - it? 

The  bell  has _ It - some  time  ago. 

I  have _ her  many  years. 

She  has _ her  dress.  She - it  on  a 

nail. 


(bought,  buy) 

(sought,  seek) 
(taught,  teach) 

(eaten,  ate) 

(swam,  swum) 


John  has  _  a  new  suit.  He  -  it 

downtown. 

She  has _ a  quiet  nook. 

He  has _ algebra  this  term.  Who - . 

mathematics? 

Who  has _ the  candy?  I  haven’t - 

a  piece. 

He  has _ the  channel.  He - it  last 

year,  too. 
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3.  VERBS 

(i continued ) 


Repeat  aloud  several  times: 


grow 

grew 

has  grown 

fly 

flew 

has  flown 

break 

broke 

has  broken 

fight 

fought 

has  fought 

strike 

struck 

has  struck 

write 

wrote 

has  written 

spring 

sprang 

has  sprung 

sleep 

slept 

has  slept 

show 

showed 

has  shown 

swear 

swore 

has  sworn 

Fill  the  blanks  with  the  correct  form  of  the  verb: 


(rose,  risen) 

The  sun  has 

above  the  hill. 

(did,  done) 

They  have 

their  best. 

(grew,  grown) 

He  has 

.  very  tall. 

(broke,  broken) 

He  has 

his  promise. 

(flew,  flown) 

The  bird  has 

from  her  nest. 

(fought,  fight) 

He  has 

a  good  fight. 

(struck,  strike) 

Lightning  has 

that  tree. 

(written,  wrote) 

I  have 

several  letters. 

(sprung,  sprang) 

The  boat  has 

a  leak. 

(saw,  seen) 

We  have 

that  movie. 

(slept,  sleep) 

I  have 

without  dreaming. 

(given,  gave) 

We  have 

him  some  money. 

(shown,  showed) 

He  has 

.  us  some  samples  of  cloth. 

(took,  taken) 

Mary  has 

the  medicine. 

(sworn,  swear) 

They  have 

.  to  be  loyal. 

(begun,  began) 

It  has 

to  rain. 

(drove,  driven) 

Father  has 

downtown. 

(lay,  lain) 

The  dog  has 
dinner. 

in  front  of  the  fire  since 

(rose,  risen) 

The  mercury  has  in  the  thermometer. 
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4.  VERBS 

( continued ) 


break,  broke,  was  broken 
ring,  rang,  is  rung 
throw,  threw,  were  thrown 


see,  saw,  have  seen 
grow,  grew,  are  grown 
fly,  flew,  has  flown 


Notice  the  italicized  words 

Joe  broke  the  window. 

Tom  rang  the  bell. 

Who  threw  the  papers  here? 

I  did  it  all  by  myself. 

I  saiv  the  airship. 

The  tree  grew  very  tall. 
Lindbergh  fleiv  over  the  ocean. 


in  the  following  sentences: 

Was  it  broken  yesterday? 

He  has  rung  it  every  day. 

They  were  thrown  by  a  careless 
person. 

Have  you  seen  it? 

It  had  grown  very  fast. 

Since  then  he  has  flown  to  Mexico. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences: 


(broke,  broken) 
(rang,  rung) 

(threw,  thrown) 

(saw,  seen) 

(grew,  grown) 

(flown,  flew) 

(flown,  flew) 
(grown,  grew) 

(saw,  seen) 
(threw,  thrown) 
(broke,  broken) 

(rang,  rung) 


Mary  has  never - a  promise. 

The  telephone  -  only  twice  yesterday.  It 

has _ several  times  today. 

Pictures  were _ on  the  screen  this  morning. 

A  horse - his  rider. 

Who  _  the  hailstones  yesterday?  I  have 

never _ such  large  hailstones. 

A  tree _ in  the  back  yard.  It  had - 

from  a  tiny  sapling  to  a  tall  tree. 

A  bird  _  about  in  the  branches.  It  must 

have _ many  miles  during  the  day. 

Has  she  ever - in  an  airplane? 

Has  he _ much  stouter? 

Have  they - the  report? 

Has  she _ the  waste  paper  into  the  basket? 

The  cup  fell  and  was - - 

The  bell - suddenly. 
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Review 


Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences,  choosing  the 
correct  form  from  the  forms  suggested. 

_ this  beautiful  work?  It  was - by 


(done,  did)  Who 
James 


.  the  bone.  Where  has  lie 


(hid,  hidden)  Our  dog  has 

(rode,  ridden)  Jack  has - his  pony  every  day  this  week. 


(went,  gone)  Mary  has 
her? 

(knew,  known)  I  have 


when  I  was  a  child, 
(drew,  drawn)  The  artist  has  — 

(drawn,  drew)  Was  the  picture 

_ ? 

(went,  gone)  Have  they  - 

have 


on  an  errand.  Who 
.  that  man  a  long  time.  I 


with 

him 


pictures  in  the  sand. 

_ by  him?  By  whom  was  it 


to  the  movies?  Yes,  all  three 
by  the  grass. 


(hid,  hidden)  The  violets  were - -  ----  - 

(did,  done)  Who  has - this  generous  deed?  Mary 

it.  „ 

(went,  gone)  She  has - home.  Has  Alice  oo. 


(went,  gone)  I  wonder  where  Joe  has 
his  brother? 


_.  Has  he. 


with 


6.  PRONOUNS 

Some  pronouns  are  often  used  as  subjects  of  sentences. 
Others  are  never  used  as  subjects. 

The  most  common  subject  pronouns  are: 

Singular:  I,  you,  he,  she 
Plural:  we,  you,  they 

Use  each  of  these  pronouns  as  the  simple  subject  of  a  sen- 
t/Cncc. 

Use  each  of  them  as  part  of  a  compound  subject,  as  he  and 
/,  Mary  and  she,  they  and  we,  you  and  she. 
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Fill  the  blanks  with  a  subject  pronoun: 


(him,  he) 

John  and 

went  to  the  movies. 

(he,  him) 

and  I  are  going  next  week. 

(her,  she) 

Mother  and 

went  shopping. 

(us,  we) 

He  and  were  invited. 

(she,  her) 

and  T  had  100%. 

(him,  he) 

Tom  and 

failed  in  the  test. 

(her,  she) 

You  and 

.  may  go. 

(I,  me) 

Mary  and 

will  carry  the  package. 

(he,  him) 

Neither  you  nor 

may  go. 

(she,  her) 

You  and 

.  have  failed. 

(she,  her) 

Ruth  and 

went  home  together. 

(he,  him) 

You  and 

.  may  come. 

(we,  us) 

You  and 

.  are  invited. 

(him,  he) 

May  Joe  and 

come  with  us? 

(she,  her) 

Neither 

nor  Jane  was  correct. 

(she,  her) 

and  I  are  ’studying  together. 

(he,  him; 

she,  her) 

and 

grew  up  together. 

(we,  us) 

virls  are 

going  to  play  tennis. 

(we,  us; 

they,  them) 

and 

were  late. 

(we,  us) 

Edith  and 

were  excused. 

(they,  them) 

and  their  children  have  left  town. 

7.  PRONOUNS 

(< continued ) 


It  is  I.  It  was  he. 

It  is  she.  It  was  they. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  pronoun  in  italics  is  used 
after  the  predicate  to  explain  the  subject  or  to  tell  who  the 
subject  is.  Therefore  a  subject  pronoun  is  used. 

Use  the  correct  pronoun  in  each  blank: 

These  are _ (they,  them). 

If  I  were  '  (him,  he),  I  should  reply  immediately. 

Yes,  that  is _ (him,  he)  sitting  in  the  second  row. 
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When  I  looked  I  was  sure  it  was - (they,  them). 

It  was _ (she,  her)  who  broke  the  glass. 

Mother  thought  it  was - (them,  they). 

If  I  were _ (her,  she),  I  should  decline  the  invita¬ 

tion. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were - (me,  I)  f 

It  was _ (him,  he)  who  telephoned. 

It  was _ (they,  them)  who  called. 

I  should  have  gone  had  I  known  it  was - (they, 

them) . 

That  is _ (her,  she)  now. 

Yes,  it  was - —  (we,  us). 

If  you  were _ (her,  she),  would  you  go? 

It  was _ (them,  they)  who  invited  me. 

It  was _ (we,  us)  who  called  last  Sunday. 

Are  you  sure  it  was - (I,  me)  you  saw? 

8.  PRONOUNS 

(continued) 

You  have  learned  that  the  most  common  subject  pronouns 
are: 

Singular:  I,  you,  he,  she 
Plural :  We,  you,  they 

In  the  following  sentence  the  verb  am  may  be  supplied 
after  the  pronoun  I. 

Mary  is  taller  than  I  (am). 

I  is  the  subject  pronoun,  the  subject  of  the  verb  am. 

In  the  following  sentences  supply  the  proper  verb  after 
each  subject  pronoun: 

Father  is  wiser  than  we - 

John  is  as  old  as  7 - 

Our  cousins  are  older  than  we - 

He  is  more  careful  than  she - 

Dick’s  sister  is  younger  than  he - 
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My  sister  is  as  tall  as  1 - 

These  boys  are  better  players  than  we - 

In  the  following  sentences  supply  the  correct  pronoun: 

Frank  is  taller  than - (he,  him) . 

Ruth’s  sister  is  as  attractive  as - (her,  she). 

Madge  is  younger  than - (me,  I). 

No  one  could  be  kinder  than - (him,  he). 

Who  is  prettier  than - (her,  she)? 

My  brother  is  taller  than - (me,  I). 

Their  brother  is  cleverer  than - (they,  them). 

No  one  was  happier  than - (her,  she). 

Joe’s  brother  is  heavier  than - (him,  he). 

Who  are  more  able  than - (them,  they)? 

No  one  knows  better  than - (he,  him). 

They  worked  harder  than - (we,  us). 

Alice  plays  better  than - (her,  she). 

Every  one  did  better  than - (I,  me). 

9.  PRONOUNS 

(continued) 

Correct  usage  requires  that  the  pronoun  agree  in  number 
with  the  noun  for  which  it  stands.  A  noun  that  means  one 
should  be  followed  by  a  pronoun  that  means  one. 

If  any  boy  has  my  book,  I  wish  he  would  return  it. 

Do  the  noun  and  pronoun  in  this  sentence  agree  in  number? 

If  any  girl  has  my  eraser,  I  wish  they  would  return  it. 

Do  the  noun  and  pronoun  agree  in  number?  What  pro¬ 
noun  should  be  used  instead  of  they  f 

Use  the  correct  form  of  pronoun  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences.  Give  your  reason  for  using  it: 

If  any  one  calls  tell  (them,  him)  I  shall  be  back  at  two 
o’clock. 

If  you  see  any  one  near  my  desk  ask  (them,  her)  please 
not  to  touch  the  papers. 
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Every  one  must  pay  (his,  their)  fare  on  entering. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  in  (his  or  her,  their)  seat 
before  nine  o’clock. 

Has  John  or  James  finished  (their,  his)  composition? 

The  girls  have  copied  (her,  their)  home  work. 

Has  any  pupil  an  idea  that  (they,  he  or  she)  wishes  to 
express? 

Every  member  of  the  team  wore  (his,  their)  uniform. 

Did  any  one  lose  (his,  their)  knife? 

Every  citizen  should  do  (their,  his)  duty. 

Will  some  one  lend  me  (her,  their)  rubbers? 

Some  one  has  forgotten  (her,  their)  fountain  pen. 

Each  one  must  send  in  (his,  their)  application  before 
Monday. 

Everybody  must  bring  (his,  their)  own  luncheon. 

Every  one  did  (their,  his)  best. 

If  any  one  has  lost  a  ring  (they,  she)  may  apply  at  the 
principal’s  office. 

Tom  or  Joe  will  send  you  (his,  their)  catching  glove. 

Each  one  spoke  in  (his,  their)  turn. 

If  one  wishes  to  speak  correctly,  (he,  they)  must  prac¬ 
tice  correct  speech. 

If  a  girl  wishes  to  be  a  stenographer,  (she,  they)  must 
know  how  to  spell. 

We  tried  to  guess  who  would  bring  (his,  their)  boat  in 
first. 

If  any  one  telephones  tell  (them,  him)T  am  out  of  town. 

Several  pupils  promised  (they,  he)  would  not  be  late 
again. 

If  any  one  wishes  further  information  (he,  they)  should 
apply  at  the  office. 


10.  PRONOUNS 

0 continued ) 

You  have  learned  (pages  197,  220-221)  that  the  subject 
pronouns,  I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  who,  (singular),  and  we,  you, 
they,  who,  (plural),  are  used 

a.  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  (I  am) 

b.  as  subjective  complements  (It  was  he) 
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Me,  you,  him,  her,  (singular),  us,  you,  them,  (plural),  and 
whom  (singular  and  plural),  are  object  pronouns.  You  is  used 
as  both  subject  and  object  pronoun.  Which  also  is  used  as 
both  subject  and  object  pronoun. 

Object  pronouns  are  used 

a.  as  the  object  complement  of  a  verb  (Watch  me) 

b.  as  the  object  of  a  preposition 

In  both  of  these  uses  the  object  of  the  verb  or  of  the  prep¬ 
osition  may  be  a  compound  object.  For  example,  the  class 
chose  him  and  me;  Tom  will  sit  between  you  and  me. 

Make  up  oral  sentences  using  the  following  compound 
object  pronouns  after  prepositions: 

for  her  and  me  between  them  and  me 

for  him  and  me  after  you  and  me 

between  John  and  me  to  him  and  me 

beside  him  and  me  after  her  and  me 

Make  up  oral  sentences  using  the  following  compound 
object  pronouns  after  verbs: 

called  her  and  me  stopped  Dad  and  me 

told  John  and  me  chased  Fred  and  me 

asked  him  and  me  hurt  him  and  me 

Fill  the  blanks  with  the  correct  pronoun: 

John  invited  Mary  and - (I,  me)  to  go. 

He  told  her  and - (he,  him)  to  wait. 

I  expected  John  and - (he,  him)  to  call. 

Sue  visited  May  and - (me,  I). 

The  principal  wishes  to  see  Jack  and - (he,  him). 

I  called  to  May  and - (they,  them). 

He  entered  after  you  and - (I,  me). 

It  was  intended  for  you  and - (she,  her). 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  mother  and - (I,  me). 

I  told  James  and _ (she,  her)  what  I  had  heard. 

A  dog  followed _ (he,  him)  and - (I,  me). 

I  helped  Ruth  and _ (she,  her)  to  pack. 
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I  posted  some  letters  for - (he,  him)  and - 

(she,  her). 

I  received  an  invitation  for  you  and - (I,  me). 

Jack  sat  between  Joe  and - (he,  him). 

It  was  a  surprise  to  Alice  and - (I,  me). 

11.  PRONOUNS 

(i continued ) 

Use  the  correct  form  in  the  following  and  give  the  reason 
for  your  choice: 

He  is  waiting  for  (we,  us)  girls. 

Everybody  passed  except  Louise  and  (I,  me). 

Tom  and  (me,  I)  were  the  winners. 

Maybe  Louise  and  (her,  she)  can  drive  over. 

Mother  sent  Alice  and  (me,  I)  to  the  store. 

Are  you  and  (he,  him)  going? 

David  and  (I,  me)  are  collecting  stamps. 

Is  that  (her,  she)? 

(Us,  we)  two  sat  in  the  rear  seat. 

Father  bought  these  skates  for  you  and  (I,  me). 

Did  you  think  it  was  (us,  we)? 

Every  one  except  (me,  I)  was  invited. 

Did  you  expect  Mary  and  (me,  I)  too? 

There  is  enough  for  Joe  and  (he,  him). 

It  was  neither  (he,  him)  nor  (she,  her). 

Let  us  divide  it  between  you  and  (I,  me). 

(Her,  she)  and  (I,  me)  came  home  together. 

He  invited  another  boy  and  (I,  me). 

Who  is  whistling?  (I,  me). 

Father  sent  Ted  and  (I,  me)  for  some  stamps. 


12.  PRONOUNS 

( continued ) 

In  the  following  sentences  supply  the  correct  pronoun. 
Tell  whether  it  is  a  subject  pronoun  or  an  object  pronoun, 
and  why: 


WHO— WHOM 
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Father  told  Joe  and _ (I,  me)  to  go  home. 

That  is _ (he,  him). 

The  money  was  divided  between  him  and _ (I,  me). 

We  know  it  must  be _ (they,  them). 

He  waved  his  hand  to  father  and _ (me,  I). 

You  and _ (she,  her)  should  go  together. 

Let  mother  sit  between  you  and - (I,  me). 

That  solved  the  problem  for  John  and _ (me,  I). 

It  fell  between  Fred  and _ (me,  I). 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  you  and _ (him,  he). 

My  sister  and  (me,  I) _ went  for  a  visit. 

Joe  met  Jack  and _ (me,  I)  at  the  station. 

Jack  and _ (me,  I)  sat  in  the  front  seat. 

May  Rose  and _ (me,  I)  invite  Ellen? 

Will  you  bring  some  ice  cream  for  Alice  and  (me,  I)? 

(He,  him) _ and  Arthur  are  partners. 

(She,  her) _ and  Tom  will  probably  win. 

I  wrote  to  Mary  and _ (her,  she) . 

He  telephoned  to  James  and - (me,  I). 

(We,  us) _ girls  are  going. 

He  stood  between  Tom  and _ (me,  I). 

He  invited _ (we,  us)  boys  to  the  show. 

13.  PRONOUNS 

(i continued. ) 

Who— Whom 

“Good  evening,”  I  said  to  the  owl  in  the  tree 
As  I  would  have  said  to  you; 

He  winked  and  he  blinked  as  he  looked  to  see, 

Then  shouted,  “To  who?  To  who?” 

“To  whom,  do  you  mean?”  I  politely  inquired — 

“Good  evening,  I  said  to  you!” 

He  must  have  been  sleepy,  he  must  have  been  tired, 
For  he  questioned,  “To  who?  To  who?” 

Now  doesn’t  it  seem  that  the  owl  in  the  tree 
Should  learn  in  a  minute  or  two, 

If  he  is  the  wise  bird  folks  think  him  to  be, 

That  “To  ivhom?  ”  is  correct,  not  “To  who?” 
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Name  the  subject  in  each  of  these  sentences: 

Who  spoke?  Who  was  injured? 

Who  is  going?  Who  came  in? 


Who  is  a  subject  pronoun  and  should  never  be  used  as  the 
object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition.  The  object  pronoun  is  whom 
( Whom  did  you  see?).  If  you  change  this  sentence  from  the 
interrogative  to  the  declarative,  it  will  be  easier  to  see  that 
whom  is  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Interrogative:  Whom  did  you  see? 

Declarative:  You  did  see  whom ? 
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Change  the  following  sentences  to  the  declarative  form: 

Whom  did  you  meet?  Whom  did  you  want  to  see? 

Whom  do  you  know?  Whom  do  you  prefer? 

Whom  did  the  ball  hit?  Whom  do  you  mean? 

Whom  is  also  the  word  to  use  as  the  object  of  a  preposition. 
For  example : 

To  whom  did  you  speak? 

For  whom  are  you  waiting? 

Sometimes  the  object  pronoun  is  separated  from  the 
preposition,  as  in  the  sentence,  “Whom  did  you  speak  to f”  If 
you  change  this  sentence  to  the  declarative  form,  You  did 
speak  to  whom,  it  becomes  plain  that  whom  is  the  object  of  the 
preposition  to. 


Change  each  of  the  following 
form: 

With  whom  are  you  going? 

Whom  do  you  wish  to  see? 

Whom  did  it  strike? 

Whom  did  he  help? 

Whom  did  the  men  meet? 

To  whom  did  you  speak? 

Whom  are  you  working  for? 


sentences  to  the  declarative 

Whom  were  you  talking  to? 
With  whom  are  you  going? 
Whom  shall  you  write  to? 
Whom  is  Mary  going  with? 
Whom  are  you  waiting  for? 
Whom  did  you  sit  beside? 
Whom  is  the  package  for? 


Give  an  original  sentence  using  whom  as  the  object*  of  a 
verb  and  another  using  whom  as  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

Fill  the  blanks  correctly  with  who  or  whom.  Give  the  reason 
(n  each  case. 

.  To _ is  the  book  dedicated? 

By _ is  it  published? 

_ is  the  president  of  the  association? 
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_ did  you  speak  to? 

_ _ did  you  see  there? 

_ are  you  going  to  have  for  pitcher? 

_ do  you  expect  this  evening? 

_ do  you  suspect? 

For _ are  you  looking? 

_ are  you  working  with? 

_ is  the  package  for? 

_ did  you  meet  at  the  lecture? 

_ are  you  talking  about? 


14.  PREPOSITIONS 


between — among 

Use  between  in  speaking  of  two  persons  or  two  things.  Use 
among  in  speaking  of  more  than  two. 

The  candies  were  divided  between  Edith  and  Edwin. 

The  candies  were  divided  among  the  four  children. 

How  many  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence?  In 
the  second? 

in — into 

In  means  presence  within.  Into  refers  to  movement  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside. 

Paul  jumped  into  the  pool. 

James  was  swimming  in  the  pool. 

Which  preposition  is  used  to  express  movement  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside? 

off  (not  off  of) 

Off  usually  means  the  opposite  of  on. 
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Repeat  these  sentences  aloud: 

Take  your  hat  off  when  the  flag  passes. 
Brush  the  thread  off  your  dress. 

He  picked  the  apples  off  the  tree. 

Keep  off  the  grass. 

The  baby  fell  off  the  step. 

Joe  jumped  off  the  wagon. 


from  (not  off) 

From  usually  means  the  opposite  of  to  or  toward. 

I  borrowed  a  pencil  from  Jane. 

I  took  the  book  from  him. 


different  from  (not  different  than) 

This  account  is  different  from  that. 
My  dress  is  different  from  hers. 


Fill  correctly  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences: 


(between,  among) 

His  fortune  was  divided 

his 

two  sons. 

(between,  among) 

After  taking  his  own  share  of  the 

profits,  he  divided  the 

remainder 

his  employees. 

(between,  among) 

The  butterfly  fluttered  . 

the 

flowers. 

(between,  among) 

They  marched  two  rows  of 

tall  poplars. 

(from,  than) 

My  design  is  different 

yours. 

(from,  than) 

This  dress  is  different 

that. 

(from,  than) 

That  story  is  different 

the 

one  he  told  yesterday. 
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(off,  from) 
(off,  from) 

(off,  from) 

(in,  into) 
(in,  into) 
(in,  into) 

(in,  into) 


Copy  it - the  blackboard. 

I  cut  two  slices _  the  loaf  of 

bread. 

I  received  a  ring - my  uncle. 

She  was  seated _ the  car. 

She  glanced -  the  car. 

Are  you  going  -  the  audi¬ 

torium? 

She  was  studying  _  the 

library. 


(between,  among)  There  is  a  feeling  of  friendly  rivalry 

-  my  sister’s  class  and  mine. 

(between,  among)  Mr.  B’s  estate  was  divided  equally 
- his  three  children. 

(between,  among)  The  tall  poplar  tree  stood  like  a 

sentinel - the  trees  in  the  forest. 

(between,  among)  The  town  lies  in  the  valley _ 

two  towering  mountain  peaks. 


(in,  into) 

Put  the  waist  the  bureau 

drawer. 

(in,  into) 

(in,  into) 

She  came  quietly  the  room 

Jack  was  promoted  the  6B 

grade  last  June. 

(in,  into) 

She  walked  the  office  looking 

very  embarrassed. 

(in,  into) 

She  remained  the  office 

fifteen  minutes. 

(in,  into) 

Throw  the  scraps  of  paper  _ 
the  basket. 

(from,  off) 

Mary  took  the  pencil  her 

sister. 

(from,  off) 
(from,  off) 
(from,  off) 

May  I  get  a  book  _  James? 

Joe  took  mv  bonk  me 

He  copied  his  home  work 

Charles. 
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(from,  than)  That  book  is  different - 

(from,  than)  These  oranges  are  different 

those. 

(from,  than)  This  boy  is  different  - 

brother. 


this. 


his 


15.  MISCELLANEOUS  USES 


(a)  this  and  that  when  used  with  sort  and  kind 


This  and  that  are  the  only  adjectives  that  have  a  different 
form  for  the  plural. 

Singular:  this  book,  that  book. 

Plural:  these  books,  those  books. 

The  plural  forms  of  this  and  that  are  often  used  incorrectly 
with  the  singular  nouns  sort  and  kind. 

Incorrect:  Don’t  you  like  those  kind  of  pens? 

Correct:  Don’t  you  like  that  kind  of  pens? 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  sort  and  kind  take  a 
singular  verb. 

Incorrect:  Those  kind  of  skates  are  fine  for  speed. 

Correct:  That  kind  of  skates  is  fine  for  speed. 

Of  course  it  is  entirely  proper  to  use  these  and  those  with 
sorts  and  kinds. 

Use  the  correct  word  in  the  following: 

this,  these,\  _  kind  of  chairs  - very  com  - 

is,  are  /  fortable. 

(this,  these)  Do  you  enjoy -  kind  of  plays? 

(that,  those)  I  never  read - kind  of  books. 


kind  of  seeds - very  reliable. 


(that,  those)  I  get  tired  of - sort  of  people  very 

quickly. 
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(this,  these)  -  are  the  best  kinds  to  plant  in 

sandy  soil. 

this,  these,  \ - the  kind  of  oranges  I  like 

is,  are  /best. 

this,  these,/  -  kind  of  bracelets  _  very 

is,  are  /  popular. 

(b)  misuse  of  them  for  the  adjectives  these  and 

those 

Them  is  a  pronoun.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  for  these 
and  those  when  the  latter  are  used  as  adjectives. 

Correct:  Those  apples  are  very  juicy. 

Incorrect:  Them  apples  are  very  juicy. 

Furthermore,  them  is  an  object  pronoun  and  can  never  be 
used  as  a  subject. 

Use  the  correct  word  in  the  following  sentences,  and  tell 
why. 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(those,  them) 

(these,  them) 

dollars. 


I  admire - drawings. 

They  make  -  artificial  pearls. 

Look  at -  beautiful  trees. 

Where  did  you  get _  books? 

Where  will  you  plant _  seeds? 

- are  the  ones  I  prefer. 

I  saw - sailboats  this  morning. 

Who  ordered  _ apples? 

Pick  up - papers,  please. 

-  brass  candlesticks  cost  seven 


(c)  good — well 

Good  is  an  adjective  and  should  be  used  with  a  noun:  a  good 
man;  a  good  swimmer.  Well  is  an  adverb  and  should  be  used 
with  a  verb:  sings  well,  plays  well. 
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Supply  good  or  well  in  the  blanks : 

How _ she  looks.  She  sleeps  and  eats - . 

The  curtains  do  not  look  as - as  I  thought  they 

would. 

She  has  such  a - color. 

Your  coat  fits  you  very - 

She  hadn’t  been  feeling _ for  a  long  time. 

Tom  always  behaves - 

She  has  had  a _ rest. 

This  pen  does  not  write - 

A _ swimmer  swims - 

He  did  the  work  as - as  I  could  expect. 

A _ talker  talks - 

This  is  a _ picture.  The  artist  paints - 

How _ he  dances. 

Charles  does  not  look - today. 


(d)  DOUBLE  NEGATIVES 


Never  use  two  negatives  in  a  sentence.  Say:  I  couldn't  get 
any  berries;  not,  I  couldn’t  get  no  berries. 


Use  the  following  groups  of  words  in  original  sentences: 


isn’t  any 
wasn’t  any 
aren’t  any 
weren’t  any 


hasn’t  any 
couldn’t  get  any 
haven’t  any 
didn’t  see  any 


hadn’t  had  any 
wasn’t  giving  any 
didn’t  try  any 
don’t  want  any 


Read  the  following  sentences  aloud : 


I  haven’t  a  pencil. 

Joe  hasn’t  any  more. 

He  hasn’t  caught  any  fish. 
We  didn’t  see  any  ships. 
We  haven’t  any  excuse. 
There  isn’t  any  more. 


We  haven’t  seen  any  stars 
tonight. 

There  isn’t  any  other  way. 
There  aren’t  any  pencils. 
There  isn’t  any  trouble. 

We  didn’t  hear  any  noise. 
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Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences: 

Aren’t  there  -  pencils  in  the  box? 

There  isn’t -  butter  in  the  ice  box. 

Haven’t  you  heard _ news  yet? 

She  hadn’t  had - sleep  for  several  nights. 

Don’t  try - tricks  on  him. 

They  weren’t  giving  out _ samples. 

Didn’t  you  read - books  during  the  summer? 

He  didn’t  have - time  to  spare 

(e)  like — as 

Like  is  a  preposition.  It  is  generally  followed  by  a  noun  or 
pronoun  which  is  its  object. 

It  looks  like  rain. 

That  sounded  like  thunder. 

As,  in  its  common  use,  is  a  conjunction,  introducing  a 
group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

He  behaves  as  he  always  did. 

She  looks  as  her  mother  used  to  look  when  she  was  a  girl. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  like  or  as: 

She  looks - a  little  doll. 

She  fears  a  mouse - you  fear  a  snake. 

He  did - I  told  him. 

I  wish  I  could  sing - he  does. 

Hold  your  pencil - I  hold  mine. 

I  hope  to  be  a  lawyer _ my  father. 

I  will  do - you  wish. 

I  will  be  a  teacher - my  mother  was. 

Tom  runs _ a  deer. 

He  played  with  me - a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 

He  looks  . - his  grandfather. 
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She  acted - a  kitten. 

She  is  gentle - a  lamb  is. 

March  comes  in - a  lion. 

He  smiled - I  did. 

She  looks  _  a  saint  but  she  doesn’t  act - 

one. 

He  took  it _ I  thought  he  would. 

I  hope  to  graduate  from  this  school - my  mother 

did. 

She  writes - I  do. 

(f)  VERBS  THAT  NEED  WATCHING 

may — can 

May  is  used  when  permission  is  asked  or  given:  May  I  go 
swimming  mother ?  Yes,  you  may  go. 

Can  expresses  ability  to  do.  Can  you  swim? 


bring — take 

Bring  expresses  motion  toward  a  place.  Bring  it  here. 
Bring  it  to  me. 

Take  expresses  motion  away  from  a  place.  Take  it  upstaii  s. 
Take  it  home.  Take  it  away. 
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lend — loan 

Lend  is  a  verb:  Will  you  lend  me  your  pen f 
Loan  is  a  noun.  You  cannot  use  it  as  a  verb.  The  bank  gave 
him  a  loan. 


teach — learn 

Teach  means  to  give  instruction.  Learn  means  to  receive 
instruction.  A  teacher  teaches ;  a  pupil  learns. 


Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences: 


(may,  can) 
(may,  can) 

(may,  can) 
(may,  can) 

(may,  can) 
(may,  can) 


- I  have  some  lemonade? 

-  you  tell  me  which  is  Mr.  B7s 

house? 

- I  use  your  telephone? 

Mother  says  I  _  invite  the  girls 

to  tea. 

You - not  use  it;  it  is  out  of  order. 

- I  use  your  pen? 


(bring,  take) 
(bring,  take) 
(bring,  take) 
(bring,  take) 
(bring,  take) 
(bring,  take) 


Will  you  -  this  note  to  the 

principal? 

Yesterday  she  -  me  home  with 

her. 

If  you - your  book  to  my  house, 

I  will - it  to  the  library. 

- your  work  to  me;  then _ a 

book  and  read. 

- your  watch  to  the  jewelers  and 

have  it  repaired. 

- it  to  me  first,  then - it  to 

your  uncle. 


(loan,  lend) 

(loan,  lend) 
(lend,  loan) 


Do  you  think  he  would _  me  his 

book? 

lie  tried  to  get  a - from  the  bank. 

I  asked  for  the - of  a  pencil. 
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(loan,  lend) 

When  the  ba 

nk  money,  it 

charges  interest  on  the 

(teach,  learn) 

I  have  tried  to 

that  dog  a  new 

trick. 

(teach,  learn) 

Will  you 

me  that  new  dance? 

(teach,  learn) 

He  would 

if  he  paid  attention. 

(teach,  learn) 

It  pays  to 

to  do  a  thing  well. 

(teach,  learn) 

What  did  you 

him  yesterday? 

(g)  never  “ain’t” 

jpeat  aloud  the  following: 

I’m  not 

I  haven’t  any 

We  haven’t  any 

He  isn’t 

He  hasn’t  any 

You  haven’t  any 

She  isn’t 

She  hasn’t  any 

They  haven’t  any 

It  isn’t 

It  hasn’t  any 

The  girls  haven’t  any 

Joe  isn’t 

Joe  hasn’t  any 

The  boys  haven’t  any 

Mary  isn’t 

Mary  hasn’t  any 

People  haven’t  any 

We  aren’t  going 

We’re  not  afraid 

You  aren’t  going 

You’re  not  afraid 

They  aren’t  going 

Aren’t  we  going? 
Aren’t  you  going? 
Aren’t  they  going? 


They’re  not  afraid 

Isn’t  he  hungry? 
Isn’t  Mary  tired? 
Isn’t  mother  home? 


Fill  the  blanks  with  the  correct  form : 

I _ n’t  had  much  sleep,  but _ not  a  bit  tired. 

_ n’t  he  a  cunning  puppy?  He - n’t  three  weeks 

old  yet. 

His  teeth _ n’t  very  sharp  and  he - n’t  much  of  a 

tail. 

_ n’t  you  heard  the  news? 

John - n’t  going  to  college. 

He  _ n’t  passed  the  examination. 
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- n’t  that  too  bad! 

His  father - n’t  very  proud  of  him. 

_ n’t  John  a  fine  sled? 

I  think  he - n’t  much  common  sense. 

People - n’t  going  to  make  excuses  for  him  always. 

I - n’t  any  pencil. 

- n’t  we  going  to  the  matinee? 

The  theater - n’t  very  far  away. 

Mother - n’t  willing  to  let  me  go. 

You - n’t  going  so  early,  are  you? 

Yes,  it - n’t  as  early  as  you  think. 


PART  THREE 

SPEECH  DRILLS  AND  THE  MECHANICS  OF  WRITING 

CHAPTER  I 
GOOD  SPEECH 
1.  CORRECT  PRONUNCIATION 

It  is  more  important  to  learn  to  speak  well  than  to  write 
well.  After  you  leave  school  you  will  have  little  occasion  to 
write.  But  you  will  talk  every  day  of  your  life.  You  will  be 
judged  more  by  your  speech  than  by  anything  else  about  you. 
No  mirror  reflects  a  man  or  woman  more  truly.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  your  success  in  life  may  depend  upon  it. 

Good  speech  may  be  acquired  by  anybody  who  honestly 
believes  it  is  something  worth  having  and  who  is  willing 
to  work  hard  to  get  it.  It  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  day  or 
two.  It  is  a  life  job.  There  are  no  holidays  in  it.  You  will 
never  learn  to  speak  well  if  you  are  careful  of  your  speech 
only  when  you  are  in  school.  You  must  watch  your  speech 
all  day  long. 

In  another  place  in  this  book  (Part  Two,  Chapter  IX)  are 
found  the  rules  of  correct  speech— the  grammar  of  good  speech. 
But  good  speech  is  more  than  correct  speech.  Good  speech  is 
distinct  speech,  also.  In  the  earlier  grades  you  have  had  many 
speech  drills,  with  the  idea  of  distinct  utterance  in  mind.  You 
will  find  more  of  these  in  the  present  cnapcer. 

Closely  related  to  distinct  utterance  is  correct  and  exact 
pronunciation  of  our  words.  The  wrong  pronunciation  we 
hear  in  the  speech  of  others  is  sometimes  due  to  ignorance. 
More  often  it  is  due  to  laziness — lazy  eyes,  lazy  ears,  lazy 
tongues. 
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The  most  common  causes  of  mispronunciation  are: 

1.  Wrong  vowel  sound  for 

a  in  catch,  can,  was,  etc. 
e  in  get,  etc. 
i  in  first,  third,  etc. 

2.  Omitting  sounds: 

step  for  slept  histry  for  history 

3.  Introducing  sounds  that  do  not  belong: 

ellum  for  elm  drawring  for  drawing  athalete  for  athlete 

4.  Sounds  out  of  order: 

hunderd  for  hundred  childern  for  children  heigth  for  height 

5.  Wrong  accent: 

positively  for  positively  absolutely  for  absolutely 


oo  in  root,  room,  etc. 
u  in  duty,  endure,  etc. 
u  in  such,  just,  etc. 


1 

Pronounce  the  following  words  carefully,  keeping  the  vowel 
sounds  especially  in  mind: 


since 

because 

choice 

yellow 

hollow 

opportunity 

first 

German 

necessary 

journal 

third 

Thursday 

turn 

worth 

worm 

join 

oil 

earth 

absence 

casual 

manufacture 

invoice 

accuracy 

certificate 

just 

furniture 

from 

Use  the  words  in  original  sentences. 
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Don’t  omit  a  sound: 


delivery- 

particularly 

poem 

general 

original 

poetry 

governor 

Niagara 

popular 

history 

miserable 

perhaps 

memory 

laboratory 

regular 

singular 

superintendent 

accompanying 

recognize 

usually 

gradually 

victory 

favorite 

generous 

really 

necessary 

cruel 

Use  the  words  in  original  sentences. 

3 

Don’t  add  a  sound : 

drowned 

memorable 

mischievous 

tremendous 

stupendous 

attacked 

idea 

once 

across 

chimney 

burglar 

umbrella 

Use  the  words  in  original  sentences. 

Be  careful  to 

4 

accent  the  proper  syllable.  Consult 

dictionary  if  in  doubt : 

address 

detail 

alternate 

adult 

exquisite 

theater 

inquiry 

perfume 

influence 

deficit 

illustrated 

romance 

preferable 

estate 

recess 

Use  the  words  in  original  sentences- 
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2.  DISTINCT  PRONUNCIATION 

Distinct  pronunciation  indicates  that  the  speaker  takes  as 
much  pride  in  his  speech  as  he  does  in  his  personal  appearance. 
Indistinct,  slovenly  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaims  the 
speaker  as  one  who  is  neither  anxious  to  improve  nor  willing 
to  put  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  distinctly.  Such  a  person  makes  a  poor  impression. 

Some  of  the  most  common  mispronunciations  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  following: 

1.  the  sound  of  ing  ( going  not  goin’;  seeing  not 

seein ’) 

Read  the  following  stanza  aloud,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  sound  of  ing. 

“And  gleaming  and  steaming  and  streaming  and  beaming, 

And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 

And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 

And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 

Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 

Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 

Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  thumping  and  flumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 

And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing — 

And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 

All  at  once  and  all  o’er,  with  a  mighty  uproar — 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore.” 

2.  THE  SOUND  OF  th 

(a)  The  soft  sound  of  th  at  the  beginning  of  a  word: 

this  them  those  that 

then  these  they  thus 
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(b)  the  hard  sound  of  th  at  the  beginning  of  a  word: 


thought 

thread 

thank 


threat 

throat 

think 


threw 

thick 

thigh 


thing 

theater 

thin 


(c)  th  within  the  word: 


feather  breathe  clothe 

mother  brother  father 

something  nothing  everything 

wreathe  heather  leather 

(d)  th  at  the  end  of  a  word : 

depth  length  health 

width  strength  with 

twelfth  eighth  fifth 

cloth  wreath  month 

wealth  ninth  worth 

bath  forth  tenth 

Use  the  words  in  oral  sentences. 

3.  THE  SOUND  OF  wh 

wharf  whist  whether 

what  which  while 

when  whisper  white 

where  whistle  when 

why  whirl  whither 

whisk  whale  wheel 


Use  the  words  in  oral  sentences. 


4.  THE  SOUND  OF  U  (NOT  00 ) 


knew 

tune 

duly 

avenue 

institute 

stupid 

duty 

student 

Tuesday 

dew 

few 

new 

stew 

cue 

due 

Use  the  words  in  oral  sentences. 
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5.  THE  SOUND  OF  FINAL  I 

kept  swept  swift  fact 

crept  except  accept 

must  left  attempt  first 

Use  the  words  in  oral  sentences. 

3.  PRONUNCIATION  TESTS 

Read  silently  the  words  in  the  following  lists.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  any  of  them,  consult  your 

dictionary.  Your  classmates  will  keep  score  while  you  read 
them  aloud. 


TEST  I 


superintendent  figure 

immediate 

particularly 

route 

chauffeur 

original 

probably 

champion 

miserable 

several 

bouquet 

governor 

hearth 

bronchitis 

diamond 

architect 

culture 

restaurant 

every 

pumpkin 

width 

twelfth 

wouldn’t  you 

TEST  II 

library 

Saturday 

strength 

swept 

arithmetic 

picture 

business 

Tuesday 

length 

literature 

swallowing 

«/ 

hammering 

following 

fluttering 

ringing 

height 

think 

thirst 

thrust 

humming 

what 

where 

whisper 

thought 

TEST  III 

children 

German 

,  work 

tune 

drawing 

journal 

word 

stupid 

law 

Thursday 

join 

assure 

first 

turn 

oyster 

cease 

avenue 

duty 

educate 

poem 

grievous 

creature 

picturesque 

!  poetry 

PUNCTUATION 
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TEST  IV 


for 

February 

get 

burglar 

future 

except 

gather 

accept 

student 

hollow 

municipal 

fortune 

feature 

popular 

toward 

institute 

natural 

catch 

separate 

perhaps 

different 

institution 

valuable 

expect 

TEST  V 


Use  the  following  groups  of  words  in  original  short  oral 
sentences : 


aren’t  you 
can’t  you 
didn’t  you 
don’t  you 
couldn’t  you 
heard  you 
deaf  and  dumb 
I  don’t  know 


could  have 
would  have 
might  have 
should  have 
must  have 
used  to 
for  instance 
is  that  so 


did  you  tell 
did  you  see 
can  you  come 
what  are  you 
give  me 
going  to 
what’s  his  name 
a  great  deal 


CHAPTER  II 

PUNCTUATION 


1.  WHY  PUNCTUATE? 

Punctuation  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
written  sentences  instantly  clear  to  the  reader.  It  serves  the 
same  purpose  that  pauses  and  inflections  do  when  we  speak. 


For  example : 

Helen  said  her  mother  cannot  go  this  afternoon. 

“Helen,'”  said  her  mother,  “cannot  go  this  afternoon.” 

The  words  in  these  two  sentences  are  exactly  the  same. 
What  about  the  meaning? 
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A  telegram  reads: 

Cannot  say  when  we  shall  arrive  tonight  we  expect 
to  reach  Washington  Thursday  we  shall  spend  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Is  this  message  clear  at  first  sight?  What  marks  are  needed 
to  make  it  clear? 

A  famous  rhyme,  which  has  puzzled  generations  of  children, 
runs  as  follows: 

Every  lady  in  the  land 

Hath  twenty  nails  upon  each  hand. 

Five  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet: 

All  this  is  true  without  deceit. 


A  little  change  in  the  punctuation  of  these  four  lines  solves 
the  conundrum: 

Every  lady  in  the  land 

Hath  twenty  nails.  Upon  each  hand 

Five,  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet; 

All  this  is  true  without  deceit. 

Another  reason  for  our  use  of  punctuation  marks,  apart 
from  their  importance  in  making  our  sentences  instantly  clear 
to  the  reader,  is  that  the  rules  of  punctuation  are  centuries  old, 
and  have  thus  become  the  established  law  of  our  written 
language.  No  one  who  makes  any  claim  to  be  educated  can 
ignore  the  more  important  of  them.  To  fail  to  observe  them  is 
the  sign  of  ignorance. 

Punctuation  is  merely  a  system  of  markings  by  which  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  we  divide  paragraphs  into  sentences  and 
sentences  into  groups  of  words.  These  marks,  therefore, 
belong  to  two  classes:  punctuation  at  the  end  of  sentences  and 
punctuation  within  sentences. 
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2.  PUNCTUATION  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SENTENCE 

There  are  only  three  rules  for  punctuation  at  the  end  of 
sentences.  You  already  know  them  by  heart. 

A  ; period  at  the  end  of  every  statement,  command,  or 
entreaty. 

An  interrogation  mark  at  the  end  of  every  question. 

An  exclamation  mark  at  the  end  of  every  exclamatory 
sentence. 

For  every  time  you  use  the  interrogation  mark  or  the 
exclamation,  you  will  probably  use  the  period  a  thousand 
times. 


Exercises 

Place  the  correct  punctuation  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
sentence  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

A 

there  are  enormous  plains  and  gloomy  caverns  in  the 
moon  a  long  time  ago,  perhaps,  these  plains  were  bays  or 
seas  at  least  a  great  astronomer  named  Galileo  thought 
they  were  he  gave  them  such  fanciful  names  as  the  Sea 
of  Serenity,  the  Bay  of  Dreams,  the  Ocean  of  Storms  but 
he  lived  in  the  days  before  it  was  known  that  there  is  not 
any  water  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 

B 

Richard  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  a  great  castle  for  two 
years  his  people  did  not  know  where  he  was  a  story  is 
told  of  a  young  troubador,  or  wandering  minstrel,  who 
started  out  to  find  his  royal  master  by  playing  a  lute  and 
singing  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  Crusades  after 
months  of  wandering,  he  sang  under  a  castle  wall  a 
favorite  song  of  Richard’s  to  his  great  joy  he  heard  a 
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He  Sang  Under  a  Castle  Wall  a  Favorite  Song  of  Richard’s 


deep  bass  voice  within  the  fortress  joining  in  the  hymn 
he  well  knew  that  the  voice  was  none  other  than  Richard 
Lionheart’s  saying  nothing,  he  hurried  away  and  told 
some  English  friends  where  the  lost  King  was  they 
rushed  to  Richard’s  rescue,  and  paid  the  Emperor  a 
royal  ransom  to  have  their  brave  King  set  free. 

3.  PUNCTUATION  WITHIN  THE  SENTENCE 

The  Comma 

Just  as  the  period  is  the  most  common  mark  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  the  comma  is  the  most  common  mark  of  punc¬ 
tuation  within  the  sentence.  It  is  the  group-maker.  It  keeps 
together  words  that  belong  together,  and  it  keeps  apart  words 
that  do  not  belong  together.  Thus  it  aids  clearness  and  pre¬ 
vents  misunderstanding. 

The  comma  has  many  uses.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  are  studied  here. 

(a)  WORDS  IN  A  SERIES 

Example  (unpunctuated) : 

Yesterday  we  had  tests  in  arithmetic  grammar  history 
and  spelling. 
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Arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and  spelling  are  words  used 
in  a  series.  One  follows  the  other  in  a  sort  of  list. 

Such  a  series  of  words  run  together  is  very  confusing  to  the 
eye.  Custom  has  made  the  rule  that  a  comma  shall  be  used 
to  separate  them. 

Yesterday  we  had  tests  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  history, 
and  spelling. 

Notice  that  a  comma  is  used  before  the  conjunction  that 
precedes  the  last  word  of  the  series. 


Exercise 

Punctuate  these  sentences  according  to  this  rule: 

In  our  geography  test  we  were  asked  to  locate  New 
York  Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

You  may  elect  Latin,  French  or  German. 

The  spring  months  are  March  April  and  May. 

John  Frank  and  Mary  were  at  the  party. 

June  July  and  August  are  the  summer  months. 

We  manufacture  bags  tents  and  awnings. 

Money  power  and  fame  are  all  less  important  than 
health. 

He  inserted  the  advertisement  in  the  Times  the  M orning 
World  and  the  Sun. 

Take  paper  pen  and  ink  with  you. 

(b)  GROUPS  OF  WORDS  IN  A  SERIES 

In  the  same  way,  commas  are  used  to  separate  groups  of 
words  used  in  a  series: 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  giant  trees,  thick 
trailing  vines,  and  bright-colored  flowers. 

Giant  trees,  thick  trailing  vines,  and  bright-colored  flowers  are 
phrases  used  in  a  series. 
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Punctuate  these  sentences: 

In  the  boat  were  two  men  three  women  and  a  child. 

Every  one  was  attracted  by  her  pleasant  manners  her 
good  humor  and  her  beauty. 

My  two  sisters  my  mother  and  I  were  going  to  Chicago 
by  boat. 

The  program  included  a  vocal  solo  by  Mary  a  recitation 
by  Frank  and  a  dance  by  Clara. 

They  told  me  that  my  mother  my  father  and  my 
brother  were  looking  everywhere  for  me. 

The  way  to  secure  wealth  is  to  work  hard  save  a  little 
always  and  invest  securely. 

The  comma  is  used  to  separate  words  and  phrases  used  in 
a  series. 


(c)  COMMA  WITH  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  ADDRESSED 

John,  come  here. 

Mary,  it  is  time  to  go. 

Who  is  addressed  in  the  first  sentence?  In  the  second? 
Notice  that  a  comma  is  used  to  set  off  the  name  of  the 
person  addressed  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

A  word  in  direct  address  is  always  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  by  a  comma,  or  by  two  commas,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  word  in  the  sentence. 

Punctuate  these  sentences: 

Come  here  Helen  and  get  your  book 
Is  this  your  composition  Philip 
Good  friends  I  wish  to  speak 
God  save  thee  Ancient  Mariner 
Maggie  you’ll  have  to  come  to  dinner  soon 
I  wish  you  were  going  with  me  girls 
How  old  are  you  John 


INDEPENDENT  WORDS 
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Listen  my  children  and  you  shall  hear  of  the  midnight 
ride  of  Paul  Revere 

I  thought  I  saw  you  this  morning  Mary 
Fannie  will  you  please  get  my  coat  for  me 


(d)  WITH  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  WORDS 

An  independent  word  or  group  of  words  is  usually  set  off 
from  the  sentence  by  one  or  more  commas. 

No,  he  was  not  there. 

Oh,  did  you  see  her. 

Thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend. 

Pardon  me,  I  must  go  now. 

Will  you  send  me  the  book,  -please? 

Dear  me,  what  shall  I  do! 

Why,  that  is  strange. 

Expressions  such  as  no,  oh,  thank  you,  please,  dear  me, 
are  independent  expressions;  when  used  in  this  way  they 
have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
Notice  the  use  of  commas. 

Punctuate  these  sentences: 

Oh  we  had  such  a  pleasant  time! 

Hand  me  the  book  please. 

No  you  may  not  go. 

Yes  Helen  will  be  here. 

No  sir  I  did  not  see  the  traffic  light. 

No  it  was  not  easy. 

Yes  for  a  few  minutes. 

Don’t  do  that  please! 

Oh  that  will  be  all  right. 

When  the  interjection  expresses  strong  feeling  it  is  usually 
set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  an  exclamation  mark. 

Alas!  I  shall  never  see  her  again. 

Mercy!  She  has  slipped  off  the  raft. 

"Well  done!”  said  the  teacher. 
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Exercises 

A 

Punctuation  at  the  end  of  sentences: 

Every  sentence  is  followed  by  some  mark  of  punctuation. 

The  thought  decides  what  the  mark  should  be. 

Punctuate  these  paragraphs: 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  speak  of  the  fable  of  The  Dog 
and  His  Shadow  what  the  greedy  dog  saw  in  the  water 
as  he  looked  into  it,  while  holding  a  piece  of  meat  in  his 
mouth,  was  not  his  shadow,  but  his  reflection 

King  John  did  not  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  as  is  so 
often  stated  in  school  books  what  he  did  was  to  affix  his 
seal  to  the  document  he  was  quite  unable  to  write  his 
name 

The  crow  flies  to  its  destination  in  a  straight  line  to  say 
that  two  places  are  twenty  miles  apart  as  the  crow  flies 
means  that  the  distance  between  the  two  places  in  a 
straight  line  is  twenty  miles  they  may  be  much  further 
apart  by  rail  or  by  river 


B 

Insert  commas  where  needed: 

New  York  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are  the  three 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  dog  ran  across  the  porch  through  the  garden 
and  under  the  fence. 

Jack  did  you  stop  look  and  listen? 

Yes  you  may  go  now. 

The  program  included  a  recitation  by  Mary  a  song 
by  Clara  and  a  little  play  by  the  dramatic  club. 

You  may  go  Frank  and  get  the  books  for  me. 


c 

State  as  simply  as  possible  the  four  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
comma  that  you  have  studied.  Illustrate  each. 


QUOTATION  MARKS 
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4.  QUOTATION  MARKS 

When  we  repeat  a  person’s  exact  words  we  are  said  to 
quote.  The  words  quoted  are  called  a  quotation. 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

“What  is  the  secret  of  success?”  asked  the  Sphinx. 

“Take  pains,”  said  the  window. 

“Push,”  said  the  button. 

“Always  keep  cool,”  said  the  ice. 

“Never  lose  your  head,”  said  the  barrel. 

“Be  up-to-date,”  said  the  calendar. 

“Make  light  of  everything,”  said  the  fire. 

“Do  a  driving  business,”  said  the  hammer. 

“Aspire  to  greater  things,”  said  the  nutmeg. 

“Find  a  good  thing  and  stick  to  it,”  said  the  glue. 

Read  the  quotation  in  each  sentence.. 

Notice  carefully  where  the  quotation  marks  are  placed. 

A  comma  is  always  used  to  set  off  the  quotation  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  except  when  the  quotation  is  a  question 
or  an  exclamation;  for  example: 

“What  is  the  secret  of  success?”  asked  the  Sphinx. 

“Welcome  home,  good  master!”  said  the  shepherd. 

What  punctuation  marks  are  used  at  the  end  of  the 
quotation  in  the  first  sentence?  In  the  second  sentence? 

Sometimes  the  quotation  is  broken  into  two  parts.  For 
example : 

“Father,”  asked  Amy,  “did  you  ever  see  a  fairy?” 

What  is  the  quotation  (the  exact  words  used  by  the 
speaker)  in  this  sentence?  What  words  break  the  quotation? 
How  are  these  words  punctuated? 

Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  words  of  the  speaker  are 
broken  by  he  said. 
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Here  are  three  limericks  from  which  all  punctuation  has 
been  omitted.  See  if  you  can  punctuate  them  correctly. 

A  centipede  was  happy  quite 
Until  a  frog  in  fun 

Said  Pray  which  leg  comes  after  which 
This  raised  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch 
She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch 
Considering  how  to  run 

There  was  a  small  boy  of  Quebec 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  his  neck 
When  they  said  Are  you  friz 
He  replied  Yes  I  is 
But  we  don’t  call  this  cold  in  Quebec 

There  once  was  a  man  who  said  How 
Shall  I  manage  to  carry  my  cow 
For  if  I  should  ask  it 
To  get  in  a  basket 
’Twould  make  such  a  terrible  row 

5.  CAPITALS 

In  almost  every  grade  you  have  studied  the  rules  governing 
the  use  of  capital  letters.  By  this  time  you  should  know  them 
by  heart.  Read  the  following  rules,  and  illustrate  each  rule 
in  an  original  sentence: 

Write  with  a  capital  letter: 

the  first  word  of  every  sentence 
the  pronoun  I 
a  proper  noun 

a  proper  adjective  or  any  other  word  derived  from  a 
proper  noun 

a  word  used  as  a  name  for  God 

a  pronoun  when  it  refers  to  God 

the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry 

every  important  word  in  the  title  of  a  composition 

the  first  word  of  every  direct  quotation 
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What  words  should  begin  with  capital  letters?  Why? 

In  the  terrible  times  of  the  french  revolution  many  acts 
of  heroism  were  performed  by  both  royalists  and  repub¬ 
licans.  A  striking  instance  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  a 
boy  of  only  thirteen,  named  joseph  barra,  is  recorded. 

In  the  province  of  la  vendee,  where  the  peasants  fought 
for  the  king,  a  band  one  day  surrounded  barra  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  should  shout  “long  live  the  king!”  with 
bayonets  pointed  to  his  breast  the  boy  shouted,  “long  live 
the  republic!  for  her  I  die.”  The  next  moment  he  fell 
pierced  with  many  wounds  his  body  was  taken  to  the 
pantheon,  the  burial  place  of  heroes  in  paris,  where  his 
remains  lie  today  with  those  of  voltaire,  rousseau,  and 
victor  hugo. 


6.  ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviations  are  shortened  forms  of  words  used  to  save 
time  in  making  lists,  writing  dates,  letter  headings,  and 
business  memoranda  of  any  kind.  Some  abbreviations  are 
in  such  general  use  that  every  one  understands  them.  An 
abbreviation  is  always  followed  by  a  period. 

You  know  the  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the  months, 
the  days  of  the  week.  Write  them  correctly. 


Abbreviations  used  in  business: 


Cr.,  creditor 
Dr.,  debtor 
Co.,  company 
Sec.,  secretary 
Inc.,  Incorporated 
acct.,  a/c,  account 
P.O.,  post  office 
mfg.,  manufacturing 
mdse.,  merchandise 
Ave.,  avenue 
bu.,  bushel (s) 
yd.,  yard(s) 


i.e.,  that  is 
f.o.b.,  free  on  board 
C.O.D.,  Cash  on  Delivery 
viz.,  namely 

R.F.D.,  Rural  Free  Deliv¬ 
ery 

Mr.,  Mister  (with  name) 
Messrs.,  plural  of  Mister, 
Sirs  (with  name) 
cwt.,  hundredweight 
doz.,  dozen 
etc.,  and  so  forth 
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Abbreviations  used  to  indicate  time: 


a.m.,  before  noon 
p.m.,  after  noon 


b.c.,  Before  Christ 
a.d.,  After  Christ 


The  abbreviations  for  titles  such  as  Dr.,  Gen.,  Col.,  etc., 
are  never  used  except  with  the  name  of  the  person:  Dr. 
Smith,  Col.  Grey,  etc. 


7.  PLURALS  OF  NOUNS 


Notice  that  there  are  two  general  ways  of  forming  the 
plurals  of  nouns: 

By  adding  s  or  es  to  the  singular. 

By  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the  singular. 

Most  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  an  .s  or  an  es  to  the 
singular. 

Nounsending  in  o: 

banjo,  banjos;  piano,  pianos;  solo,  solos;  soprano, 
sopranos. 

hero,  heroes;  potato,  potatoes;  mosquito,  mosquitoes. 

Most  nouns  ending  in  o  form  their  plural  by  adding  s,  but 
some  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  their 
plurals  by  adding  es. 

Nouns  ending  in  y: 

A  noun  whose  singular  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 
changes  y  to  i  and  adds  es  to  form  the  plural. 

lady,  ladies;  city,  cities. 
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A  noun  whose  singular  ends  in  y  preceded  a  vowel 
simply  adds  s  to  form  the  plural. 

boy,  boys;  valley,  valleys. 


Nounsending  in/ and  fe: 

Many  nouns  ending  in  /  and  fe  change  /  or  fe  to  v  and  add 
es,  while  others  simply  add  s. 

thief,  thieves;  loaf,  loaves;  life,  lives;  wife,  wives; 
belief,  beliefs;  grief,  griefs;  cliff,  cliffs. 


Plurals  of  letters,  figures,  etc.: 

Plurals  of  letters  and  figures,  when  these  are  used  as  words, 
and  words  merely  named  as  such,  are  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s  to  the  singular: 

There  are  two  b’s  in  rabbit. 

There  are  three  5’s  in  this  number. 

You  use  too  many  so’s  and  and’s  in  your  story. 


Plurals  formed  by  vowel  change: 

The  following  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  changing  the 
vowel  of  the  singular: 

foot,  feet;  mouse,  mice;  tooth,  teeth; 
goose,  geese;  man,  men;  woman,  women. 


Write  sentences,  using  the  following  words  in  the  plural: 


and 

half 

mouse 

solo 

calf 

hero 

roof 

turkey 

dish 

lasso 

sheaf 

woman 
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Plurals  of  compounds: 

Compounds  usually  pluralize  the  more  important  word,  as 
in  the  examples  in  (1);  but  if  the  compound  is  regarded  as  a 
whole,  the  last  word  is  pluralized  as  in  the  examples  in  (2). 

1.  hanger-on,  hangers-on;  father-in-law,  fathers-in- 
law. 

2.  spoonful,  spoonfuls;  forget-me-not,  forget-me-nots; 
oxcart,  oxcarts. 

A  few  compounds  pluralize  both  parts,  as: 

woman-servant,  women-servants;  man-servant,  men- 
servants. 


8.  TAKING  STOCK  (I) 

A 

Punctuate  abbreviations  correctly. 

William  of  Normandy  conquered  Britain  1066  ad 

Dr  Norton  called  at  9  pm 

Mrs  Smith  called  on  Mrs  Jones 

The  Romans  invaded  Britain  in  55  bc 

B 

Place  periods  and  commas  where  they  belong: 

Tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  that  grows  in 
China  Japan  and  India 
A  Merry  Christmas  Jane 
The  scarf  was  red  white  and  blue 
She  raised  carrots  lettuce  and  onions  in  her  garden 
I  hope  Helen  you  have  finished  your  work 
Clara  you  will  enjoy  this  book 

Mother  Mary  and  I  went  to  the  beach  last  Saturday. 

C 

Use  quotation  marks  correctly: 

When  we  were  little,  the  Mock  Turtle  went  on  at  last, 
more  calmly,  though  still  sobbing  a  little  now  and  then, 
we  went  to  school  in  the  sea.  The  master  was  an  old 
Turtle — we  used  to  call  him  Tortoise — 
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Why  did  you  call  him  Tortoise,  if  he  wasn’t  one?  A  lice 
asked. 

We  called  him  Tortoise  because  he  taught  us,  said  the 
Mock  Turtle  angrily;  really  you  are  very  dull. 


D 

Place  commas  where  tljey  belong: 

He  threw  out  the  clutch  put  on  the  brakes  and  sounded 
the  horn. 

Wherever  I  look,  in  the  subway  on  bulletin  boards  on 
walls  of  buildings  on  high  fences  I  see  this  same  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Both  dogs  were  affectionate  faithful  and  good-natured. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  antics  of  the  clown  the  tricks 
of  the  elephant  and  the  trained  seals. 

My  two  sisters  my  brother  and  I  were  going  to  the 
Berkshires  for  the  summer. 

Pats  ran  across  the  field  under  the  fence  and  into  the 
corn  patch. 

Playing  tennis  swimming  and  hiking  are  my  favorite 
amusements. 

Their  plan  was  to  start  early  have  lunch  at  Briar  Cliff 
Manor  and  reach  New  York  during  the  afternoon. 


E 

Write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  each  of  the  following  rules: 

At  the  end  of  every  statement  place  a  period. 

At  the  end  of  every  command  or  entreaty  place  a  period. 

At  the  end  of  every  question  place  an  interjection  mark. 

At  the  end  of  every  exclamation  place  an  exclamation 
mark. 

Use  a  comma  to  separate  two  or  more  words  or  groups 
of  words  used  in  a  series. 

Use  a  comma  or  two  commas  to  set  off  words  in  direct 
address. 

Use  quotation  marks  to  show  that  you  are  repeating 
the  exact  words  spoken  by  somebody  else. 
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9.  TAKING  STOCK  (II) 

Correct  all  errors: 


A 

A  good  shot  traitor  he  said  cruelly  but  tell  me  for  what 
reason  you  brought  two  arrows  tell  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
arrow  in  his  girdle  if  the  first  arrow  had  hurt  my  child  he 
said  this  one  by  now  would  have  been  through  your  heart 

B 

Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  said  the  spider  to  the  fly 
tis  the  prettiest  parlor  that  you  did  ever  spy 
the  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair 
and  I’ve  many  curious  things  to  show  you  when  you  are 
there 

oh  no  no  said  the  little  fly  to  ask  me  is  in  vain 

for  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  ne’er  comes  down  again 

C 

Lark  bird,  lark  bird  soaring  high 
Are  you  never  weary 
When  you  reach  the  empty  sky 
Are  the  clouds  not  dreary 
Dont  you  sometimes  long  to  be 
A  silent  goldfish  in  the  sea 

Goldfish  goldfish  diving  deep 
Are  you  never  sad,  say 
When  you  feel  the  cold  waves  creep 
Are  you  really  glad,  say 
Dont  you  sometimes  long  to  sing 
And  be  a  lark  bird  in  the  sky? 

Lawrence  Alma-Tadema 

D 

The  first  really  great  poet  was  godfrey  chancer  he  is 
rightly  called  “The  Father  of  English  Poetry”  he  lived 
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about  the  year  1339  there  is  not  a  great  deal  known  about 
him  through  his  poetry  we  know  that  he  must  have  been  a 
good-natured  happy  man  he  loved  nature  and  his  books 
and  had  a  great  reverence  for  religion  he  died  in  1400  before 
the  invention  of  printing  about  forty-five  years  after  his 
death  william  caxton  the  famous  printer  brought  out  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  canterbury  tales,  chancers  best- 
known  poems 

10.  EXERCISES  FOR  RAPID  THINKING 

A.  End  Punctuation 

When  did  he  go 

I  saw  him  about  two  o’clock 

At  what  time  will  he  be  ready 

Will  you  please  shut  the  door,  Tom 

Whose  books  are  these 

When  I  first  met  him  he  was  quite  small 

Did  you  hear  the  katydids  last  night 

How  heavy  this  box  is  ( express  feeling) 

Open  the  door  please 
I  enjoyed  the  magazine  very  much 
Go  quickly  (express  feeling) 

What  time  is  it 


B.  Comma 

The  hail  destroyed  the  wheat  oats  and  barley. 

Yes  I  will  go  with  you. 

No  Mrs.  Foster  did  not  explain  that. 

Mary  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  book. 

Is  the  front  door  locked  Ann? 

I  called  you  several  times  John. 

He  wrote  the  note  folded  it  and  put  it  on  her  desk. 
She  needed  new  stockings  shoes  and  gloves. 

Mary  can  row  swim  and  dive. 

I  heard  what  you  said  Mary. 

Will  you  come  to  the  game  said  he. 

I  think  Tom  my  answer  is  right. 

Well  well  you  don’t  say! 
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C.  Capitals 

John  said,  what  a  dreary  day! 

I  have  just  finished  reading  treasure  island. 

The  first  monday  in  September  is  labor  day. 

We  motored  through  the  adirondack  mountains. 

This  is  my  aunt  louise. 

He  asked,  “where  did  you  put  my  books?” 

Have  you  ever  read  the  last  of  the  mohicans? 

Who  wrote  the  ode  to  the  west  wind? 

What  has  bent  you 
Warped  and  wracked  you 
torn  and  crippled  you 
What  has  embittered  you 
0  lonely  tree? 

D.  All  Points 
I  must  leave  at  3  pm 

We  are  to  have  an  arithmetic  test  Tuesday  at  9  am 
May  I  go  to  the  movies  aunt  Mary 
Yes  but  finish  your  work  first 

The  boy  left  his  ball  bat  and  gloves  in  the  coatroom 
I  should  like  to  visit  England  Ireland  and  Scotland 
Oh  I  failed  to  pass  the  test  in  grammar 
Yes  Ill  send  your  name  to  Mrs  Jones  the  director  of  our 
club 

He  has  been  Johns  friend  for  some  time 
Ah  I  caught  you  that  time 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  Empire  State  building 
The  building  is  on  the  corner  of  John  Monroe  Street 
The  wolf  dressed  himself  in  sheeps  clothing 
When  youve  finished  you  may  go 
Yesterday  gen  Hunt  visited  the  historic  spot 
No  room  no  room  cried  the  hatter  and  the  march  hare 
when  they  saw  alicc  coming 

Theres  plenty  of  room  said  alice  indignantly  and  she  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  the  table 

It  wasnt  very  civil  of  you  said  the  march  hare  to  sit 
down  without  being  invited 

I  didnt  know  it  was  your  table  said  alice 
Your  hair  wants  cutting  said  the  hatter 
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Use  a  comma,  or  two  commas,  to  set  off  the  name  of 
some  one  addressed. 

In  a  complex  sentence  use  a  comma  to  separate  the 
dependent  clause  from  the  independent  clause  when 
the  dependent  clause  comes  first. 

In  a  compound  sentence  place  a  comma  before  and 
and  bat  when  these  conjunctions  connect  independent 
clauses. 

Use  quotation  marks  to  show  that  you  are  repeating 
the  exact  words  spoken  by  somebody  else. 


11.  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT 


Manuscript  is  the  term  applied  to  anything  written  with 
the  hand,  to  distinguish  it  from  printed  matter.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  typewriter,  books  were  printed  from  copy 


written  by  hand.  Typed  copy,  if  it  is  intended  for  printing, 
is  still  called  manuscript.  The  composition  you  hand  in  to 
your  teacher  is  your  manuscript. 

The  first  quality  of  a  good  manuscript  is  neatness.  It  is  bad 
manners  to  hand  in  a  paper  that  is  not  in  your  best  hand¬ 
writing.  Your  paper  should  be  entirely  free  from  blots  and 
erasures.  All  corrections,  changes,  and  improvements  should 
be  made  in  your  first  draft.  This  should  be  written  with  pencil. 
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Your  final  copy  should  be  as  perfect  as  you  know  how  to 
make  it. 

The  second  quality  of  a  good  manuscript  is  neatness  of 
arrangement.  The  following  are  important  points: 

Place  the  title  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line. 

Begin  every  important  word  in  the  title  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Leave  a  space  of  one  line  between  the  title  and  the 
first  line  of  your  composition. 

Allow  a  margin  of  about  one  inch  at  the  left.  Keep  the 
margin  at  the  left  straight.  Do  not  crowd  the  ends  of 
the  lines  at  the  right. 

Indent  the  first  line  of  your  paragraph  about  one  and 
one-half  inches. 

Use  only  one  side  of  your  paper,  unless  you  are  in¬ 
structed  to  use  both  sides. 

Notice  the  above  points  in  arrangement  of  this  seventh- 
grade  composition. 


Our  School  Supply  Room 

The  supply  room  in  our  school  does  a  rushing  business 
before  school  mornings  and  afternoons.  A  line  of  mes¬ 
sengers  from  the  different  rooms  are  waiting  when 
the  door  opens,  and  from  then  until  school  begins  the 
clerk  and  her  assistants  are  kept  on  the  jump.  We  have 
such  a  good  system  that  everything  is  done  without 
hurry  or  confusion.  No  supplies  are  given  out  without  a 
written  order,  and  a  careful  account  is  kept  with  each 
room.  I  feel  that  the  training  I  am  receiving  from  this 
work  is  going  to  be  useful  to  me  some  day. 
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TESTS  AND  REVIEWS:  TESTS 
Test  A 

1.  My  parents _ to  this  country  jmars  ago.  (come, 

came) 

2.  The  hurricane _ a  great  deal  of  damage,  (did, 

done) 

3.  My  brother  has  _  to  Panama  on  a  cruise. 

(went,  gone) 

4.  The  invalid  _  on  the  porch  in  the  sunshine. 

(set,  sat) 

5.  Have  you  _  every  precaution  against  fire? 

(took,  taken) 

6.  I  have _  to  the  editor  requesting  an  interview. 

(written,  wrote) 

7.  People  said  that  Patti  _  like  a  nightingale. 

(sung,  sang) 

8.  The  young  athlete _ a  mile  in  record  time,  (ran, 

run) 

9.  I _ the  first  robin  this  morning,  (seen,  saw) 

10.  He  was  sunburned  from - on  the  beach,  (laying, 

lying) 

11.  The  principal  had  _  the  bell  for  a  fire  drill. 

(rang,  rung) 

12.  The  patient _ the  glass  of  milk  slowly,  (drunk, 

drank) 

13.  He  _  me  a  very  curt  answer,  (gave,  give) 

14.  It _ to  rain  an  hour  ago.  (began,  begun) 

15.  Mary  has _ her  savings  out  of  the  bank,  (drew, 

drawn) 

16.  Susan  has  _  a  better  material  for  her  gown. 

(chose,  chosen) 
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17.  John  has _ his  cousin,  (forgave,  forgiven) 

18.  Theodore  has _  in  public  on  several  occasions. 

(spoke,  spoken) 

19.  Lucy  has _  the  same  dress  to  all  the  meetings. 

(wore,  worn) 

20.  His  words  had  _  the  meeting  into  an  uproar. 

(threw,  thrown) 

21.  The  mounted  policeman  had _ the  same  horse 

for  years,  (rode,  ridden) 

22.  I  should  have _ better.  (knewr,  known) 

23.  She  shouldn’t  have _ such  a  hearty  meal,  (ate, 

eaten) 

24.  Brenda  has _ up  a  valuable  paper,  (tore,  torn) 

25.  Who _ you  to  dance?  (learned,  taught) 


Test  B 

1.  How  many  people  have  _  across  the  channel? 

(swam,  swum) 

2.  Nancy  has  _  roses  very  successfully,  (grew, 

grown) 

3.  The  agreement  has  been _ (broke,  broken) 

4.  The  diver _ into  the  air.  (sprang,  sprung) 

5.  The  artist  had _ several  of  his  paintings  at  the 

exhibit,  (showed,  shown) 

6.  Aviators  have  _  into  the  stratosphere,  (flew, 

flown) 

7.  Masefield  has  _  many  beautiful  poems. 

(wrote,  written) 

8.  The  automobile _ into  a  truck,  (run,  ran) 

9.  The  driver _ the  danger  too  late,  (seen,  saw) 

10.  Adele  has _ to  visit  her  aunt,  (gone,  went) 

11.  He _ the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 

(did,  done) 
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12.  When  he _ back  he  was  greatly  disturbed,  (come, 

came) 

13.  Do  you  think  Jane  and _ will  be  elected?  (her, 

she) 

14.  If  _  and  _  join  I  shall  withdraw,  (him, 

he;  her,  she) 

15.  Margaret  and _ are  members,  (we,  us) 

16.  I  think  you  and _ should  support  the  President. 

(me,  I) 

17.  _  and  _  are  charter  members,  (us,  we; 

them,  they) 

18.  He _ the  stranger  approaching,  (seen,  saw) 

19.  Are  Lydia  and _ interested  in  stamp  collections? 

(her,  she) 

20.  Were  Tom  and  _ _  arrested  for  speeding?  (they, 

them) 

21.  _  and _ are  first  cousins,  (he,  him;  she, 

her) 

22.  _ not _ is  guilty,  (him,  he;  me,  I) 

23.  You  and  _  must  make  the  decision,  (they, 

them) 

24.  Arthur  and _ must  apologize,  (us,  we) 

25.  _ and _ were  delayed,  (him,  he;  me,  I) 

Test  C 

1.  It  was  Elsa  and  _  whom  you  saw  at  church. 

(her,  she) 

2.  Was  it  Masefield  who  wrote  “The  West  Wind”? 

Yes,  it  was - (him,  he) 

3.  It  is _ who  are  mistaken,  (them,  they) 

4.  Was  it _ who  hurried  away?  (her,  she) 

5.  It  was _ wTho  reported  the  accident,  (he,  him) 

6.  Was  it  _  who  made  out  the  program?  (they, 

them) 
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7.  Was  it  Janet  who  typed  the  letter?  No,  it  wasn’t 
_ (she,  her) 

8.  If  I  were _ ,  I  would  resign,  (she,  her) 

9.  It  was _ who  started  the  discussion,  (him,  he) 

10.  Mother  thought  it  was _ whom  she  had  heard. 

(me,  I) 

11.  That  is _ crossing  the  street,  (him,  he) 

12.  Are  you  sure  it  was _  whom  you  saw?  (them, 

they) 

13.  His  brother  is  taller  than _ (he,  him) 

14.  Is  Helen’s  sister  as  intelligent  as - ?  (her,  she) 

15.  David  is  younger  than - (me,  I) 

16.  Nobody  could  be  kinder  than - (she,  her) 

17.  There  is  no  one  more  honest  than - (he,  him) 

18.  They  studied  harder  than - (us,  we) 

19.  Many  girls  had  higher  marks  than - (me,  I) 

20.  Were  Ruth  and _ at  school?  (her,  she) 

21.  Yes,  but  Ada  and _ were  at  home,  (me,  I) 

22.  John  and _ were  good  swimmers,  (him,  he) 

23.  Mary  and _ agreed  to  serve  if  elected,  (her,  she) 

24.  Is  that _ sitting  in  the  third  row?  (him,  he) 

25.  Was  it  _ who  created  the  disturbance?  (them, 

they) 


Test  D 

1.  A  branch  of  the  tree  was _ (broke,  broken) 

2.  The  curtain  was _ down  hurriedly,  (rang,  rung) 

3.  Has  any  one  ever  _  around  the  world?  (flewT, 

flown) 

4.  The  tree  had _ very  rapidly,  (grew,  grown) 

5.  I _ the  fleet  in  the  harbor,  (saw,  seen) 

6.  Has  he _ the  record?  (broke,  broken) 

7.  Have  you _ for  the  elevator?  (rang,  rung) 

8.  Who _ this  piece  of  work?  (did,  done) 
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9.  James _ it.  (done,  did) 

10.  Mary  has _ on  a  hike,  (went,  gone) 

11.  The  carpenter  _  a  good  job  when  he  repaired 

the  roof,  (done,  did) 

12.  If  any  one  calls  tell  _  I  have  been  delayed. 

(them,  him) 

13.  If  anybody  comes  in  ask _ to  be  seated,  (him, 

them) 

14.  Every  one  must  deposit _ fare  in  the  box.  (his, 

their) 

15.  Every  member  should  be  in _ seat  before  eight 

o’clock,  (her,  their) 

16.  Has  Tom  or  Joe  filed _ application,  (their,  his) 

17.  Haven’t  Mary  and  Rose  finished _ work?  (her, 

their) 

18.  Some  one  has  forgotten _ umbrella,  (their,  her) 

19.  Frank  telephoned  to  _  and _ (her,  she; 

me,  I) 

20.  Mother  was  displeased  with  Sally  and _ (she, 

her) 

21.  Robert  entered  after  Joe  and _ (me,  I) 

22.  I  explained  it  to _ and _ (he,  him;  she, 

her) 

23.  I  expected  to  see  Mary  and _ (she,  her) 

24.  The  package  was  intended  for  you  and _ (he, 

him) 

25.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  James  and _ (I,  me) 


Test  E 


1. 

2. 

3. 


me) 


The  bus  driver  waited  for _ girls,  (we,  us) 

_ women  must  stand  together,  (us,  we) 

Everybody  departed  except  Louise  and  - ..  (I, 
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4.  Joe  and _ were  loudly  applauded,  (me,  I) 

5.  _ and _ are  going  to  the  matinee,  (he,  him; 

she,  her) 

6.  Perhaps  Estelle  and _ can  devise  a  plan,  (her, 

she) 

7.  Mother  asked  Alice  and _ to  meet  her.  (me,  I) 

8.  Are  you  and _ going  abroad?  (her,  she) 

9.  Will  and _ are  studying  botany,  (him,  he) 

10.  _ three  sat  in  the  back  seat,  (us,  we) 

11.  I  accepted  for  Renie  and _ (I,  me) 

12.  Every  one  except _ was  invited,  (he,  him) 

13.  That  is  sufficient  for  Amy  and _ (I,  me) 

14.  It  was  neither _ nor _ (he,  him;  she,  her) 

15.  Miss  B.  told  Joe  and _ to  go  home.  (I,  me) 

16.  That’s _ (he,  him) 

17.  We  knew  it  must  be _ (they,  them) 

18.  He  invited  mother  and _ to  the  concert,  (me,  I) 

19.  You  and  _  should  become  better  acquainted. 

(her,  she) 

20.  Tom  and _ should  prove  a  winning  team,  (them, 

they) 

21.  Jack  and _ arrived  early,  (us,  we) 

22.  _ and  Jim  are  chums,  (him,  he) 

23.  Were  you  and _ disappointed?  (her,  she) 

24.  Why  haven’t  you  and _ attended  the  meetings? 

(them,  they) 

25.  Was  it  Ted  and _ who  declined?  (him,  he) 

Test  F 

1.  - did  you  see  at  the  movies?  (who,  whom) 

2.  For - are  you  waiting?  (who,  whom) 

3.  To - did  you  speak?  (who,  whom) 

4.  - did  he  help?  (who,  whom) 

5.  By - was  the  novel  published?  (who,  whom) 
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6.  There  isn’t _ ice  in  the  icebox,  (no,  any) 

7.  The  roses  were  distributed _ the  four  children. 

(among,  between) 

8.  With _ are  }rou  working?  (whom,  who) 

9.  James  went  swimming - the  lake,  (in,  into) 

10.  The  lifeguard  plunged _ the  ocean,  (in,  into) 

11.  For _ is  this  package?  (who,  whom) 

12.  I  borrowed  a  dime _ Fred,  (off,  off  of,  from) 

13.  His  account  is  different  -  hers,  (from,  than) 

14.  His  fortune  was  divided - his  three  sons,  (be¬ 

tween,  among) 

15.  The  remainder  of  the  profits  were  divided  -  the 

employees,  (between,  among) 

16.  She  walked  _ the  office  looking  very  self-confi¬ 

dent.  (in,  into) 

17.  Mary  took  the  pencil  _  her  little  sister,  (off, 

from) 

18.  _ apples  are  delicious,  (those,  them) 

19.  I  admire _ boys,  (them,  those) 

20.  Where  did  you  buy _ skates?  (them,  those) 

21.  _ are  the  best,  (them,  those) 

22.  Who  ordered _ groceries?  (those,  them) 

23.  Don’t  try _ jokes  on  him.  (any,  no) 

24.  Mother  is  better.  She  sleeps - now.  (good,  well) 

25.  Your  coat  fits  you  very - (well,  good) 
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TESTS  AND  REVIEWS:  REVIEWS 
Review  (1) 

1.  Show  that  you  can  write  correctly: 

a.  The  present  date. 

b.  The  date  of  your  birth. 

c.  The  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

d.  The  date  of  Washington’s  birth. 

2.  Write  these  words  in  alphabetical  order: 

direct  diligent  dignify  disobey 

different  diligence  dictation  disaster 

dispense  dilute  dissolve  dismissal 

•3.  What  is  the  complete  subject  and  the  complete  predi¬ 
cate  of  each  of  the  following  sentences? 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

Lost  time  is  never  found. 

Do  your  very  best  always. 

A  gentle  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

4.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  placing  the  subject  first: 

Down  the  mountainside  rolled  the  great  boulder. 

Fairest  of  all  the  maidens  was  she. 

Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers. 

Steep  was  the  path  to  the  summit. 

Under  the  shade  of  its  branches  dwells  another  race. 

In  the  center  of  the  lawn  stood  a  large  tulip  tree. 

5.  Arrange  these  words  in  pairs,  so  that  each  pair  will  be 
synonyms: 

despondent  strife  alone  want 

solitary  liberal  need  value 

prize  hopeless  generous  discord 
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6.  Punctuate: 

There  is  a  wide-spread  need  for  a  more  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  speaking  voice  it  is  astonishing  how  few 
people  give  specific  attention  to  this  important  subject 
on  all  sides  we  are  subjected  to  voices  that  are  disagree¬ 
able  and  strident  it  is  the  exception  to  hear  a  voice  that 
is  musical  and  well  modulated. 

7.  Copy  these  sentences,  inserting  capital  letters  where 
they  belong  and  correct  punctuation: 

Did  you  enjoy  our  flag  day  program 

How  beautiful  the  colors  are 

The  title  of  this  chapter  is  working  in  the  shop 

What  sought  they  thus  afar 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine 

The  wealth  of  seas  the  spoils  of  war  . 

They  sought  a  faith’s  pure  shrine. 

I  like  little  women  better  than  any  other  story 
Before  the  mast  is  an  interesting  name  for  a  book 
Which  topic  do  you  think  would  be  more  interesting, 
the  work  I  like  best  or  the  play  I  like  best 

8.  Copy  the  following  statements,  and  write  true  or  false 
after  each  one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

a.  He  is  older  than  I  is  correct. 

b.  The  plural  of  me  is  we. 

c.  It  is  me  is  incorrect. 

d.  The  possessive  of  lady  is  ladies. 

e.  The  plural  of  deer  is  deer. 

f.  The  possessive  plural  of  man's  is  men’s. 

g.  The  rose  smells  sweetly  is  correct. 

h.  The  plural  of  this  is  these. 

Review  (2) 

1.  Punctuate: 

Insects  generally  must  lead  a  jolly  life  think  what  it 
must  be  to  lodge  in  a  lily  imagine  a  palace  of  ruby  and 
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pearl,  with  pillars  of  silver  and  capitals  of  gold,  and 
exhaling  such  perfume  as  never  rose  from  a  human  censer 
fancy  the  fun  in  tucking  one’s  self  up  for  the  night  in 
the  folds  of  a  rose  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  sighs 
of  the  summer  air  and  nothing  to  do  when  you  awake 
but  to  wash  yourself  in  a  dew  drop. 

2.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  placing  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  in  their  natural  order. 

From  its  nest  under  the  eaves  darted  the  swallow. 

In  the  spring  the  crows  gathered  in  the  tall  trees. 

Over  the  prairie  a  lone  horseman  was  riding. 

With  a  resounding  roar  the  great  waves  broke  against 
the  shore. 

Noisily  over  the  stones  chattered  the  little  brook. 

Glimmering  in  the  dusky  night  were  hundreds  of  fireflies. 

•  Overlooking  the  sea  on  a  high  cliff  stood  the  old  fortress. 

High  above  the  houses  rose  the  dark  smoke. 

3.  Write  synonyms  for: 


courageous 

ample 

hasten 

delight 

alert 

glitters 

hurried 

noise 

shack 

darken 

blame 

strange 

4.  Use  these  words  in  sentences  that  will  bring  out  the 
value  of  each  word. 

wind:  squall,  breeze,  gale,  tornado,  zephyr. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  are  sentences?  Which  are  not 
sentences? 


1.  At  length  this  set  me  thinking  about  whether  I 
could  make  a  canoe. 

2.  When  all  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  had 
arrived  at  Camelot. 

3.  Sometimes  they  woke  in  their  garret  bed  and  heard 
the  horsemen  gallop  by. 
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4.  The  mother  bird  tried  to  drive  away  the  bad  boys 
who  came  to  steal  the  eggs  from  the  nest. 

5.  If  you  start  off  to  school  some  morning  and  find  you 
are  going  to  be  late. 

6.  Ben,  who  was  looking  closely  at  the  suit,  scarcely 
heard  the  words  the  salesman  spoke  to  him. 

7.  A  strong  wind,  filled  with  rain,  picking  up  the  tent 
from  over  our  bare  heads. 

8.  They  had  only  to  cross  a  plank  and  climb  a  steep 
bank  slippery  with  damp  grass. 

9.  The  snow  which  fell  steadily. 

10.  All  the  water  which  supplied  the  town  was  pumped 
from  wells  dug  deep  into  the  earth. 


Review  (3) 


1.  In  the  following  stanza  where  should  quotation  marks 
be  used? 

A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  0  mists,  make  room  for  me. 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  Sail  on 
Ye  Mariners,  the  night  has  gone. 

2.  What  is  the  simple  subject  and  the  simple  predicate 
of  each  of  these  sentences? 

a.  All  public  buildings  were  decorated  with  flags 

and  bunting. 

b.  I  cannot  remember  her  telephone  number. 

c.  The  study  of  civics  does  much  to  make  us  intelligent 

citizens. 

cl.  The  city  voted  to  build  a  new  sidewalk  on  Prince 


Street. 


3.  Write  synonyms  for: 


obtain 

dangerous 

abhor 


competent 

entice 

adversary 


chasm 

agile 

sacred 
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4.  You  have  written  a  letter  to  your  mother,  your  aunt, 
and  a  friend.  Address  an  envelope  for  each  letter. 

5.  Write  three  rules  governing  the  use  of  capital  letters 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  placing  the  subject 
and  the  predicate  in  their  natural  order: 

a.  In  the  blue  sky  above  circled  an  airplane. 

b.  Noisily  over  the  stones  chattered  the  little  brook. 

c.  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea  stood  an  old  fortress. 

d.  Into  the  canoe  the  Indian  tossed  a  tomahawk. 

e.  Around  the  lonely  house  whistled  the  wintry  gale. 

7.  Supply  predicates: 

a.  Ocean  steamships _ 

b.  The  city  of  Washington _ _ 

c.  On  their  way  through  the  woods  the  boys _ 

d.  A  strong  wind  from  the  east— _ 

e.  The  tall  clock  on  the  stairway _ _ _ . 

8.  Use  the  following  words  as  nouns: 


fly 

report 

skate 

encounter 

chase 

watch 

swim 

jump 

ring 

sound 

run 

start 

Review  (4) 

1.  Arrange  the  following  words  so  that  each  pair  will 
be  synonyms: 


honest 

weary 

rapid 

solitary 

swift 

emptv 

upright 

vacant 

toil 

alone 

fatigued 

worry 

censure 

anxiety 

legend 

tale 

labor 

blame 

2.  Add  necessary  punctuation  marks  to  the  following: 
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On  a  late  September  night  the  sleeping  town  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  was  startled  by  the  cry:  A  wreck  is  close  by  what 
wreck  a  schooner  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden  with  fruit 
and  wine  it’s  thought  she’ll  go  to  pieces  any  moment. 

3.  Form  longer  sentences  out  of  each  of  the  following 
groups  of  simple  sentences,  making  all  necessary  contractions. 

a.  Tennyson  lived  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  wrote  the 
Idyls  of  the  King.  He  wrote  them  many  years  ago. 

b.  We  see  dark  clouds.  We  see  lightning.  We  may  expect 
rain. 

c.  The  swimmer  bravely  breasted  the  waves.  The  waves 
threatened  every  moment  to  destroy  him. 

d.  A  wind  was  blowing  over  the  moors.  The  sunshine  was 
bright  upon  the  heather. 

e.  Echo  was  a  nymph.  She  was  fond  of  repeating  what 
others  said.  She  was  banished  to  the  woods  and  became 
nothing  but  a  voice. 

4.  Indicate  the  body  of  the  letter  by  drawing  an  oblong 
similar  to  those  used  in  this  book  to  illustrate  letter  forms; 
write  the  heading,  salutation,  ending,  and  signature  of  a 
letter. 


to  a  classmate 

to  your  teacher 

from  your  father  to  you. 

5.  Write  five  words  that  could  be  used  to  describe  each 
of  the  following  : 


a  composition 
a  wind  storm 
a  summer  day 
a  winter  night 
a  basketball  game 

8.  What  is  a  pronoun?  What  pronouns  are  used  in  the 
following: 
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The  Hatter  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  “What 
day  of  the  month  is  it?  ”  he  said,  turning  to  Alice.  He  had 
taken  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  and  was  looking  at  it 
uneasily. 

Alice  considered  a  little,  and  said,  “  The  fourth.”  “  Two 
days  wrong!”  sighed  the  Hatter.  “I  told  you  butter 
wouldn’t  suit  the  works!”  he  added,  looking  angrily  at  the 
March  Hare. 

“It  was  the  best  butter,”  the  March  Hare  meekly  re¬ 
plied. 

“Yes,  but  some  crumbs  must  have  got  in  as  well,”  the 
Hatter  grumbled.  “You  shouldn’t  have  put  it  in  with 
the  breadknife.” 


Review  (5) 

1.  What  adjectives  are  used  in  the  following? 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge. 
No  warmth  could  warm,  no  wintry  weather  chill  him.  No 
wind  that  blew  was  more  bitter  than  he,  no  falling  snow 
was  more  intent  in  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less  open  to 
entreaty.  Foul  weather  didn’t  know  where  to  have 
him.  The  heaviest  rain  and  snow  and  hail  and  sleet  could 
boast  of  the  advantage  over  him  in  only  one  respect. 
They  often  “came  down”  handsomely,  and  Scrooge 
never  did. 


2.  Write  the  opposite  of  each  word  in  this  list: 


maximum 

passive 

remote 

exit 


expand 

concave 

levity 

pro 


scanty 

energetic 

acid 

compulsory 


3.  Insert  a  verb  in  each  blank: 

The  President _ the  American  people  to  help. 

A  large  tent _ us  from  the  rain. 

The  principal _ us  about  the  danger  of  crossing 

streets. 

The  inscription  over  the  door _ in  Latin. 

Time  and  tide _ for  no  man. 
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We - the  plan _ not  workable. 

Everybody _ him  a  fool. 

Cy - for  the  position  at  once. 

Upon  exposure  the  mixture _ brown. 

4.  Write  a  note  of  acceptance  to  the  following: 

1525  Anderson  Ave. 

New  York  City 
Mar.  1,  1935 

My  dear _ , 

Next  Friday  is  my  birthday  and  a  few  friends  are 
coming  in  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  help  me 
celebrate.  I  very  much  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
come. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mary  Brown 

Review  (6) 

1.  What  good  descriptive  words  are  used  in  this  stanza? 

’Twas  an  Autumn  eve ;  the  splendor 
of  the  day  was  gone 
And  the  twilight,  soft  and  tender, 
stole  so  gently  on 
That  the  eye  could  scarce  discover 
How  the  shadows,  spreading  over 
Like  a  veil  of  silvery  grey, 

Toned  the  golden  clouds,  sun-painted, 

Till  they  paled,  and  paled,  and  fainted 
From  the  face  of  heaven  away. 

2.  Paragraph  this  dialogue,  so  as  to  show  each  change  in 
the  speaker; 

"We  shall  have  some  fun  now!”  thought  Alice.  “I’m 
glad  they’ve  begun  asking  riddles — I  believe  I  can  guess 
that,”  she  added  aloud.  “  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  find 
out  the  answer  to  it?”  asked  the  March  Hare.  "Exactly 
so,”  said  Alice.  "Then  why  don’t  you  say  what  you 
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mean?”  the  March  Hare  went  on.  “I  do,”  Alice  hastily 
replied;  “at  least  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  that’s  the 
same  thing  you  know.”  “Not  the  same  thing  a  bit!” 
said  the  Hatter.  “Why,  you  might  just  as  well  say  that 
‘I  see  what  I  eat’  is  the  same  thing  as  ‘I  eat  what  I  see.’  ” 

3.  Write  the  simple  subject  and  the  simple  predicate  of 
each  sentence: 

How  long  did  you  wait  for  John? 

The  little  girl  with  the  long  yellow  curls  ran  quickly  to 
her  mother. 

Go  immediately  to  your  room. 

Mother,  will  you  read  me  a  story  about  Indians? 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  way  to  Bronx  Park? 

A  meeting  of  all  the  parents  in  the  neighborhood  took 
place  last  night. 

Whom  do  you  mean? 

Suddenly  without  warning  the  storm  broke. 

4.  Place  commas  where  they  belong: 

We  know  that  iron  lead  and  copper  are  important 
metals. 

We  entered  a  long  low  homelike  room. 

We  gave  the  man  a  cup  of  fragrant  steaming  hot 
coffee. 

The  day  was  cold  dark  and  dreary. 

Here  in  the  woods  it  was  dark  cool  and  peaceful. 

The  leaves  had  turned  scarlet  crimson  orange  and 
brown. 

No  it  won’t  do  at  all. 

Weil  thought  he  I’ll  try  it  anyway. 

5.  Copy  list  A.  Write  after  each  word  an  antonym  from 
list  B. 

A.  diminutive,  expensive,  success,  easy,  repulsive, 
rough,  stupid,  innocent,  essential,  freedom,  expand, 
natural,  probable 

B.  gentle,  enormous,  failure,  blame,  intelligent,  cap¬ 
tivity,  cheap,  difficult,  guilty,  unnecessary,  attrac¬ 
tive,  contract,  unlikely,  artificial 
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6.  A.  Write  plurals  of:  ally,  calf,  radio,  echo,  match 

B.  Write  possessive  plural  of:  man,  fox,  deer,  lady, 
hr  other -in-law . 


■Review  (7) 

1.  Following  are  some  overworked  words: 

fine,  interesting,  lots  of,  queer,  funny,  pretty,  nice 

Write  several  words  that  might  be  used  instead  of  them. 
For  example: 


nice:  pleasant,  kind,  agreeable, 
enjoyable,  delightful 

2.  What  picture  verbs  are  used  in  this  descriotion  of  a 
sunrise? 

Out  of  the  east  it  welled  and  whitened;  the  darkness 
trembled  into  light;  and  the  stars  wrere  extinguished  like 
the  lamps  of  a  human  city.  The  whiteness  brightened 
into  silver,  the  silver  warmed  into  gold,  the  gold  kindled 
into  pure,  living  fire.  The  day  drew  its  first  long  breath, 
steady  and  chill;  and  for  leagues  around  the  woods  sighed 
and  shivered.  And  then  at  one  bound,  the  sun  had  floated 
up.  On  every  side  the  shadows  leaped  from  their  ambush 
and  fell  prone.  The  day  was  come. 

3.  What  is  the  simple  subject  and  simple  predicate  of 
each  of  these  sentences? 

The  snow  on  the  hillside  is  nearly  gone. 

When  will  you  return  to  New  York? 

Have  you  read  the  life  of  Charles  Dickens? 

Just  send  a  letter  or  postcard  to  this  address. 

After  much  persuasion  John  made  a  speech. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  are  true  statements? 

He  laid  down  is  good  English. 

The  plural  of  you  is  you. 
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The  plural  of  he  is  they. 

A  word  that  modifies  a  verb  is  an  adverb. 

A  word  that  modifies  an  adverb  is  an  adverb. 


5.  Arrange  the  following  words  in  pairs,  so  that  each  pair 
will  be  synonyms: 


approximately 

lawyer 

benevolent 

garrulous 

talkative 

countless 


arduous 

nearly 

beverage 

frugal 

innumerable 

consecutive 


attorney 

difficult 

charitable 

economical 

successive 

drink 


6.  Write  correct  heading,  salutation,  complimentary  clos¬ 
ing,  and  signature  for  the  following  letter: 

John  Harmon,  985  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  his 
Uncle  John. 


Review  (8, 

1.  Name  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences  and  state 
what  word  each  modifies: 


Up  the  steep  and  solitary  eastern  heaven  the  sun  con¬ 
tinued  slowly  and  royally  to  mount. 

In  spite  of  wrhat  had  happened  she  entered  the  room 
bravely,  and  calmly  joined  in  the  conversation. 

Lessons  began  earlier  that  day. 

He  was  reasonably  sure  of  receiving  the  appointment. 

She  was  an  exceptionally  good  student. 

The  motorman  clanged  his  bell  more  rapidly. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  form  of  the  words  in  italics: 

water  edge  women  hats  sheep  wool 

men  coats  boys  coats  man  work 

Mr.  J ones  pen  boys  coats  pupils  desks 

3.  What  good  descriptive  words  are  found  in  this  stanza? 

The  grey  sea  and  the  long  black  land 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low, 
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And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 

In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep; 

I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow 

And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

4.  What  is  the  complete  subject  and  the  complete  predi¬ 
cate  of  each  sentence? 

Many  men  owe  the  grandeur  of  their  lives  to  their  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulties. 

The  best  sort  of  bravery  is  the  courage  to  do  right. 

Good  manners  are  happy  wa}rs  of  doing  things. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank. 

5.  Fill  the  blanks  with  may  or  can: 

_ I  sit  with  you? 

Helen _ run  faster  than  I. 

Mother, _ I  dig  in  the  flower  bed? 

Arthur _ lift  a  heavy  load. 

_ I  have  your  book,  Kate? 

Harry,  you _ pass  the  papers  to  the  boys  in  the 

first  row. 

_ I  leave  the  room? 

6.  Punctuate: 

The  effort  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  to  en¬ 
courage  citizens  to  be  fingerprinted  voluntarily  raises  a 
question  of  large  public  interest  fingerprinting  may  well 
develop  new  and  important  uses  in  commercial  civil  and 
private  life  for  a  fingerprint  is  a  signature  which  cannot  be 
forged  it  can  be  trusted  to  mark  the  genuineness  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  prove  the  identity  of  persons  thus  its  wide  use 
among  honest  citizens  has  great  possibilities  of  protection 
in  cases  of  accident  illness  and  many  less  serious  but 
troublesome  situations 
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Abbreviations,  44,  45,  46,  257,  260 
Accent,  44,  242,  243 
Adjectives,  56,  167,  168;  see  also 
Description 

adverbs,  and,  175, 178, 179 
articles,  170 
descriptive,  56, 167, 169 
limiting,  168,  169 
modify  nouns,  168 
place  of,  170 
phrases,  189, 190, 192 
predicate  use,  168,  169 
proper,  170 

capital  letter  to  begin,  170 
Adverbs,  58,  171,  172,  173;  see 
also  Description 
adjectives  and,  175,  178, 179 
may  separate  parts  of  a  verb 
phrase,  176 
phrases,  188, 190, 192 
prepositions,  and,  181 
ain't,  239 

among,  between,  230,  231,  232 
Antonyms,  40,  53,  54,  55,  56 
prefixes  used  to  make,  54 
dis,  54 
mis,  55 
un,  54 

any,  after  isn’t,  aren't,  hasn’t, 
haven’t,  doesn’t,  don’t,  etc.,  235 
Apostrophe,  259 
are,  is,  233,  234 
Articles,  170 
as,  like,  236,  237 
ate,  eat,  217 
ate,  eaten,  217 
Auxiliary  verb,  148, 176 

began,  begin,  215,  216,  218 
began,  begun,  215,  216,  218 
begun,  began,  215,  216,  218 
between,  among,  230,  231,  232 
Book  reviews,  87,  91,  93 
original,  90 
short,  87 


bought,  buy,  217 
bring,  take,  237,  238 
broke,  broken,  218,  219 
broken,  broke,  218,  219 
buy,  bought,  217 

came,  come,  214,  215 
can,  may,  237,  238 
Capitals,  155,  256,  262,  263 
rules  for,  256 
come,  came,  214.  215 
Comma,  250,  254,  260,  261,  263 
rides  for,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254 
with  independent  words,  252, 
253 

with  names  of  persons  ad¬ 
dressed,  252 

with  words  in  a  series,  250,  251 
Composition,  iv,  v,  vii,  1 ;  see  also 
Paragraph  study,  Sheridan 
plan 

multi-paragraph,  vii,  94 
principles  of,  1 

pupils’  compositions  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement,  v 
single-paragraph,  fundamental, 
vii 

Conjunctions,  184 
Correct  use,  129,  214,  233;  see  also 
Prepositions,  Pronouns,  Verbs 
Curriculum  (plan  of  work),  xv 

Derivation  (history  of  words),  40, 
44 

Description,  56,  75,  79,  101;  see 
also  Adjectives,  Adverbs 
multi-paragraph,  101 , 103 
picture-making  words,  61 
picture  words,  70 
point  of  view  in,  103 
sentences,  descriptive,  63,  64 
verbs,  descriptive,  63 
word  picture,  a,  69 
words,  descriptive,  56,  57,  58, 
60,  61 
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in  paragraphs,  65, 66 
in  poetry,  68 
in  sentences,  63 

Dictionary,  40;  see  also  Diction¬ 
ary  study 

abbreviations,  44,  45,  46 
accentuation,  44 
alphabetical  order,  40,  41,  42, 
43 

antonyms,  40 

definitions,  40,  44, 45 

derivation,  40,  44 

history  of  words,  40,  44 

locating  words  in,  40,  41,  42,  43 

pronunciation,  40, 43 

spelling,  40 

syllabication,  44 

synonyms,  40,  46 

use,  learning  to,  40 

using,  43 

Dictionary  study,  40;  see  also 
Dictionary 

alphabetical  order,  40,  41,  42,  43 
antonyms,  53,  54,  55,  56 
derivation  of  words,  40,  44 
history  of  words,  40,  44 
syllabication,  44 
synonyms,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51  52 

did,  done,  214,  215,  218,  219,  220 
different  from,  231,  233 
done,  did,  214,  215,  218,  219,  220 
Double  negatives,  235, 236 
drank,  drunk,  215, 216 
draw,  drew,  215, 216,  220 
drawn,  drew,  215, 216,  220 
drew,  draw,  215,  216,  220 
drew,  drawn,  215,  216,  220 
Drills,  speech,  241 ;  see  also  Correct 
use 

driven,  drove,  218 
drove,  driven,  218 
drunk,  drank,  215,  216 

eat,  ate,  217 
eaten,  ate,  217 

Explain,  Paragraphs  that,  see 
Exposition 

Exposition,  vi,  74,  79,  87,  96 
clear,  85 
complete,  85 


orderly  statement  in,  85 
personal  experience,  subjects 
from,  76,  80 

reading,  subjects  from,  77,  81 
subject  must  not  be  too  large,  80 

fight,  fought,  218 
flew,  flown,  218 
flown,  flew,  218 
forgave,  forgive,  216,  217 
forgave,  forgiven,  216,  217 
forgive,  forgave,  216,  217 
forgiven,  forgave,  216,  217 
fought,  fight,  218 
from,  off,  231,  232 
from,  than,  231,  233 
froze,  frozen,  217 
frozen,  froze,  217 

Games,  56 
word  (adjective),  56 
(adverb),  58 
gave,  give,  215,  216,  218 
gave,  given,  215,  216, 218 
give,  gave,  215,  216,  218 
given,  gave,  215,  216,  218 
gone,  went,  214,  215,  220 
Good  speech,  241 
good,  well,  234,  235 
Grammar,  129;  see  also  Sentence 
adjectives,  167,  168, 169, 189 
adverbs,  171,  188 
agreement  of  pronoun  with 
antecedent,  223 
antecedent,  159,  223 
clause,  236 

complements,  194,  195,  198,  19S1 
conjunctions,  184 
interjections,  185 
modifiers,  188  . 
nouns,  154, 155 
number,  223,  258 
object,  (object  complement)  182, 
194 

parts  of  sentence,  137, 188 
parts  of  speech,  154, 167, 179 
use  determines,  163, 185 
phrases,  182,  188, 189, 193 
plural,  223,  258 

genitive  (possessive),  283 
possessive  (genitive),  283 
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predicate,  137,  146,  150 
adjective,  199 
nominative,  198 
noun, 157, 199 

prepositions,  179,  180,  181,  182 
pronouns,  157, 159, 197,  220 
sentence,  130,  131,  132,  133, 
146,  150,  187, 204 
subject,  137, 146, 150 
subjective  complement,  19S,  221 
taking  stock,  130,  134,  151,  164, 
178, 185, 192, 202, 260, 262 
usage,  129, 214 

verbs,  148,  159,  160,  161,  176, 
194,  196, 198,  214 
grew,  grown,  218,  219 
grown,  grew,  218,  219 

he,  him,  221,  222,  223,  225,  226 
he  or  she,  they,  224 
her  and  me,  225 
her,  them,  223,  224 
her,  she,  221,  222,  223,  225,  226, 
227 

he,  they,  223,  224 
hid,  hidden,  220 
hidden,  hid,  220 
him  and  me,  225 

him,  he,  221,  222,  223,  225,  226, 
227 

him,  them,  223,  224 
his  or  her,  them,  224 

I,  me,  221,  222,  223,  225,  226,  227 
ing,  244 
in,  into,  230 
Interjections,  185 
“In  the  City  Streets”  (Morris 
Abel  Beer),  10 
into,  in,  230 
is,  are,  233,  234 

kind  of,  this  or  that,  not  these  or 
those,  233 

knew,  knoiv,  217,  220 
knew,  known,  217,  220 
know,  knew,  217,  220 
known,  knew,  217,  220 

lain,  lay,  215,  216,  218 
lay,  lain,  215,  216,  218 


lay,  lie,  215,  216,  218 
learn,  teach,  238,  239 
lend,  loan,  238,  239 
Letter-writing,  108,  111,  114,  118, 
122 

abbreviations  in,  257 
addressing  envelope,  120, 121 
application,  letters  of,  126 
“bread  and  butter”  letters,  116 
business  letters,  118,  119,  120, 
122, 123,  126 
complaint,  letters  of,  125 
complimentary  close,  110, 119 
courtesy  letters,  1 14 
ending,  110,  119 
envelope,  addressing,  120, 121 
form,  letter,  109, 110, 118 
friendly  letters,  108,  109,  111, 
114/115, 116 
heading,  110,  119 
introductory  address,  119 
invitations  and  replies,  114 
ordering  goods,  124 
replies  to  invitations,  114 
salutation,  110,  119 
signature,  110, 119 
lie,  lay,  215,  216,  218 
like,  as,  236,  237 
loan,  lend,  238,  239 

Manuscript,  preparation  of,  265, 
266;  see  also  Paragraph  stud' 
(revising  first  draft,  fac 
similes) 

may,  can,  237, 238 
Mechanics  of  writing,  241 
me,  her  and,  225 
me,  him  and,  225 

me,  I,  221,  222,  223,  225,  226,  227 
me,  them  and,  225 
me,  you  and,  225 

Mispronunciation,  causes  of,  242 
accent,  wrong,  242,  243 
adding  sounds,  242,  243 
consonants,  pronouncing,  244, 
245 

omitting  sounds,  242,  243,  246 
order,  sounds  out  of,  242 
out  of  order,  sounds,  242 
vowels,  pronouncing,  242,  245 
wrong  vowel  sound,  242,  245 
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“Moon  Sing”  (Hilda  Conkling), 
135 

Narration,  75,  79 
Negatives,  double,  235,  236 
no,  any,  235 

Notebook,  word-study,  57,  60,  62 
Nouns,  154,  155 
as  objects,  197 

as  subjective  complements,  199 
as  subjects,  197 
common,  155 
number,  223,  258 
plurals,  258 

predicate,  157,  198,  199 
proper,  155 
verbs  and, 163 

Number  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
223 

off,from,  231,  232 
off  of,  not  be  used,  230 
off,  (not.  off  of),  230 
Opposites,  see  Antonyms 
Outlining,  97,  100,  101,  102,  106 
phrase,  102 
sentence,  102 
Overworked  words,  283 

Paragraphs,  vii,  1,  94,  103;  see 
also  Paragraph  stucly 
explain  and  inform,  that,  74 
in  description,  75,  79, 101,  103 
in  exposition,  74,  79,  96 
inform,  explain  and,  that,  74 
in  narration,  75,  79, 103 
multi-paragraph  composition, 
vii,  94,  95,  103,  104, 105,  106 
outlining,  100,  102,  106 
recognizing,  98, 101, 102 
single-paragraph  composition, 
vii,  94,  105 

Paragraph  study,  1,  2,  94;  see  also 
Composition,  Description,  v.o. 
Exposition,  Paragraphs,  Per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  Sentences, 
Sheridan  plan 
beginnings,  1,  12, 13 
“choppy”  sentences,  208 
criticizing,  26,  30;  also  4,  5,  7, 
16,  etc.;  85;  91,  etc.;104,  etc. 


details,  adding,  1,  21 

unnecessary,  10,  23,  24,  93 
endings,  16, 17 

facsimiles  of  pupils’  composi¬ 
tions  as  revised,  39,  73,  88 
good  and  poor  paragraphs,  5, 
30,32 

improving  the  paragraph,  32,  85 
more  than  one  paragraph,  com¬ 
positions  of,  vii,  94,  95,  103, 
104, 105,  106 

multi-paragraph  composition, 
vii,  94,  95,  97,  103,  104,  105, 
106 

one  thing  only,  1,  5, 10,  100 
personal  subjects  best,  4,  35, 
76,  80 

recognizing  paragraphs,  98,  101, 
102 

revising  first  draft,  34,  37,  72,  87 
single-paragraph  composition, 
vii,  94,  103, 104, 105,  106 
single  phase,  1,  5, 10,  100 
subject,  choosing,  2,  3,  4,  76,  80 
must  not  be  too  large,  5,  80 
title,  choosing,  1 , 35 
Parts  of  speech,  154,  163,  167, 179 
Periods,  132,  261 

Personal  experience,  subjects  from, 
4,  76,  80 
Phrase,  188 
adjective,  189, 190 
adverbial,  189, 190 
does  the  work  of  a  part  of 
speech,  188, 193 
modifier,  188 

variety,  use  of  to  give  sentence, 
191 

Picture  words,  see  Description 
Plan  of  work  (curriculum),  xv 
first  half-year,  xv 
second  half-year,  xix 
Plurals  of  nouns,  258 
of  pronouns,  224 
Point  of  view  in  description,  103 
“Poplar  Trees  Are  Happiest” 
(John  Russell  McCarthy),  68 
Prefixes,  54,  55 
antonyms,  to  make,  54,  55 
Prepositions,  179, 180, 230 
adverbs,  and,  181 
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correct  use  of,  230 
object  of  preposition,  180,  182 
phrase,  180, 182 
Pronouns,  157, 158,  220 

agreement  with  antecedent, 

223 

antecedent  of ,  159,  223 
as  subjective  complements,  221, 

224 

correct  use  of,  220,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  226,  227 
number,  220,  223,  224 
object,  197,  225, 226,  228 
plural,  220,  222,  223,  224 
singular,  220,  222,  223,  224 
subject,  197,  220,  224,  226,  228 
Pronunciation,  43,  241 
accent,  44, 242,  243 
consonants,  244,  245 
correct,  241 
distinct,  244 
ing,  244 

mispronunciation,  causes  of,  242 

tests,  246 

t  final,  246 

th,  244 

u,  245 

vowels,  242 

wh,  245 

Punctuation,  247,  260,  262;  see 
also  Capitals 
abbreviations,  257 
apostrophe,  259 
comma,  250,  251,  252,  253,  261 
end  of  sentence,  132,  249,  261 
exclamation  mark,  133,  249,  261 
interrogation  mark,  133,249,261 
period,  132,  249,  261 
quotation  marks,  255,  261 
reason  for,  247,  248 
represents  pauses  in  speaking, 
154,  166,  247 

rules,  249,  250,  252,  253,  255, 
261,265 

taking  stock,  260 
within  the  sentence,  250 

Quotation  marks,  255,  256,  261 

rang,  rung,  215,  216,  217,  219 
Rapid  thinking,  exercises  for,  263 


Reviews,  220,  274 

addressing  envelope,  278 
adjectives,  280,  283 
adverbs,  284 
alphabetical  order,  274 
antonyms,  280,  282 
capitals,  275,  278 
combining  sentences,  279 
commas,  282 
dates,  writing,  274 
description,  279,  281,  283 
letter  form,  279,  284 
letter-writing,  278,  279,  281 
may,  can,  285 

order  of  words,  in  sentence, 
274, 276 

overworked  words,  283 
paragraphs,  281 
parts  of  speech,  278 
possessives,  283,  284 
pronouns,  279 

punctuation,  275,  278, 282, 285 
quotation  marks,  277 
sentences  and  nonsentences,  276 
subjects  and  predicates,  274, 
277,  278,  282,  283,  285 
synonyms,  274,  276,  277,  278, 
284 

true-false  statements,  275,  283 
verbs,  220,  280 
ridden,  rode,  217,  220 
risen,  rose,  215,  216,  218 
rode,  ridden,  217,  220 
rose,  risen,  215,  216,  218 
rung,  rang,  215,  216,  217,  219 

sang,  sung,  214,  216,  217 
sat,  sit,  214,  215 
saw,  see,  215,  216,  218,  219 
saw,  seen,  215,  216,  218,  219 
see,  saw,  215,  216,  218, 219 
seek,  sought,  217 
seen,  saw,  215,  216, 218, 219 
Sentence,  130,  137;  ste  also  Gram¬ 
mar,  Punctuation,  Verbs 
capitals  in,  154, 166, 207,  256 
clause,  236 
“choppy,”  208 
declarative,  132,  229 

change  to,  to  show  construc¬ 
tion,  143,  229 
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end  punctuation,  132,  249,  261 
errors,  131, 134, 135, 136 
exclamatory,  133 
faults,  131,  134, 135, 136 
imperative,  133, 145 
improvement,  204 
interrogative,  133, 143 
kinds  of,  132, 133 
long  and  short,  205, 209, 210 
longer,  making,  205,  208 
nonsentence,  131,  204 
order  of  words  in,  142,  143,  144, 
!3Z,  229,  274, 276 
parts  of,  137, 194 
predicate,  137 
adjective,  199 
compound,  150, 152 
complete,  146, 152 
nominative,  198, 199 
noun, 199 

simple,  146,  147, 148, 160 
punctuation,  end,  132,  249,  261 
within,  253 

recognizing,  131,  134,  135,  153, 
204,  206,  276 
run-on,  136 
simple,  137, 194 
smoother,  writing,  211 
subject,  137,  138,  140, 143,  145 
compound,  150, 152 
complete,  141),  152 
simple,  146 

subject  and  predicate,  137,  140, 
142, 143, 145 
variety,  193 
verb,  147, 148 

she,  her,  221,  222,  223,  225,  226, 
227 


Sheridan  plan,  iii 

clear  speech,  correct  speech,  and 
the  simplest  elements  of 
composition  stressed,  iv 
oral  composition  before  written, 

iii 

personal  experience,  derivation 
of  material,  iv 

single  short  paragraph,  limit¬ 
ing  composition  to,  iii,  vii 
speech-training,  emphasis  on, 

iii 

technicalities  few,  iv 


she,  they,  223,  224 
shook,  shaken,  217 
showed,  shown,  218 
shown,  showed,  218 
sit,  sat,  214,  215 

sort  of,  this  or  that,  not  these  or 
those,  233 
sought,  seek,  217 
Speech,  241 

pause  in,  indicated  by  punctua¬ 
tion  in  writing,  154,  247 
Spelling,  v,  40 
spoke,  spoken,  216,  217 
spoken,  spoke,  216,  217 
sprang,  sprung,  218 
sprung,  sprang,  218 
strike,  struck,  218 
string,  strung,  216,  217 
struck,  strike,  218 
strung,  string,  216,  217 
sung,  sang,  214,  216, 217 
swam,  swum,  217 
swear,  swore,  218 
swore,  swear,  218 
swore,  sworn,  218 
sworn,  swore,  218 
swum,  swam,  217 

Synonyms,  40,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51,  52,  274,  277,  278,  282.  283, 
285 

take,  bring,  237,  238 
taken,  took,  214,  216, 218 
Taking  stock,  130,  134,  151,  177, 
185, 192,  202,  260,  262 
taught,  teach,  217 
leach,  learn,  238,  239 
teach,  taught,  217 
tear,  tore,  217 
t  final,  246 

Tests,  267,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272 
verbs,  267, 268, 269, 270, 271 
pronouns,  269,  270,  271,  272,. 
273 

th,  244,  245 

than,  from,  (different  from),  231,. 
233 

that  kind  of,  those  kind  of,  233 
that  sort  of,  those  sort  of,  233 
“The  Grocery  Shop”  (Elizabeth  J. 
Coatsworth),  11 
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them  and  me,  225 

them,  her,  223,  224 

them,  him,  223,  224 

them,  his  or  her,  224 

them,  these,  234 

them,  they,  221,  222,  223,  225 

them,  those,  234 

“The  Pear  Tree”  (Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay),  69 

these  kind  of,  that  kind  of,  233 
these  sort  of,  those  sort  of,  233 
these,  them,  234 
they,  he,  223,  224 
they,  he  or  she,  224 
they,  she,  223,  224 
they,  them,  221,  222,  223,  225 
“The  Ticket  Agent”  (Edmund 
Leamy),  3 

this  kind  of,  those  kind  of,  233 
this  sort  of,  these  sort  of,  233 
those  kind  of,  that  kind  of,  233 
those  sort  of,  that  sort  of,  233 
those,  them,  234 
took,  taken,  214,  216,  218 
tore,  tear,  217 
tore,  torn,  217 

u,  245 

Usage,  correct,  see  Correct  use 
us,  we,  221,  222,  223,  226,  227 

Verbs,  60,  147,  148,  159,  160,  161, 
176;  see  also  Sentence,  De¬ 
scription 
adverbs,  and,  176 
auxiliary,  148, 176 
complements  of,  194,  195,  198, 
199 

complete,  196 
copulative,  200 


correct  use  of,  214,  216,  218,  219, 
220,  237 

descriptive,  60,  61,  62,  63 
incomplete,  194, 196,  199 
linking,  200 
nouns,  and,  163 

object  (object  complement)  of, 
194,  195,  199,  201 
phrase,  147, 148, 176,  215 
subjective  complement,  198, 
199,  201 
tense,  215 

watching,  verbs  that  need,  237 

went,  gone,  214,  215,  220 
we,  us,  221,  222,  223,  226,  227 
wh,  245 

who,  whom,  227,  228,  229,  230 
“Who — Whom”  (Anon.),  227 
whom,  who,  227,  228,  229,  230, 
272,  273 

Word  games,  56,  58 
Word  picture,  a,  69 
Words,  see  also  Word  study 
derivation,  40,  44 
locating,  in  dictionary,  40 
overworked,  283 
Word  study,  40 
antonyms,  40,  53 
derivation,  40,  44 
dictionary,  40,  43 
locating  words  in  dictionary,  40, 
41,42,  43 

notebook,  57,  60,  62 
synonyms,  40,  46 
worn,  wore,  216,  217 
written,  wrote,  214,  216,218 
wrote,  written,  214,  216,  218 

you  and  me,  225 


